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- PAVORITE PIANO ALBUMS. 


USEFUL AND PLEASURE-GIVING VOLUMES 
FOR ALL PIANISTS—BEGINNERS TO ARTISTS 


BOY’S OWN 
BOOK OF 


PIANOFORTE 
PIECES 


Price, 75 Cents 


{e IS easy to become enthusi- 
astic over a book which has 
had such a phenomenal success 
as the ‘‘Boy’s Own Book.”’ 
Teachers realize the value of an 
album that appeals to the boy 
mind. No such feminineetitles 
as ‘‘Dolly’s Asleep’’ are found 
On the contrary, the-young boy pupil who 


in this book. 
aspires to be a real man, can enjoy playing pieces that ap- 
peal to the heroic, humorous, dramatic and imaginative 
instincts of his make-up. Twenty-three numbers are in the 
album, most of them being in second grade and none going 


CELEBRATED COMPOSITIONS 
BY FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
Price, $1.00 


HE title of this album clearly indicates the character of 
its contents. Made up of thirty-three such famous num- 


bers as the Scarf Dance by Chaminade, Humoreske by 
Dvorak, Romance by Rubinstein, June by Tschaikowsky, 
Second Mazurka by Godard, Valse Chromatique by Lesch- 
etizky, and choice selections from Beethoven, Brahms, 
Grieg, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Rachmaninoff, Strauss, 
Schumann and others, the book is one that should be in 
the hands of every student, teacher or music lover. Good 
pianists are certain to delight in playing the fine compo- 
sitions in this veritable store-house of musical treasures. 


STANDARD 
OPERA 
ALBUM 


Price, 75 Cents 
Mor everybody is familiar 


with some of the famous 
melodies from the great operas. 
Such standard numbers as the 
Triumphal March from Aida, 
the March from Faust, the 
Quartet from Rigoletto or other 
favorite operatic airs never fail 
to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
listener. Here is a book in which will be founa piano 
transcriptions of some of the very finest of the great oper- 
atic melodies. They are of intermediate difficulty, none 
going beyond the fourth grade. The demand for this book 
proves its immense popularity for study, recreation and 


beyond the third grade. 


YOUNG FO... 


Price, 5b. 


eee are thirty-four numbers in it is very popular book, all of 
rd grades. 
varied in style and offer a wide assorcinent of entertaining material 
that teachers find very helpful in keeping up the interest of their 
youthful students. An added feature is the fact that the last three 
numbers in the book are very attractive piano duets. 


them being in the second and 


VERY FIRST 
PIECES 
Price, 75 Cents 


A carefully graded album of little 
pieces widely used with beginners. 
The first pieces in the book lie en- 
tirely in the treble clef for both 
hands, a few staying in the five-finger 
position in either hand. Every piece 
in the book is a gem and of the type 
that cannot fail to attract the child. 
Teachers of beginners have great need 
for a volume of such fascinating ele- 
mentary numbers. 


SPAULDING 
EASY ALBUM 


Price, 75 Cents 


The easy compositions of Geo. L. 
Thou- 
sands of teachers constantly are using 
his pieces with the young students. 
In this volume of 22 pieces an ex- 


Spaulding are very popular. 


cellent assortment of his easy compo- 
sitions is given. They represent some 
of Spaulding’s best writings with none 
going beyond the second grade. 


“-TANO FOLIO 


ents 


The pieces are 


YOUNG 
FOLKS 


PIANO FOLIO FIANS 


SOUVENIRS 
OF THE 
MASTERS 

By Geo. L. Spaulding 
Price, $1.00 


An immensely popular album that 


in a most unique way introduces the 
child student in the second grade to 
some of the famous melodies of the 
masters. In each piece pleasing origi- 
nal music by Geo. L. Spaulding leads 
into the easy transcription of a famous 
melody. With each there is ad libi- 
tum text by Jessica Moore. The cover 
page gives portraits of all the com- 
posers represented in these 27 pieces. 
This book also may be used success- 
fully in first music appreciation classes. 


STANDARD 
FIRST PIECES 
Price, 75 Cents 


This reasonably priced album repre- 
sents one of the largest and best col- 
lections of easy teaching pieces ever 
published. A wealth of material is 
provided, each number being a gem 
and each having some distinctive char- 
acteristic of its own, as regards style 
and form. 


BRAHMS’ 
ALBUM 


Price, $2.50 


Here is an unusually fine 
album that should be in the 
library of every true lover of 
good music. It is a superb com- 
pilation of the most famous 
compositions of Brahms, made 
and well edited by Louis Oest- 
erle. All of the pieces that 
represent the best writings of 
this master have been included 
in this artistically and sub- 
stantially bound album, resulting 
in a collection that is truly an 
interesting one for advanced 
students and proficient pianists. 


VOLUNTARIES 


recital purposes. 


recreational playing. 


POPULAR 
RECITAL 


REPERTOIRE 
Price, 75 Cents 


A glance through the contents of 
this’ fine album discloses such well 
known composers as Schutt, Wachs, 
Lichner, Koelling, Frysinger, Chamin- 
ade, Huerter, etc.; represented by 
compositions that have become ‘ery 
popular as recital or drawing room 
numbers. There is not a piece in the 
book that does not afford real pleasure 
in the playing of it. No unusual 
demands are made on the player, the 
31 pieces being chiefly in grades four 
and five. 


BOOK OF 


INDOOR MARCHES 
Price, 75 Cents 


There are frequent occasions where 
the pianist is called upon to furnish 
music for lodge meetings, indpor 
drills, gymnastic work, school e:er- 
cises and other activities requiring 
suitable march music. any marches 
are not readily adaptable for indoor 
use. This album does provide 22 good 
marches in the right time for indoor 
use, that can be played by the aver- 
age pianist. These are all good, solid 
marches with firm, marked uninter- 
rupted rhythm. 


PIANO VOLUNTARIES 
Price, $1.00 


HERE is considerable demand for a book of piano pieces suit- 

able for playing in Sunday School and other religious services. 
No better collection of pieces for this purpose can be found than 
this album .of twenty-six numbers, comprising a fine variety of 
Preludes, Offertoires and Postludes. 
the ability of the average player and in addition to the special 
purpose for which they were compiled they offer fine material for 


The pieces are well within 


REVERIE ALBUM 
Price, $1.00 


A very fine compilation of pieces in 
the nocturne and reverie style, suit- 
able for recreation playing in the 
home or for use in religious services 
where an organ is not available. 
There is always a demand for pieces 
of this type and the twenty-three 
medium grade numbers in this album 
provide an excellent repertoire for the 
purpose. 


SCHUBERT 
ALBUM 
Price, $1.00 


Here is a generous assortment of 
some of the best melodic inspirations 
of this famous master, arranged as 
piano solos. Some of Schubert's best 
sangs are represented in this collec- 
tion, as well as a number of his 
shorter piano compositions, together 
with excerpts from his larger piano 
works and orchestral numbers, each 
in an arrangement well within the 
ability of the average player. This 
splendid compilation provides abun- 
dant material for the student of 
teacher seeking study and_ recital 
pieces or for the mere lover of good 
music desiring inspiring numbers for 
home playing. 


PLAYING 
TOGETHER 
First and Second Grade 
Four-Hand Pieces 


Price, 75 Cents 
Twenty fine duets for the 
encouragement, delight and in- 
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RST AND 
SECOND GRADE 
FOUR HAND PIECES 


struction of young piano stu- 
dents. The primo and secondo 
parts both are within the 
reach of young pupils in the 
The excellent pieces in this album all 


first two grades. 
have a strong appéal to the juvenile mind. 


MUSIC LOVERS’ 


DUET BOOK 
Price, 75 Cents 


The lover of ensemble playing 
will enthuse over the contents of 
this album. He: 1 collection ,of 
twenty-six piano TL Jepresens og 
original four-hand compositions and 
arrangements from classic, modern 
and contemporary writers. The 
pieces are about intermediate grade. 


Descriptive Catalogs Upon Violin, Vocal or 
Organ Collections Cheerfully Sent to 
Anyone Requesting Same 


CONCERT 
DUETS 
Price, $1.25 


An album“ in great favor with 
pianists of average ability who de- 


yCight in duet playing in concert or 


ui the home. The numbers in this 
collection represent a varied selec- 
tion as regards style and degree of 
dificulty, and many classic and 
modern composers are represented. 


Oro 


ORIGINAL 
FOUR-HAND 
PIECES 
Price, $1.25 


The twenty numbers in this 
album are all pieces that were 
originally composed for four 
hands.| They are in advanced 
grades and they offer players 
of real ability, excellent ma- 
terial for study, diversion or 
program use. This most suc- 
cessful four-hand album we can enthusiastically commend 
to discriminating players. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


Lityian Norpica - 


- GRAND CONCERT HALL of the mag- ROSA PONSELLE’S recent illness brought THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MU- A NORDICA MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 
Palace of Vine Arts recently completed the opportunity of a lifetime to another American SIC SCHOOLS, at its recent conference in Chi- has been inaugurated with the purpose of restor- 


s, has been dedicated by a gala concert, girl, Leonora Corona, who hails from Texas, in cago, decided that its members would no longer in’ nreserving as a shrine for music lovers 
Royal Family leading the official, artis- spite ofa name she acquired during a successful publicly advertise free or partial scholarships. A wey Sesace of Lillian Nordica, as ‘‘A national 

ue ial and intellectual world of the ‘capital career in Italy. On short notice she undertook movement was started to standardize the courses 2 «tal to the greatest singer America has ever 
The program was made up of composi- the dismaying task of substituting for Miss Pon- in music schools and to put college hour credits ‘uced.” The old homestead, near Farmington, 

bis Belgian composers, including the selle in a performance of “Andrea Chenier” and on such a basis that all schools of the association ine, is being restored, so far as means permit, 
yehe” of César Franck and the “Genie de la ~ little later of supplying her place as Donna will recognize them. its original condition, The sitting-room ard the 
te’ of Peter Benoit, with Frans Ruhlmann, na in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” As we go @ > ‘.o00om in which Mme. Nordica (Lillian Norton) 
conductor of the Concerts Populaires de press it is announced that Miss Ponselle will vas born, have been decorated and furnished ex- 


elles, leading. able to take her place in the title réle of A MUSICAL TYPEWRITER, inven actly as they were in 1857 to 1863 when the six 
0 Ee erdi’s ‘‘Luisa Miller’? when it has its Metro- Signor Ferretto of Milan, after ten, year ed old singer left the little white farmhouse for 
DEBRANDO PIZZETTI, generally conceded itan premiére on December 21st. Hail to Pon- Perimenting, has been named the dacty oston. Costumes worn in her favorite roles and 
one of the most important composers o lle’s return! Good luck to the one who had 8fatico. interesting souvenirs of Mme. Nordica’s life and 
ay, will make a short tour of American music chance through Miss Ponselle’s misfortune! +<¢ ———__—_______} triumphs a) jected in the Sas 
rs, from the latter part of February till late Cee >» VORAK COMPOSITIONS, §recentl Y 
arch. He will appear chiefly as pianist, and REDERICK DELIUS, the now blind English covered, are a Caprice for Violin and Pia, DR. RICHARD A. HERIT: \GE, eminent 
in concerted numbers, but will also deliver poser, has dedicated one of his latest com- a Quartet in F Minor, These have bee among American musical instructors, died at his 
lectures. tions, “Air and Dance?” to the National In- lished in Paris and are a welcome addit home in Spokane, Washington,) on December 


ee ute for the Blind of London “to mark the the Cello Concerto in A Major which was “© fifteenth. For more than thirty| years he had 

'E FAMOUS COVENT GARDEN OPERA iillesmusic centenary and as a tribute to the not so long ago. &, ¢ been Director of the Spokane Musical College 
of London is not to be closed with the stitute’s sixty years ‘of service to the blind.” @ > ; ' which he founded. A native of Ohio, Dr. -Heri- 
‘season, as had been announced; but arrange- is work, as well as the same composer’s q # % ' tage inaugurated the Musical Department of the 
now have been made by which it will re- mmer Night on the River and On Hearing the MASCAGNI’S “IRIS,” which has bee } Northern Indiana Normal School (later, Val- 


in use for at least two more seasons. Both “st Cuckoo in Spring, will be at once published 4". produced for the first time in Chicag paraiso University), and, by his inspirational 


‘onselle and Beniamino Gigli of our Metro- the Braille notation. Rogeived a warm welcome by the press and methods and his genius for organization, made of 
Company have been engaged for the com- @ > t has been a hitherto neglected fake in A sit one of the foremost centers of musical in- 
er | etl at Covent Garden. dR. J. KENDRICK PYNE has celebrated his ¢ een ie the oe West, lest paar, aos 
eee OS ieth year as organist of the Corporation of GYPSIES OF BUDAPEST Whe op: -ominent in the profession receive eir early 
ees OF CYPRUS,” the new Ameri- nchester, England. On the anniversary oc- conservatory for the training of Gypsy mu in fining. nee Mowe ok, was fp we the nest 
I Clarence Loomis of Chicago and Val- ion he was presented a check and an engrossed only. sted to Life Membership in the Nationa u- 
indiana, a, Was given a performance by the yl in recognition of his services to music. G lok par acbere Association, 

oe Eo ocutes Cantk: eile * TO STANLEY CHAPPLE, a fe By ‘THE AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY, in 
Rice, librettist of the opera, who is a ‘HE FIRST OF ITS conductor, has come the unique distinction c id th¢ recent season in Chicago, was sufficiently suc- 
f Louisville was called upon the stage TERICAN COMPOS- ing the first Englishman to conduct the Ph issful that the sponsoring organization, The 
ovation and presented with a iatimal S’ CONCERTS was giv- monic Orchestra of Berlin since the World = Wi eu Opera Society of Chicago, has been able 
on November  twenty- He also, on November 7th, led the Philharn announce that one-half of the fund raised to 
<< nd, by the Rochester Orchestra of Vienna, on which occasion ™ r¢ ‘arantee the success of the Chicago series of 
J STEPHEN FOSTER SOCIETY has ipbony Orchestra, with Introduction and Allegro for Strings was . <formances will be returned to the subscribers. 

z ated in New York. As announced: Howard Hanson con- the two English works on the program. T 3 9 D 
of the Stephen Foster Society is ting. Composers repre- composition had its American premiér: SHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN has been 
in a national movement all the ef- ced.on the program were: ec oee by the Philadelphia Chamber String — in ted by Artur Rodzinski, conductor of the Los 
hy publication and performance in iglas_ Moore, Werner onietta under Fabien Sevitsky. - Angeles Symphony Orchestra, to conduct the first 
erican music and folk-lore.” en, Leo Sowerby, aoe -<¢ —__—____—_——__ performance of his new ‘Oriental Rhapsody,” 

D- ite_an obert Sanders THE SPANISH-AMERICAN FEDERAT O! | when played by that organization. 

CHUMANN, eldest daughter of Sowerby ped be ng Leo SowerBy UNIVERSAL of Madrid has organized a tes —____—_——————__ > 
ara Schumann, died at Interlaken, ders Baye ad t a ena ¢ _ tival to be devoted to Mexican Songs. Thes fac. DR. CASPAR P. KOCH celebrated, on the 
_on November fourteenth, at the age ages D ie Yi e the Serica ace Sea ° been assembled largely through the labo: ‘ef ‘séventeenth of November, his twenty-fifth anni- 
| the last survivor of thi: oh Rene as ore, ti nel ee ane Ignacio Fernandez Esperon, composer and col- sersary as city organist of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
al family. Ted the Pulitzer eee Ing sc rae ae Chi lector of Mexican folk-lore. vania. A special program had been arranged. 
ad compositions on the programs of the Chi- “<@ ——_____—_——__ » There was first an address by Charles Scovel, form- 
DOLIERS® of Gilbert and Sulli- ' and Cleveland symphony orchestras; and so is i A cree 1 Pittsb 3 tis 
‘ ; rly musical editor of the old Pittsburgh Dispate : 
enty ars, is having a revival at as our information indicates, the ‘other two THE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MUS <«, en Harvey B. Gaul. presented to Dr, Koch a 
Theater of London which was ‘ yosers are entirely home-trained. founded by Schumann in 1834, has passed on iterumedal’ commernovativerot. thelevennemlicads 

he ownership of Steingraber and is now t be 7 : F a , : Fi 

first great SUCCESSES of these °g d t p : ing Pittsburgh artists assisted in a program which 


s of the operetta.” All the old ““HE MUSIC NEWS” of Chicago, our lively published by G. Bosse, with Dr. A. Heuss rer tin included Dr. Koch’s playng of a group of com- 
heard again, in modern dress, t:mporary magazine, celebrated, with its first Ing its editor. positions by local composers: The Baptism of 


of their stage zene: ber in 1930, the reaching of its majority. CS Jesus, by T. Carl Whitmer; A Madrigal, by An- 
4 a the first it has been the champion of the “A VICTOR HERBERT FESTIVAL” op ed thony Jawelak; and The Little Bells of the ais 
2a LARGEST PIPE. ORGAN in 1 rican composer and jthe American musical in Philadelphia, on the evening of Decer of Lourdes, by Harvey B. Gaul. 
eported as about to be installed in ‘tin every line, It deserves its well-earned 20th, with Fritzi Scheff in the title réle of = D 
ries of the baronial estate of Pierre ss, if for no other reason than its champion- famous “Mlle. Modiste.’”” Two weeks each = SA CHT | NIN, compos- 
at Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. of native musical art and especially our own to be devoted to the following of the Her’ ¢ and pianist, a chevalier 


ent will cost a quarter of a million lage in both concert and opera. More power light operas: “Mile. Modiste,’’ “Naughty _M <ci- of the Legion of Honor and 


x “he M- =e oN sty # “Babes in Toyland.” “The Fortune Teller” e nmander Of eae 
ci us :bella the Catholic, has 
FESTIVAL CF ose. ane ; a ‘en elected a Member of 
> 7 4\ha > Ae * 


ue Academy of Fine Arts 
teacning im the Royal wservaw | Lear Whowee vs the side utn auu of Madrid, following close- 
Andreina is a pianst, while her sister seventeenth centuries will be featured at the ly in this his friend Manu- 
Giuseppi. > has chosen as her instrument the one Centenary Fair to be held at Antwerp in 1930,” el de Falla. Born in Cuba, 


chief interest will lie in 
ie the world premiére of Rich- aes 
ae, ard Strauss’s “Arabella,” of rs 
* which the libretto is the last 


of the illustrious Nicold, in commemoration of Belgium’s one hundred in 1908, he was taken to 
ee Bet ng eo emnrthaL @ D years of independence. An exhibition ‘of old New York to be educated, N 
ee of “Elektra” “Der EDWARD EIGENSCHENK has been appointed instruments and musical manuscripts will be of and there he early attracted Joacuin Nin 


. lents of musica] history. the attention of Teresa Car- 

Rosenkavalier,” “The Mar- to the post of official organist of the Chicago especial interest to stuc : : 
riage of Figaro” and “The Sol phony Orchestra. The Chicago Symphony Dd 7 ho eu anne develeineet ye tis ae 
Magic Flute’’ will be con- Orchestra is unique in having had this member CLARENCE EDDY, dean of American com- tated a Patia! s r ye a P 
ducted by Clemens Krauss. in its personnel practically from its very begin- cert organists, was sufficiently recovered from a gely a -. 
There will We also presenta- ning; and Mr. Eigenschenk is the lineal successor recent spell of serious illness that he could attend - Be eae os, 

“Don Pasquale’ and of a of such men as Wilhelm Middleschulte, Eric De- the dedication of the new Chicago Civic Opera TALKIE OPERA” is reported to have been 

ibiy “Orpheus and Euridice” Lamarter, Herbert Hyde and Walter Zimmerman. House. When its predecessor, the Auditorium, made possible by a new invention perfected in 
” under Bruno Walter; and @ was dedicated, nearly forty years ago, Mr. Eddy Italy, through which an entire opera may be 


ind “Fidelio” are to be given’. PORENZA DA PONTE, Mozart’s first Italian inaugurated its magnificent organ, playing a com- given unbroken. By means of a magnetic proc- 


- leadin : “ position written especially for the occasion by ess, the sounds are ‘recorded on a fine wire. 
a D _solag Pane akin, ae his, “Don, coer ee Dubois and a concerto for organ and orchestra Then, by linking this wire, at a proper point, 
-WAGNERTAN ASSOCIA- Tecabia Univeraty Rrented vandanameds tor hin. with Theodore Thomas conducting. with the film, so that both run on the same axis, 


‘ ght out an edition of Da Ponte frequently visited America and finally a eee pppoe ation Pee 
talonian dialect. A rather settled in Philadelphia from whence he later M. LUIGI FERRARI TRECATE has been flected Rb: Wag wextahited "an MiAden er abaib 

it is remembered that the moved to New York where he heard the first appointed Director of the famous Conservatory of fs ere ity eh na 

is that of one of the performance in America of Mozart’s ‘Don Parma, replacing Guglielmo Zuelli who is retired ‘WeT'Y ¥' ee 

spots in all Spain. Giovanni,” at the Park Theater, in 1825. by limitations of age. (Continued on page 147) 
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Beethoven and Schubert in Nature's Studio 
CWS © 


A NEW DAY 
in the History of 


THE ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Our readers will be delighted with 
the new fedtures, new music, new 
pictures, new ideas, new articles, 
new interviews, new lessons which 
our staff has assembled from all 
over the world. Members of our 
staff have traveled over 15,000 
miles to secure this unprecedented 
material. 


Coming Features in 
The March ETUDE 


Why Every Boy Should StudyMusic 


A famous Merchant-Musician, Presi- 
dent of one of the largest Department 
Stores in our Country (the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier Company, of Phila- 
delphia), discusses a subject which 
every parent should read. Herbert J. 
Tily, Music Doctor, who supervises | 
thousands of employees, has been a 
practical musician all his business life 


The Music of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play 


Whether or not you are going to 
Oberammergau this year, Miss Julia 
Schelling’s article upon the music will 
thrill you. 


Beethoven’s Love Letters 


The love tragedy of Beethoven is one 
of the great romances of music, as 
told by Commendatore Eugenio Pirani. 


MacDowell’s Study Ideas 


Miss Putnam tells of the practical 
methods of America’s most famous 
composer. 


You Can’t Get Along Without Scales 


Leslie Fairchild’s article will surely 
convince you why. 


A SPECIAL ETUDE 


MUSIC MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL 
will be devoted to 


THE MUSIC AND MUSI- 
CIANS OF SPAIN 


If we were in Spain we would call 
this a Gala issue. It has been in 
preparation for three years. 


Two Dollars a year is a trifle to pay for 
what THE ETUDE has in store, for the 
coming twelve months, Send your 
subscription today and insure its 
monthly visits, 


THE ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Cc: 
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through oversight. 
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dications that it is worth your while at 


least 


to get these facts as quickly as 


possible, and then (Cif you want to) join 


and get your first book free. 
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Teachers of the Piano 


WILL FIND QUALITY 
and 
PERMANENCE OF EDUCATIONAL VALUE | 
in the SEVERAL PUBLICATIONS HERE LISTED 


CWT O 


The Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Piano Books 


One reason for the great success of the Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
books is their directness, the way in which she gives the little 
students something that appeals to the music in their souls in 
order to coax it to their finger tips. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST GRADE 


A primary book of piano principles and practices which is intended to help the busy 
teacher and aid the child. Prepared to meet the demand for modern material, suitable 
to modern methods, by leading the child by the shortest practicable road to keyboard 
fluency, musical feeling and musical intelligence. 


THE CHILD’S SECOND GRADE- 


In this Second Grade Mrs. Dingley-Mathews has not only given practice material, but 
also methods for arousing and holding interest in technical and musical exercises that 
will, to a large extent, eliminate ‘‘task” from the daily practice. 


Price. 
THE BOY’S OPEN DOOR TO MUSIC 


A “boy’s’’ boak of piano music, by one thoroughly at home in boy psychology, this 
volume of new “pleasure” as well as “profit” playing material will be a boon to teachers 
who want something so fresh and stimulating, so naturally within the grasp of the groping 
beginner’s hand, that it cannot help but please impatient boyhood. 


The Carl W. Grimm Piano Books 


This famous teacher of children and young students has made 
a unique understandable contribution to study material for those 
beginning to learn how to play the piano. Thousands of copies 
of these books are being sold yearly. 


GRIMM’S NOTE SPELLING BOOK 


This Music-Spelling Book is intended to afford an attractive aid in teaching beginners 
to read music. Its aim is to give a correct idea of the Treble and Bass notes by employing 
the seven letter-names in such a manner as to form words with notes not only on 
the staff, but also above and below it. Teaching the notes in the order as here given will 
enable any pupil to read, write and play all Treble and Bass notes on, above, and below 
the staff in a short time. ; 

..$ .50 


Prices. 
GRIMM’S MELODIOUS STUDIES IN FIRST GRADE 


Introductory to “Grimm's Poetical Studies.’”’ These little studies are technical exercises 
in melody form; in the two books may be found studies in minor as well as major keys 
and while there are no note values shorter than eights, nevertheless present a great variety 
of rhythmical patterns. All the technical features are concealed in beautiful melodic 
themes so that the beginner at the piano is unconscious of doing real technical work. Two 


volumes. 
.$ .60 
GRIMM’S POETICAL STUDIES 


These twelve little etudes are for pupils in the second grade and designed to train 
their fingers as well as to appeal to their imaginations. In these studies the right and 
left hands are equally considered, and all the various technical problems of the grade 
taken into account; further, they have been supplied with copious marks of expression, 
tempo, phrasing and fingering. 

-60 


Price, each.... 


The Leo Paalz Study Books for the Piano 


Highly Endorsed by Eminent Authorities 
TECHNICAL OCTAVE STUDIES 


You can dispense with all other octave studies if you use these. Why? Because they 
are modern. they mean 100 per cent efficiency in octave playing if properly used. They 
put the whole matter of playing octaves easily, gracefully and with perfect control on a 
practical basis. “Nothing antiquated, but stripped to the essentials of what is really needed, 
this is the book you must have if you wish to be able to play octaves without ever giving 
them a thought—in other words, perfectly. $ .75 


SUPER LEGATO STUDIES 


Polyphonic, and double note material in contrary motion. In this volume will be found | 
the invention of a new form of technical exercises having for their purpose: The develop- 
ment of polyphonic technic: The simplification of double-note playing: The exposition of 
a new system of finger independence: The invention of devices for holding two, three 
and even four fingers while the hands move freely over the entire keyboard, 0 work 
entirely different from anything undertaken in this field of piano literature. 


Prices 


THUMB STUDIES 


Scale and arpeggio material in contrary motion. 
and accurate scale, arpeggio and passage playing: consisting of entirely new material 
for thumb development. In presenting the technical material which constitutes this 
volume, diligent and accurate care has been taken to formulate only such exercises as 
will prove for the Pianoforte. This little work is in extensive use, and is of practical 
value to the student. Although entitled ‘Thumb Studies” it will be found that not a 
finger has been neglected but that ample work is provided for each. 


Pricess44.00n Atece eae eee $1.00 


A rapid course in fluent, speedy 


Any or all of the foregoing standard volumes of piano pedagogy | 
will be sent to you for examination. ‘ : 

You will never regret having had the privilege of such examina- 
tion. 

Send in your request today. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY (| 
1107 JACKSON STREET 


CNG YN NAT I OHIO 


| 
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Just Published! 


OFF WE GC 
AGAIN! 


A Second Book of Poetr 

Pieces for Piano 
by 

Angela Diller and — 

Elizabeth Quail 
Supplements the first 
book, ‘‘Off We Go.”’ 
PRICE $1.00 


Radically different from other books of piano instruction for 
little children. Many new and effective ideas are introduced. 
Most attractive and entertaining is its presentation of the sub- 
ject. Charmingly illustrated with 9 full-page pictures by 
A. Gladys Peck. 


a Se 
Standard Text Books for Essential Subjects 


THEORETICAL WORKS MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR 
By George A. Wedge THE STUDENT 
Ear-Training and Sight-Sing- By J. Lawrence Erb 


ANUS sige ties Hae Te $2.50 a Of Special Interest to High 
Advanced Ear- Training and j School Students and Music- | 
Sight-Singing. -Siccsce eke nee 250 Lovers Generally—Designed 
Keyboard Harmony ........... 250 to Serve as a Brief History of 
Rhythm in Music.............. 1.50 Music, |... assets eee 


Seria AE RA 
NEW SCHOOL KEYBOARD CHART 


Folds in the middle. Printed on heavy cardboard. Just out 
Price 25 cents. | 


A PRACTICAL METHOD © 
FOR THE VIOLIN 


By Nicholas Laoureux 


Adopted by the Conservatories of Brussels, Amsterdam, The — 
Hague, Glasgow, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and the principal — 
Academies of Belgium, Holland, Rhenish Prussia, France, South 
America, ete. 


All the volumes of this violin method are contained i 
SCHIRMER’S SCHOLASTIC SERIES | 


as follows: 


90. PART I: Elements of Bowing 93.. PART III: School of Bowi 
and Left Hand Technique Preparatory studies to the Kreutzer, Fi 
By means of cleverly adapted movements, and Rode studies........+++++++- net 


the pupil is taught how to hold both bow . 2 ‘ 

and violin in a wholly correct manner.  lLl- 94. PART IV: Virtuosity of 
lustrated with several graphic photographs; Left Hand 

followed by 60 pages of progressive exer- Exercises in the form of legato scales, 
CICS Ca nepts eb eo essa se arm eae net $1.25 peggios, double stops, etc. 


146. Supplement to Part I 

Thirty. progressive studies in the first position 
preceded by preparatory exercises. .net $1.25 
91. PART II: The Five Positions 

and Their Employment 

Together with a practical study of d& ~ 

manché, Fifty-six pages of studies.net $1.25 
92. Supplement to Part II 


Twenty-eight progressive studies preceded by 
preparatory exercises ....-...... net $1.25 


147. PARTS I and II 


In one volume (without supplements) 
net $2.25 


SPANISH EDITION 
95. PART «1°. iaeeaeeaneaen 
96. PART Il. Vin eocneaeeansee 


97. Supplement to Part 
Il: ... . 2cnesieanieeenten team 


., 98. PART. TID eaten eeeennan 
99. PART IV 


< 2G wlee de sie ten 


190. Gammes et Arpeges (Se 

and Arpeggios) , 
Within two octaves and in five pos‘tions, 
tended for pupils of the second grade 
net 


“Supported by the opinion of such a renowned virtuoso and expert 
as CESAR THOMSON, I can only concur in the praise which he ~ 
bestows on the author of this Violin Method, and approve and recom- 
mend the use of this extremely interesting work for instruction ow 
the violin at the Royal Conservatory in Brussels.”-—F, A, GEV AERT, 
Director. 


Send for complete descriptive Booklet 


G. SCHIRMER (Inc.) 


3 East 43d Street New Yeo 


Schirmer Publications are carried in stock by your 
Local Dealer 


Complete 
School of Technic 
By ISIDOR PHILIPP 


HIS is truly a “‘celebrated’’ work since 

many teachers of high standing con- 
sider that the regular use of the material 
in it makes possible real achievement in 
pianistie art. It is a compendium of mod- 
ern technic exhaustive in all details of all 
forms of finger exercises, scales, chords 
and arpeggios, double notes, trills, tremolo, 
glissando and bravura. This material means 
much, not only in student days but also 
for the daily practice work of accomplished 
amateurs and professionals. May be started 
upon in grade five. 


Price, $2.00 


Preparatory 
School of Technic 
By ISIDOR PHILIPP 


N excellent book of practical exercises 
containing all technical essentials that 
will give the student a substantial founda- 
tion when used as daily practice material 
throughout grades 3% to 5. It is ideal to 
precede the same author’s “‘Complete School 


of Technic.” 
Price, $1.25 


L’Art Du Clavier 


THE ART OF THE PIANO 
By THEODORE LACK 


eulties of piano technic. 


IN FOUR BOOKS 


tical educational value. 


= 


Price, $1.50 


HE student given this volume and assigned 
throughout grades 3, 4 and 5, a judicious number 
of these studies for daily practice is certain to become 
a finished and artistic performer if there is earnest 
application to the thorough mastering of these 100 
short exercises covering the various phases and diffi- 


Studies in Musicianship 


SELECTED STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By STEPHEN HELLER 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
ISIDOR PHILIPP 


EN HELLER had the rare gift of writing study ma- 
terial which possesses charm and grace, together with prac- 
In addition to his best known and 
widely used sets of studies, Heller’s writings were so volumin- 
ous that many wonderful educational gems heretofore have 
remained hidden. These volumes serve to present the very best 
of all Heller’s studies, arranged, annotated and edited in a 
masterly manner by Monsieur Philipp, world-known as a great 
ae and the famous professor of the Paris Conservatoire. 
e is the foremost living pupil of Stephen Heller. 


Teachers who want to develop accomplished students of whom 
they will be privileged to be proud should include in their 
courses of instruction a journey through these books. The first 
volume may be taken up as suplementary material in grade - 

three, volume two comes along about the fourth grade, volume 
three in the fifth grade and volume four will occupy pupils who 
are in the sixth grade or beyond. 


‘THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


_ MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS— 


Notable Piano Study Materials 


IN CONSTANT USE BY PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


Selected Czerny Studies 


SELECTED, EDITED AND ARRANGED IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER 
By EMIL LIEBLING 
IN THREE BOOKS 


The Famous 


Price, $1.00 Each 
“Cxzerny-Liebling” Volumes 
HE great Franz Liszt, one of the greatest piano 


teachers of all time, gave the advice, “Practice Czerny 
diligently.” Many Czerny studies seem absolutely indis- 


pensable to real achievement in piano playing. Because 


he wrote so much excellent piano technical material, there 
is a problem for even the best informed teacher to select 
the most helpful. The eminent piano pedagog, Emil Lieb- 
ling, selected for these three volumes the best of all 
Czerny studies and carefully arranged them in progres- 
sive order. This masterly compilation of the “cream” of 
Czerny’s superb studies is a great favorite with sincere 
teachers. The first volume may be introduced to pupils 
advanced in the second grade. The second volume is of 
great service in grades 3 to 5, and the third volume is for 
real advanced work from the fifth grade on. 


Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.50 


ABRILOWITSCH, Rosenthal, Lhevinne, Jonas, Good- 

son, Bachaus and many others in the ranks of the 
great virtuoso teachers have pronounced this work invalu- 
able to: piano study. Scales are the foundation of a 
piano technic and in making the study of them inter- 
esting as well as beneficial, this book utilizes original 
features contained in no other work. It is the simplest 
and yet most comprehensive work upon the subject, and 
may be introduced early in the career of the ambitious 
student. Can be taken up along in grade 2 and used as 
collateral material along up into grade 5. 


VOLUME ONE 


Album of Trills 
Price, 75 Cents 
ONTAINS 18 very attractive 
medium-grade pieces which enable 
piano pupils to become proficient in 
‘trill work since in each one the trill 
is introduced in some form. 


Price, $1.25 Each 


VOLUME TWO 
Album of Scales 


Price, 75 Cents 
WENTY-THREE bright, interest- 
ing medium-grade pieces, in which 

work of a scale character predomin- 
ates, are given in this volume to en- 
courage practice in this necessary 
phase of technic. 


VOLUME THREE 
Album of Arpeggios 


Price, 75 Cents 
OME of these 20 pieces might be 
considered as only well advanced 
second grade, but none really goes be- 
yond third grade. Arpeggio figures 
predominate in each. 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES GLADLY GRANTED TO MUSIC TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


Complete Copies of These or Other Publications Sent with Return Privileges According to Our “On Sale”’ Plan—Details on Request 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS—WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK 


1712-1714 
CHESTNUT ST. 
ESTABLISHED 1883 


By ISIDOR PHILIPP 


ERE is one of the most original works on technic 

to be found in the whole literature of piano 
materials. 
ful material given for the completion of finger work 
in extension may be apportioned wisely in daily prac- 
tice according to the weaknesses and particular needs 
in the student’s technic. These are for the moderately 
student or for any accomplished player 
wanting helpful daily practice material. 


advanced 


An Interesting and Unique Series of 


“Study Pieces for Special Purposes” 


FEBRUARY 1930 


The New Gradus 
ad Parnassum 


ACADEMIC EDITION OF SELECTED 
STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


REVISED AND COMPILED BY 
ISIDOR PHILIPP 


HESE “New Gradus’”? Volumes comprise 

an exhaustive treatment of the various 
departments of technic, each in separate 
books. The major portion of the studies 
used in these volumes fall in grades 5 to 7. 
The selections they present from the great- 
est piano technicians and works of classic 
composers are the same material used by 
M. Philipp in his master piano classes in 


the Paris Conservatoire. 


Price 

Book 1—Left-Hand Technic, Catalog 
INOW SO90) Warhols acs denaeial $0.90 

Book 2—Right-Hand Technic, Catalog 
WOureGbbe hdc n ye ee meee -90 

Book 3—Hands Together, Catalog No. 
BOO8. Mie ern cicasts sete eteniiak -90 
Book 4—Arpeggios, Catalog No. 8693. .90 

Book 5—Double Notes, Catalog No. 
SCOA e635 ieee a ue ee 90 

Book 6—Octaves and Chords, Catalog 


No. 8695 .. 
Book 7—The Trill, Catalog No. 8696.. .90 


Book 8—Various Difficulties, Catalog 
INO3 S69 timo) ere mechia ane ar ee -90 


Finger Gymnastics 
Price, $1.50 


Contents are so arranged that the wonder- 


VOLUME FOUR 


Album of Octaves 


Price, 75 Cents 
CTAVE mastery is an enjoyable 
task for the student utilizing the 
26 third and fourth grade pieces in 
this fine album. 


VOLUME FIVE 
Album of 
Thirds and Sixths 


Price, 75 Cents 
GOOD foundation in this phase of 
technic is requisite to future 
progress. There are 25 interesting 
medium-grade pieces in this album. 


VOLUME SIX 


Album of 


Cross-Hand Pieces 
Price, 75 Cents 
HERE is considerable attractive 
music for pianists in which cross- 
hand work is featured. The average 
pupil delights in the effects and grace- 
ful keyboard work of such numbers, 
and here are 21 for pupils in inter- 
mediate grades. 
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ANNOUNCING 


FEBRUARY 1980 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
TO MUSIC TEACHERS 


Attractive Discounts Bringing these 
materials to you at prices comparable 
with lowest prices offered by Amert- 


can Publishers. 


Write for Professional Rate Card 


In the foreign catalogues listed below are to be found 
the world’s best music for all purposes—original and authen- 
tic editions of the classics—and the latest compositions of 


modern masters for every type of musical endeavor. 


The 


compositions listed provide only the briefest suggestions as 


to type. 


UNIVERSAL EDITION 


Piano 
ALBENIZ, Suite Espagnole........... net $3.00 
BARTOK, Ailegro Baibaro...... -net 40) 
CASELLA, Eleven Children’s Pieces... .net 1.50 
DOHNANYI, Opus 11, Four Rhapsodies, 
2 Vols. Each amet 21625) 
FRIEDMAN-GARTNE R, Five Viennese 
PHC eS) + ACH an parraia a aig sted ee net 1.00 
MEDTNER, Opus 42, No. aby Russian Fairy 
TAI OCR Meese cae Wears: [ss ONDA e mee net <75 
POLDINI, Three Sonatilles, 3 Vols. Each 
net 75 
PROKOFIEFF, March from Three Oranges 
net. 75 
RESPIGHI, Three Preludes on a seorae 
Melody aoe net 1.25 
SCHONBERG, Opus 19, ’ Six Little Piano 
pieces eee MOD. lio 
SCHYTTE, Opus 53, _ Sonata in B Major, net 1.50 
SCRIABIN, Opus 78, No. 2, Flammes som- 
bres Shiner j ce. net .75 
STRAUSS, R., Opus 24, Death and ‘Trans- 
figuration ; net 2.00 


STRAUSS, R., Opus 28, Till ‘Bulenspiegel 
net 2.00 


STRAVINSKY, Opus 7, No. 4 Etude...net .90 


Violin Studies and Pieces 


ACHRON, Opus 36, Two Moods...,....net .75 
ACHRON, La Romanesea net .60 
BARTOK-SZEKELY, Roumanian National 

Dance . elimeninet 200 
DAQUIN-MANEN, Le Coucou. Ae! anes net 90 
GLUCK-MANEN, Ballet ; : net 50. 
GRETCHANINOFF, Opus 108, No. 4, Ber- 

CAUSE os > cts Sie ces shee wae PY ee eases net .75 
RESPIGHI, a Gregoriano facy.,.Net? (2550 
STRAUSS, R., Op. 18, Sonata in E flat.net 3.00 
STRAUSS, i, Orchestral Studies, 2 Vols. 

MARCH ere: cron oy ter. ABs ce ‘ .omet 1,50 
SZYMANOWSKI-KOCHANSKI, Chant de 

Roxane net 90 


ESCHIG 


Piano 


DE PALLA, Nights in a Garden of Spain, net $2.40 
DE FALLA, Spanish Dances No. 1 and No. 


2 from “‘La Vie Breve.”? Each. . -net 1.00 
MILHAUD, Saudades do Brazil 
Suite No. 1 and No. 2. Each net 1.80 


Publishers represented 
exclusively by ASSOCIATED- 
U. S. A.— CANADA — MEXICO 


UNIVERSAL EDITION, VIENNA 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
MINIATURE SCORES EDITION 


ALBERT J. GUTMANN, VIENNA 
OTTA MAASS, VIENNA 
WIENER OPERETTEN VERLAG 
B. BESSEL ET CIE, PARIS 
CHOUDENS, PARIS 

ANTON J. BENJAMIN LEIPZIG 
D. RAHTER, LEIPZIG 

N. SIMROCK, BERLIN 

MAX ESCHIG & CIE, PARIS 

B. SCHOTT’S SOEHNE, MAINZ 
ED. BOTE & G. BOCK, BERLIN 
F. E. C. LEUCKART, LEIPZIG 

J. HAINAUER, BRESLAU 


NIN, | Chain of oWaltzes. 266 co. . net. be a 
RAVEL, Les Miroirs, complete........ net 
TURINA, Coins de Seville, complete... .net 60 
VILLA-LOBOS, Saudades das Selvas Brasil- 

QUNGS 1 37 venules) spears «ets lope Bree ke -net 1.60 
WIENER, Sonatine Syncopee.......... net 1.80 
Violin Studies and Pieces 

MILHAUD: Saudades do Brazil: 

Noe 3). Ipanema .:: se anes ns pate wrehe 80 

No. 4 Corcovado -80 
NIN, In the Garden of Lindaraja...... net 1.20 
NIN-KOCHANSKI, Chants d’Espagne...net 1.60 
RAVEL, Payane pour Une Enfant 

Delunte eins srccimatei na Recamerer tna net 1.00 
VILLA-LOBOS, Sonata Fantasy No. 1,.net 1.60 
WEDENER Suite t ic cosh. cate Mie ert bled net 2.00 


LEUCKART 


Piano 


BACH-ZADORA, Prelude and Hugue 


in A minor. 


JUON, Opus 74, Children’s Dreams, - 

Oo books! Bach’ s4aameemecnee ne oe net 
NIEMANN, Opus 84 Suite... .. net 
NIEMANN, Opus 110, Br. azilian Rhapsodies 

net 
SJOGREN, Opus 15, Six Fantasies, 


Fach... 
Opus 64, 


2 books. 
STRAUSS, R., Alpine Symphony 
net 


ZLLCHER, Opus 105, Four Easy Pieces eplt. 


Violin Studies and Pieces 


BLOCII, ERNST, Poeme Mystique...... net 
COUPERIN-HAVEMANN, Cherubins... .net 
DONT, Opus 39, Seales, 3 books. Each, net 
OYA, Position Studies, Book I...... net 


MEYER-HELMUND, Longing 
STRAUSS, R., Cradle Song... 0... . . net 


WEBER-REUTER, Opus 65, Invitation to 
the Dance teneyie escheat sts, oy irae 
ZILCHER, Opus 210, Easy Pieces..... .net 


BENJAMIN & RAHTER 


Piano 
ARENSKY, Op. 2, Concerto, ....... . net $2. 
BORTKIEWICZ, Op. 15, Ten Etudes, 
complete. SNe Ne -net 
IPPOLITOW-IVANOW, — Caucasian Sketches, 
KARGANOFF, Op. 6 <Arabesques, 2 Vols. 
Bach (sesso earl. cee ere ot Orel net 
MEDTNER, Op. No, 1 Idylle.........net 
MOUSSORGSKY, a ptetires from an Exposi- 
ION aoe ohare amtcn. ere PaRE erate oe net 
PABST- TSCHAIKOWSKY, “Opus 81, Eugen 
Onegin, Paraphrase de Concert...... ce 1 
SCHUTT, Opus 35, Preludes.......... 1 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, Opus 49, Overture i812 
net 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, Opus 71, Chinese Dance. 


Note Carefully 


In ordering against charge account, 
specific as to grade and character of materials desired, 
and submit commercial references. 


We also carry large supplies of music from the 
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catalogues of domestic publishers. 


To Supervisors 


All catalogues represented abound in excellent 
materials for school, broadcasting and salon orches- 
May we send catalogues and a selection of 
piano parts for your consideration? 


tras. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


THE E 


ZILCHER, Opus 44, Dance and Song, ; BESSEL 
BOO A och eee: gat ee ee eee es Re net $0.75 
Nar : 3 Piano 
Violin Studies and Pieces : ; : 
GRETCHANINORF, Op, 81, In Old Style | SEN OTe La eee ae 
et 1.25 30RODIN, P , eplt 2 Seren eee 
SEYBOLD, Op. 182, New School of Violin | © GLAROENDY”. ied in F’ sharp “ni 
Studies, 12 parts. Each......... net 1.25 GI AZOUNOV, Miniakace ees aerah lh 
ae ‘Mabie Made net 1.50 MOUBSORGSKY, ‘Scherzo, B flab... net 
PAT a ac ee ee net 1.75  MOUSSORGSKY, A Night on the Bare ‘ 
L I onoatt ine D Minor 3 Mountain >...) anon eee net 1. 
YARTINI. PENTE, Concerto in D Minor. 2.00 ORLOV, 112 Russian Polk Songs for Piano 
net 1. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, Flight of the Bum- 
SCHOTT ble Bee, Concert arr. by Strimer. .. .net 
Pi. RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, Snow Storm, Con- 
iano cert. arrangement by Strimer........ net 
ALBENIZ, Op. 165, Espana, 6 Album TSCHAIKOWSKY-PABST, Opus 16, No. ye 
Leaves, .completé 8... kc. es net $1.25 Berceuse ........: « «aban eet 
FAIRCHILD, The Wind in the Cypresses, net 1.00 
GOLDMARK, In the Garden............. .60 Violin Stade d Pi 
GRAINGER-TSCHAIKOWSKY, Paraphrase on ne tolin Studies an veces 
Blower? Waltatijicamue cai tet te net 1.25 : A eH, 
GRETCHANINOF, “Opus 98, Children’s) AUBUMMRUSSE 2) ss met 
NSSSCATTNTLENE REHEVr eG nt: + CLAZOUNOV, Melodie Arabe ......... net... 
GRETCHANINOBE, “Opus 99, In the 00 MOUSSORGSKY-HARTMANN, Gopak.< net; 
HINDEMITH, ‘Opus 26, 1922 Suite... net 1:50 RIMBKY-KORSAKORS AAG 
NEW PIANO BOOK, 3 volumes of poten : reac ae 
piano music... Bach. jc 0s. ae eee sek 1.50 
PIERNB, Impressions of a Music vial, 4 
Multa ace Shae hs, ace etree eat aS ae net 2. 
SAUER, te Musie Box, original or simpli te BOTE & BOCK 
fied. ACH tic od sine aee eee es pitageert ne 5 
SAUER, Murmuring Wind ............ net 1.00 Piano 
Spar mc onna Opus 74, No. 3, Danse . _D'ALBERT, Opus 1 Suite complete. . .. .net $2: 
a SUT) eis hae ted ee D’ALBERT, ‘Tiefland Potpourri........ net 1. 
i LUE Fk aohaae gg net 75 | CHOPIN-KLINDWORTH, Ballads... net 
SCOTT, CYRIL, Rainbow Trout... ..... net 1.00 “ CHOPIN-KLINDWORTH, Nocturnes... .net 1. 
TOCH, Opus 31, No. 3, The Juggler....net 1.00 CHOPIN-KLINDWORTH, Preludes’... het 
Cpe, B : eae ee Opus 55, Hungarian Fan- 
Violin Studies and Pieces Mie 
ALBENIZ-DUSHKIN, Jota Aragonesa... net 1.00 CRUBNPELD STRAUSS, Soles de eee te 
GERSHWIN-DUSHKIN, Short Story... net 1. aa hei se 
GRUENFELD-STRAUSS, Spring Voices, net 1.1 
GOLDEN FIDDLE, Volumes 1 and 2. se 1.50 LAMBERT, Opus 30, Au Claire de la Lune 
STMMARTINI-ELMAN, Canto Amoroso... 1.50  rpscHPTIZKY, Opus 46, No. 5 moe 1. 
Scaae Sec ee Be th etc Bee ee fo (Hommage a Czerny) . Sia ane 1. 
. i pap ts LA aaUea ne a tec er LESCHETIZKY, Opus 48, No. 38, Etude 
VIVALDI-NACHBEZ, Concerto in A minor,. 1.50 Heroique 1. 
VIVALDI-NACHEZ, Concerto in G minor.. 1.50 PPM ese i ni Pe NETS i 
FIMBALIST; Russian ......0 ......0-.. 175, PADEREWSKL Op) Eee ee 
ZIMBALIST, Old Folks at Home......... 75 | Pha h aes ion 5! oe 


1. 
RESPIGHI, Fantasie “The Sunken Bell’? net 1.! 
SMETANA, Bartered Bride Overture... ... . 1. 


i Violin Studies and Pieces 
tano 
3 AUER, Opus 4, Romance............. net. 
BACH-BUSONI, Chromatic Fantasy and BACH-JOACHIM, Sonatas and Partitas, : 
Few ee Rae Pe eC it 2 vols, Each. Sees meene ne net 1. 
19) ON, Opus 47, Kreutzer Sonata.. 1.25 DVORAK- BARMA 2, - 
BR: ee jut ER-MAHR, 51  Uebungen, zurka .. am - a Sons nes : 7 TEE cae . 
2 books’. -Wach6 certs sickens cece -60 Go NOD- M. r from | , 
BRAHMS-MEYER-M AHR, Opus 24, Handel ae ELMAN, ae oes 4 
Vatiitions® ccucmum tae teem ae bier 40 JOACHIM, Coneerto in G......... .. met 5. 
PEAS EEE MAE, Opus 118, Six ie KOTEK, Opus 8, Six Practical Studies, net 1.1 
ano Pieces... .. 6. Ceo rele fre PADPREWSKI, Opus 13, Sonata...... net 3.4 
DOHNANYI, Opus 17, No. 1, Mareh -60 REGER, Opus 91, Sonatas, 4 books. Buch 
GODARD, Opus 149 Book I, Etudes En- net LE 
: ee ea Ree IO emia ne ie RESPIGHI, Poema Autumnale......... net 3. 
olonaise No, 2 25 SAURET, Opus 66, No. 3, Valse Mi Yr 
NIEMANN, Opus 76, No. 5, Bird of Para- tig it Rite seco 
aise’ atvias Waterfall tenn. estos +15 SAURET, Opus 11, Souvenir 08 ~ 
NIEMANN, Opus 89, In Japan, Suite. . 1.50 les . aE ae pa =a Aco: ae 1 


NIEMANN, Opus 92, No. 6, Silver Cascade. .90 


RUBINSTEIN, Ballet Music from “‘Fera- 
LLL) FSP SANS aS CHR PE CaN 7 CPS Na cep een ah 90 ; 
RUBINSTEIN, ‘Torechlight Dance of the 
Brides; 2)::< Re ren nen ee 30 CHOUDENS 
SCHUTT, Opus 45, No. 2, Romance d’amour, .75 4 
SCHUTT, Opus 84, No. 1, Parisian Waltz. 1.50 Piane 
BIZET-TAVAN, Fantasie Pearl Fishers... . #14 
- 7s . : BROCHE, Three Etudes ...net 14 
Violin Studies and Pieces DEBUSSY, Le Triomphe de Bacchus... net 1d 
BACH-JOACHIM, Concerto in A minor....  .75 GODARD, Op. 122, Impressions de ‘Cam- 
BEETHOVEN-JOACHIM, Opus 61, Concerto pagne eplt.' (= 5. eee oe ee net 4.5 
1 ies VA ee a elon URN ene tes amas at avi} GOUNOD, Faust Overture............... 1. 
BOHM, Opus 314, No. 10, Mazurka Caprice 1.20 GOUNOD, Mireille Overture ............. 1. 
BRAHMS- SCHNIRLIN, Opus 100, Sonata MESSAGER-CREMER, Fortunio Fantasie... 
No.2) In Ay Ree see eens 75 RABAUD, Fantasie Marouf.............. F: 
DVORAK-KREISLER, Humoresque ....net  .90 REYER-TAVAN, Salammbo Fantasie. ... . 12 
HUBAY, Opus 45, No. 1, Mazurka in ST. SARNS, Serenadé.-%.2s.-e0- nes es = > Af 
‘ASIMNOL Es teeta ede et ee ronion pire x) 
JOACHIM & MOSER, Violin School, 
Book 1, complete 3.50 iolt i i 
Rack tio commiehe is Violin Studies and Pieces 
Book III, complete ‘ 5.00 BIZET-DAUBE, Adagietto .............. 
MARTEAU, Opus 14, Bowing Studies..... 2.25 BIZET-HUBAY, Carmen Fantasie...... net 1 
MEYER- RAUBINEK, Modern Studies ‘for QOUNOD-SARASATE, Fantasie from Faust. 11. 
Violin, 3 books. Each......... J... met 2.00 LEONCAVALLO, Serenade Franeaise...... . i 
SCHUTT, Opus 44 Suite...... natn TOU ST. .SAENS, Serenadé/)ccnneeeen ea 1 
' f 
% 
FOR SCHOOLS, CLUBS, Etc. 
please be LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES OF THE ¥ 
MASTERS Z 
by such authorities as 4 


Frederick Martens William Humiston 
25c each 


CAKLS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND 
MATERIAL ON APPROVAL 


ASSOCIATED 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
140 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
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4+ASTER MUSIC 


Examination Privileges Gladly Extended 
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ASTER ANTHEMS EASTER CANTATAS 


MIXED VOICES 
ks (*) denote Anthems without Solos. 
Title Composer Price 


*Alleluia, Alleluia!.A. U. Brander $0.15 
Alleluia, Christ Is Risen 
R. M. Stults  .12 


(New) RAINBOW OF PROMISE 
By WILLIAM BAINES Price, 60 cents 


A short cantata using about 20 minutes. 
It is an effective and exceedingly attractive 


cantata sure to be liked. 
And When the Sabbath Was (New) THE RISEN KING 
Past (with Violin) 


W. H. Jones 15 By ALFRED WOOLER Price, 60 cents 
As It Began to Dawn 

Chas. Vincent .10 
Awake, Thou That Sleepest 

HB. -Gy Maker 12 


Dr. Wooler gives a splendid contribution to 
special Easter services in this new cantata. It 
is a good serious work, yet not difficult, and 


I. is melodious throughout. 
*Awake, Thou That Sleepest 
J. Stainer  .08 LIFE ETERNAL 


Awake Up My Glory.J. Barnby  .10 By NORWOOD DALE Price, 60 cents 


Break Forth with Jo 5 ‘ : 
Ree cd Dalea 10 A well written, very melodious cantata with 
Christ Is Risen.E, H. Sheppard .12 the solo voices well cared for, and a judicious 
Cl 


Arist ‘Ia Ris eneiromheuDeda balancing of quartet and chorus numbers. 
mea R. S. Morrison  .12 KING OF GLORY 
Oris r SOV 
Besta forse Ashford 12 | BY R- S. MORRISON Price, 60 cents 
Christ the Lord Is Risen Today The composer has enlivened this ‘cantata, 
H. P. Hopkins .15 having a prologue, with much variety but the 
Christ the Lord Is Risen Today work is never difficult and always melodious, 
(Violin Obbligato) Time, about 40 minutes. 
Geo. Noyes Rockwell  .12 
Day of Resurrection ALLELUIA! 
E. A. Barrell, Jr. .12 By R. M. STULTS Price, 60 cents 
Easter Day........ W. Berwald  .12 A choral cantata for Easter with effective 
Easter Hymn...H. P. Hopkins .12 solos for the different voices. The music is 
Glory Crowns the Victor’s unusually melodic and pleasing and is easy to 
BETO Wid earch ctaeiate R. M. Stults  .12 prepare with the average choir group. 


God Hath Sent His Angels DAWN OF THE KINGDOM 


: W. . Jones 12 
Hail! Festal Day } By J. TRUMAN WOLCOTT 
R. S. Morrison 12 Price, 60 cents 


Hearts to Heaven and Voices This cantata is most suitable for any short 


a5 F. eae wrenes ee church service. he solos are chiefly for 
ae OE woe tee tenor and baritone, and the choruses are ef- 
Hosanna ....... Granier-Adams__.12 + 


*Hymn of Gladness.R. M. Stults _ .12 festive, Dut not ditentt, 
I Am He That Liveth r FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE 
C. Simper 12 : 
tithe Crosa of Christ 1 Glory By R. M. STULTS : Price, 60 cents 
(Good Friday).E. L. Cranmer 06 The first part of this fine’ cantata encom- 
King, All Glorious.R. M. Stults .12 | Passes the story of the Passion, and the sec- 
Lord Now Victorious ond, the Resurrection, Each part is complete 
Mascagni-Greely 20 in itself and the work may be used both at 
Lo, the Winter Is Past Lenten and Easter services. 
P.W. Orem .15 VICTORY DIVINE 
O Come and Mourn with Me 
Awhile......... E. S. Barnes .12 | By J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS 
Rejoice and Be Glad Price, $1.00 
W. Berwald = .12 A fine church cantata for Lenten or Easter- 
Sing with All the Sons of Glory tide use with well-contrasted numbers for solo 
: R. M. Stults .12 voices and for chorus. It is brilliant and 
Strife Is O’er, The melodious and the entire cantata is. somewhat 
FE. S. Hosmer .12 | above the average of works of this kind. 


Thanks Be to God As IMMORTALITY 


Paul s 
To the Place een By R. M. STULTS Price, 60 cents 


m. Baines 12 This is a well-planned cantata with text 
Welcome, Happy Morning chiefly from the Scriptures. Bright and effec- 
Geo. Noyes Rockwell .12 | tive throughout. 


WOMEN’S VOICES THE LIVING CHRIST 
Alleluia, gee cers Fett) 2 By R. M. STULTS Price, 60 cents 
=U. Brander  .1 se 
. Scriptural texts and well-known hymns are 
Christ Is Risen (Two Part) Reet for the were a the excellent solos and 


J.C. Warhurst .12 oie has ‘ : 
° ng choruses in this easy, but effec- 
Hosanna (Two Part).J.Granier 10 fie eee u Ys 


MEN’S VOICES 
Alleluia, Alleluia!.A.U. Brander 15 
Behold I Shew You a Mystery 
aw. . Solly 1522 
Sing with All the Sons of Glory 
F, H. Brackett .10 


PIPE ORGAN SOLOS 


No. Title Composer Price 
6901 Adoration.........F. Borowski $0.50 


EASTER SOLOS 22856 Alleluia, Easter pence shee | A 


23080 Alleluia, Alleluia (Choral) 
W. D. Armstrong .35 


Title Composer Price | 24613 Chant Joyeux.E. A. Sheppard .40 

Christ Hath Arisen (High 23167 Easter Joy....... E. S, Hosmer .40 
Voice) (Violin Obbligato) 9693 Festival March .....R. Diggle .60 

: G. N. Rockwell $0.50 7575 Festival March ....C.| Teilman  .50 
Come, See the Place Where 18956 Finale in C......... C. Harris  .40 


Jesus Lay (Med. Voice) 4678 « FROSanna’ss... «clase ree P. Wachs ~— .50 
Paul Ambrose’ .40 17302 Short Postlude for Easter 

Easter Eve (High Voice with : E. S. Hosmer — .30 

Violin and Organ peepee) 23549 Triumphal March.C. C. White | .50 


Gounod .50 
EASTER DUETS 


Easter Triumph (Med. Voice) 
H. R. Shelley  .60 
Hail, Glorious Morn (Violin 
Obbligato) (High Voice) 
ue te: Ri : A. Geibel — .60 
= c 4 
4 v ale Oe 45 No. Title _ Composer Price 
Dawn of Early Morning 14467 Christ Victorious (Alto and 
igh Voice) (Violin Ob- Merion)! wiciems -+ee2++- Roberts $0.40 
bligato) ..... F. N. Shackley .60 | 14381 I Am the Resurrection and the 
sen Lo Life (Soprano and Alto) 
. Geibel .50 R. M. Stults  .50 
The (High 22962 Rejoice and Be Glad (Tenor and 
. M. Stults .60 Baritone)..Fugene F. Marks 


Triumphant 


pes - R 


cially prepared folder ‘‘Easter Music” gives a detailed listing of music 
briate for Lent, Palm Sunday and Easter. Send a post card request 
for your copy. 


BODORE PRESSER CO., chesau St, PHILA, Pa. 
a 
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You, Too, 
May Have Your Choice of 
These ‘Rewards 


Absolutely Without Cost or Obligation! 


DURING your spare time you can easily secure sub- 
scriptions for THE ETUDE MUSIC 
MAGAZINE and obtain these valuable articles. Every music lover is a 
prospective subscriber. You simply collect $2.00 and send it to us with 
each order. In return for the required number of subscriptions, new or 
renewal, we will promptly send the reward of your choice. Write for 
complete list of rewards. 


Begin Today 
LADIES’ FOUNTAIN PEN 


ems wo a <a seme me 


ae 
This genuine Wahl Fountain Pen is finished in black and has gold plated bands,, 
swivel and point. A fine premium for THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BURNS PARING KNIFE 


Especially grooved to fit the finger, this new handy, double-edge Knife is indis- 
pensable in the kitchen for peeling, paring and slicing. Just ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


required. 
HANDY F 


LASHLIGHT 


Complete with bulb and battery, this full nickel 
flashlight fills an ever-present need. Why be with. 
out one when it requires only THREE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS? 


BUTTER DISH 


2 


This set of four individual 
Ash Trays is sure to please. 
Each tray is 234 inches in 
diameter, has a nickel-silver 
rim and a tinted glass center. 
This set may be yours for 
TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Consisting of a beautifully decorated 
and etched nickel-plated Dish and a 
decorated White China Cover, this 
Butter Dish is attractive and desir- 
able. Only TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


STANDARD 
CASH BOX 


A handsomely designed Steel Box, 
subdivided for coins, bills and 
checks, furnished with lock and two 
keys; finished in rich dull black 
enamel, size 5% x 2% inches. Onl 
TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS required. 


BRASS JARDINIERE 


This hand-hammered, polished brass 
Jardiniere will lend dignity, charm 
and beauty to your living room or 
conservatory. The handles are in 
the shape of lions’ heads, making 
the Jardiniere at once ornamental 
and useful. You may own one for 
simply sending us THREE SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS, 


Send Orders With Payment to 


The Etude Music Magazine 
In Canada $2.28 — $2.00 a Year — /oreign $3.00 
1712-14 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Curtis Institute of Music 
will inaugurate this season a 
course in the art of bell-playing 
(Campanology) for advanced 
organ students. There is only 
one other carillon school in the 
world, at Malines, Belgium. 


<s 


Anton Brees, bellmaster of 
three Singing Towers — at 
Mountain Lake, Florida, at 
Cranbrook, Detroit, and at 
Scottish Rite Temple, Indian- 
apolis—has been appointed in- 
structor in the new department. 


Instruction will be given dur- 
ing January, February and 
March at Mountain Lake, Flor- 
ida, where Mr. Edward Bok 
has built the famous Singing 
Tower. Lessons will be given 
on a practise clavier; and after 
sufficient training the students 
will be given the opportunity 
to play upon the carillon itself, 
which consists of 71 bells of 
beautiful tone and perfect 
pitch. 


The art of bell-playing will 
be of special advantage to or- 
ganists, inasmuch as there are 
in. the United States thirty 
carillons with only a very few 
qualified players. 
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. ERE and there throughout history we find 
H that rare combination of musical proficiency 

in its extreme degree and pedagogical talent 
and experience which entitles the individual to be 
included among the master teachers. Such an amal- 
gamation of human genius is exceedingly uncommon. 
There is altogether too great readiness to apply the 
term Maestro, or Maitre, or Meister, or Master to 
any one who has the audacity to assume the title. 
We have known men of 
distinction as pianists who 
abhorred teaching, who de- 
tested the thought of being 
harassed by the mistakes 
of stupid pupils, who were 
wholly incapable of giving 
a really worth-while music 
lesson, to be exploited as 
master teachers. 

The master teacher 
must, first of all, love teach- 
ing. He must also, like the 
Brahmin, regard the teach- 
er’s calling as the greatest 
vocation open to man; as it 
really is. He must ‘“‘organ- 
ize’ himself as a teacher. 
That is, he must prepare 
for coming lessons, just as 
the pupil prepares his work. 
Every pupil becomes a se- 
rious problem, a study in 
launching a human life in a 
great art calling. 

We know of one teacher 
of Australian birth who 
mapped out his work six 
months in advance and was 
able at that time to send lists of the music he proposed 
to use with coming pupils, to the music dealer, so that 
there could be no possibility of uncertainty that the 
exact compositions he needed would be at hand just 
when wanted. This teacher commanded huge fees 
in his master classes; and he deserved them because he 
was able to do more for his pupils in an hour than 
indifferent, or untrained, or unprepared teachers could 
do in ten hours. 

Naturally the demand for such individuals deter- 
mines the price of their lessons. This price is aug 
mented above normal values, because of the fact that 
the teacher has only so many hours to sell; and when 
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Oohe Plaster CWeacher 


the demand increases he is perfectly justified in doing 
what every business man would do under the circum- 
stances. Diamonds are expensive because the supply 
is limited and the demand enormous. For an opposite 
reason, paste jewels are cheap. This is the main 
reason why some teachers charge fifty cents a lesson 
and others fifty dollars. The principal thing for the 
student to consider is to find out whether he is paying 
his fees, large or small, for a real teacher or for some 
fine performer who is liter’ 
ally in purgatory every 
minute he is teaching. 
Leschetizky was a great 
teacher, not because he was 
a fine pianist but because he 
loved teaching. It was 
simply fascinating to him. 
He was devoted to the 
art of pedagogy. He loved 
to see young men and 
women develop under his 
care and carry on the tradi- 
tions of the art he loved so 
well. Such teachers were 
Czerny, William Mason, 
Moscheles, Stephen Emery, 
Reinecke and W. S. B. 


Mathews. 
Please do not think that 


we are making the error of 
calling the famous teacher 
great, or the great teacher 
famous. We have known 
of some very extraordinary 
teachers whose names never 


got into the ‘““Who’s Who” 


THEODOR LESCHETIZKY class. We have known of 


several ‘‘famous” teachers 

whose actual work was ridiculous in its weaknesses. 
Years ago, in our own student days, we went to 
study with a pupil of the great Franz Liszt. At the 
end of six lessons we realized that whatever Liszt had 
ever taught the man had been long since drowned in 
alcohol. He was hardly conscious of our presence. 
Yet this man’s name is still hallowed as a ‘‘Master,” 
and the mere advertisement of having studied with 
him thrills the credulous. To study with a real 
master is a lifetime privilege; but be sure that he isa 

real master. 

The best test of a real teacher is the teacher’s 
insatiable love for the art of teaching. 


THIS VICARIOUS AGE 
AV Wie a most picturesque Chinese Philosopher and 


Statesman, with a mind keen as a razor and solemn 
as the Sphinx, visited America some years ago he said, 
“America is approaching a vicarious age. You do nothing 
for yourselves, but must have a vicar (viceroy) to do it for you. 
You will soon chew your food with artificial jaws or, worse yet, 
hire others to chew it for you.” 

It does not take a savant with a peacock feather to open our 
eyes to-day to the fact that we are just beginning to find out 
that half the fun of living is in doing things for ourselves. It 
is a huge thrill to watch Lenglen serve volleys of balls over the 
tennis net; it is a joy to see Babe Ruth bat out home runs; it is 
a sensation to hear Rachmaninov, Galli-Curci, Kreisler or 
Casals, either in person or through the remarkable mechanical 
means of bringing their art to us in such perfect form. In other 
words it is fine to be a spectator or an auditor in the face of 
genius. But (and the “but” is as big as Mont Blanc) if we 
sacrifice the pleasures of participation for those of seeing others 
and hearing others we shall quickly smother out the greater joys 
of life. 

One will never know the delights of golf by trailing around 
in the “gallery” after some famous player. We would starve 
to death watching other people eat. Yet many are content to 
sit by and let their lives waste away in lethargy while others 
have the real fun in sport and in art. 

In music, the radio and the talking machine have added 
enormously to the delights of life, but the best fun goes to those 
who have had the advantage of learning the art by mastering 
some instrument. It may take some time to learn how to play 
but it pays the music lover in scores of ways, over and over 
again. The radio and the talking machine in this day give him 
a marvelous inspiration and basis for comparison; but he gets 
something from the music that passes through his brain and his 
soul and then his fingers, which gives him a feeling of under- 
standing and spiritual supremacy that is one of the crowning 
experiences in life. - 

It is for these reasons that the piano—the basic music- 
study instrument of the home of culture and refinement—to-day 


takes a higher position in this age of music than ever before in — 


history. Not to have a fine piano and not to learn how to play 
it is to lose the joy of participation in the most lovely of arts 
and to deny oneself an intelligent association with the elect in 
modern higher social life. 


A FORWARD MARCH: 


USICAL education in our universities has not reached 

its present high status without a struggle against certain 
hide-bound traditions which were just as stupid as they were 
obstinate. The University School of Music at the University 
of Michigan, for instance, was long regarded as a separate and 
distinct institution from the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, although it was, in fact, a part of that organization and 
contributed magnificently to the reputation of one of our lead- 
ing higher schools of learning. 

Music, of all the arts and sciences, was, however, obliged to 
stand apart. Now a wiser and more progressive administration 
at Michigan’s great University has changed all that; and this 
school, equipped to teach the interpretation of music as well as 
its history and theory, is a regular part of the University work, 
as is described in the following note from Charles A. Sink, 
President of the University School of Music. 


“By joint action of the Board of Regents of the 
University and the Board of Directors of the University 
School of Music, beginning with the coming Univer- 
sity year, the School will operate as a division of the 
University instead of as a separate institution. The 
School will retain, however, its own identity and will 
be managed through its own Board of Directors, ex- 


cept that certain matters of policy will be subject 
to the approval of the Board of Regents. Likewise, 
degrees, diplomas and so forth, will be granted to stu- 
dents at the regular Commencement Exercises of the 
University, instead of at a separate School of Music 
Exercise. The members of our Faculty will all have 
full University standing and University appointments, 
while our matriculated students will be entitled to all 
of those student privileges so dear to the hearts of 
students. The arrangement has the advantage of giv- 
ing our musical interests full University recognition 
and considerable help in a financial way. At the same 
time, the University will profit by having an important 
cultural development injected into the more practical 
and academic tendencies of the University itself.” 


There is a tendency (alas somewhat belated it is true) to 
give more and more attention to practical music study in Eastern 
Universities. This is in strange contrast to the day when the 
University took pride in confining its musical work to “theory,” 
as though practical or applied music was beneath its dignity. 
The same University officials would have laughed themselves 
sick if they had heard that someone had proposed to close the 
chemical laboratory and send the students out with only a 
knowledge of the theory of chemistry. 


THE NEW DAY IN MUSIC STUDY 


ROGRESS is invisible to the unthinking multitude because 
we are in the midst of it. 

Grandfather used to brag that he could shave in the dark 
with an old-fashioned razor. He would hone and strop his 
venerable Sheffield blade by the half hour as a part of life’s 
ritual. Then, after testing the edge on a hair borrowed from 
his none-too-well furbished pate, he would start scraping 
away the lather. Sometimes, if weather, digestion and politics 
were propitious, he came through unscathed. Usually he 
looked like a victim of the Battle of the Boyne. Still, his an- 
tiquated razor was one of his choicest possessions, and his 
opinions upon the modern safety razor were nobody’s business. 

Yet Grandfather would quote, “The world do move,” 
but he never saw just how it was moving. Things have been 
moving very fast in music study—so fast that few people 
have kept pace with them. The “stand-patters” held on to 
antiquated teaching methods down to the bitter end. Now, how- 
ever, the study of the piano, for instance, is made so interesting, 
particularly for young folks, that they look forward to it with 
ever-increasing «joy: 

The old days of unforgivably dry and laborious methods 
have vanished, and in their place have come books which make 
the introduction to music study the lovely fairy story it really 
should be. These books are richly illustrated, with pictures 
and games, so that music becomes a wonderful playtime in a 
charming land of melody. 

At the same time the child has a thoroughly sound drill 
in the elements of one of the most important branches of 
modern education. : 

The parent who invests in a piano and music lessons for 
the child may look forward to such precious dividends in the 
little lives he is launching as exalted ideals, sharpened wits, 
increased self-control, trained memory, habits, poise, love for 
the beautiful, a finer and nobler outlook. No study produces 
these qualities as lavishly as does the study of music, partic: 
ularly the piano, the basic instrument. 

In this miracle age of the radio and the talking machine 
everything pertaining to music is made more interesting for 
the student. He has collateral study advantages entirely un- 
known to his ancestors, advantages, perhaps, providentially pro- 
vided to enable the young folks of to-day to meet the tremendous 
problems of our modern civilization. 


We can name a score of weaklings and cripples who have accomplished some of the world’s master 
works. Don't permit your shortcomings to be an “alibi” for lack of success. 


r 
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he ‘ragedy of Ty¥loussorgsky 


By Jay Mepia 
Ghe Dramatic Life Story of the Post Curious Figure in PyCusical History 


'T OF THE somber vastness of - 
the Russian Empire emerged the 
viant unfettered genius of Modeste 
ch Moussorgsky. Born ninety 
go on the 16th (28th) of March he 
el a mere name in most musical 
; until 1896, when the Rimsky-Kor- 
orchestral renovation of his master 
“Boris Godounov,” was produced. 
first given at the Metropolitan Op- 
juse in New York if 1913. So 
and different was the art of 
ular figure, whose portraits all too 


so 


ooked like a demented and aban- 
inmate of some penal institution, 
is personality immediately com- 
' attention. The wildness, the mo- 


s, aud searching portrayal of human 
er (all affectionately preserved by 
at Rimsky-Korsakov in his re-orches- 
of his countryman’s masterpiece) 
| altogether erroneous impression of 
keround of Moussoresky. 


A Player of Many Parts 

NY WILL be surprised to learn 
hat this astonishing composer, 
for the most part with portrayals 
Je peasant life, is descended from 
Russian nobility, lived, in his 
‘years, the protected life of the 
ourt and was once famed as a dan- 
) could astonish the salons to whigh 
e himself welcome by the perform- 
. more or less Hashy piano transcrip- 
f popular operas. 

jsorgsky was born at Karevo, in 
ovince of Pskov, amid the monoto- 
orested estates of the petty nobili- 
lis father was musical. His mother 
an ambition to write verse, but 
ascended above the mediocre. The 
life of the home was flavored 
y with the more or less effete cul- 
the artificial flummeries of the 
court, so greatly admired by the 
acy of Russia. 

can we account, then, for the vio- 
ve of the child for the peasantry 
t his habit of leaving his home to 
with the common people? Heredity 
uncanny way of solving such prob- 
Moussorgsky’s grandfather, while 
t in a famous regiment, fell in love 
‘serf, Irene Georgievna Yegoroyna, 
urried her many years later, thus 
= his children to be admitted to the 
nobility. 


Up from the Soil 


YUBTEDLY it is to this paternal 
mother that the world owes a 
the epic ruggedness of the art of" 
Such brain children as his 
to sour bread and vodka rather 
viar and champagne. 
out his entire life his brother- 
the moujiks was one of the 
traits of his nature. He real- 
treasure of peasant folk lit- 
music which remained in those 
yet untraversed by railroad 
Unlike Tolstoi, who in his totter- 

Sought to rush back from his 
station to the Narodniki (the 
), Moussorgsky felt the call 
career. Yet in his own home 
inded by the luxurious life 
1 its interminable religious 

celebrated by inordinate 
are intimated in his song, 


urated with the nursery tales of his land 
by an affectionate nurse. Little by little, 
with meager musical instruction, he un- 
folded the mysteries of the piano. He 
confesses that his first musical voyages 
were improvisations inspired by fairy 
stories. 


The Mark of the Wonder-Child 


IS MOTHER was at first his music 

teacher and then a German nurse. 

The child had one of those all-consuming 

appetites for music that mark the !V/under- 

kinder of the art. By the age of nine he 

was playing a Concerto by Field and some 
of the lighter pieces of Liszt. 

This presented no small problem to an 
aristocratic family in those days. Caste 
prohibited his entering a profession but 
did not prevent him from securing a 
musical education. Accordingly, in 1849 
his father took him and his brother, Fila- 
ret (three years his senior), to the school 
of SS. Peter and Paul in Petrograd. Al- 
though little trained in other ways, the 
ten-year-old Moussorgsky is said to have 
spoken three ianguages fluently at that 
time. After two years he entered a mili- 
tary training school to begin preparation 
for the career of an officer in the army. 
There he studied music with one, Anton 
Herke, a pupil of Henselt. Herke was 
delighted with his pupil and, once when 
the twelve-year-old lad played in public 


MODESTE 


a Rondo, by Herz, Herke gave him as a 
reward a copy of the Sonata in A flat by 
Beethoven. 

Moussorgsky’s earliest compositions were 
wholly innocent of any promise of his 
future rugged greatness. They were weak 
little salon compositions. The first was 
published when the boy was fourteen and 
bore the name Ensign’s Polka. At seven- 
teen we find him trying to write an opera 
based on a romance of Victor Hugo. 

In 1856 the youth left the military acad- 
emy to join the famous Preobrazhensky 
guards, to which many of his forebears 
had been attached. Here we find him liv- 
ing the dandified existence of a young lieu- 
tenant, amusing the belles of the post with 
vapid pianoforte arrangements of Verdi's 
“Trovatore’. and ‘“Traviata’—a lion 
dressed in a garment of posies. 


The Lion Stirs 

USSIAN music was timidly emerging 

from the silly bonds of aristocratic 
convention. Glinka and Dargomijsky had 
made some more or less original experi- 
ments in the use of the national treasures 
of folk tune; but they were served for the 
most part with French, German, and 
Italian dressing, and even the Irish sauce 
of the immensely popular John Field. The 
young Moussorgsky had the good fortune 
to meet Alexander Borodin (1834-1887), 
Alexander Sergeivich Dargomijsky (1813- 


MOUSSORGSKY 


1869), César Antonovich Cui (1835-1918), 
and Mily Alexeievitch Balakirev. The 
dates are given in order that the reader 
may place the relative careers of the men 
in comparison with that of Moussorgsky 
(1835-1881). 

One distinguishing characteristic about 
the Russian composers in this remarkable 
development period is that they were men 
of high position, broad training and ex- 
perience in almost every field but music. 
This is significant because they were ob- 
liged to teach themselves. Under such 
circumstances they evolved many new 
methods. Balakirey and Dargomijsky 
were both practically self-taught. This in- 
clined the members of the group to help 
each other and benefit from one another's 
blunders. Rarely has such a community 
worked with more singular avidity for 
originality. 

The dominating personality was Bala- 
kirev who acted as a kind of musical 
spiritual mentor. Even Rimsky-Korsakov 
felt this very keenly. Accordingly, we find 
Balakirey piloting Moussorgsky through 
the Beethoven Symphonies and many of 
the major works of Glinka, Schubert and 
Schumann, more as a friend than as a 
teacher. 


Irregular Apprenticeship 


ALAKIREV made the stupid mistake 

that many natural musicians perpe- 
trate. Because music came to him intui- 
tively and he was able to grasp in mys- 
terious fashion the intricacies of harmony 
and counterpoint he felt that the study of 
these arts was more or less unnecessary. 
He had never studied them. Why inflict 
them on others? If he had sought to 
teach them to’ Moussorgsky at this period 
in his life, many of the works of this 
turgid master might have escaped com- 
parative oblivion. The result of this very 
irregular apprenticeship was that Mous- 
sorgsky was restricted all his life in his 
output, and his best-known work had to 
be orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakov. 
However, Balakirev was a most inspiring 
personality, and his pupils never lacked 
the incentive to try their wings. 

In 1859 Moussorgsky was _ inoculated 
with the virus of mysticism and read in- 
numerable books upon the subject, assum- 
ing a morbid viewpoint in regard to im- 
mortality and the Deity. As is so often 
the case this was followed by a nervous 
collapse. Fortunately he realized his 
plight and by superhuman efforts regained 
his reason, closing the book upon the 
hodgepodge of nonsense that had brought 
about his mental breakdown. 


“I Know I Am A Russian” 


N THIS same year, in his extremely 

nervous and hypersensitive state, he 
went to visit Moscow, the scene of his 
two famous operas, “Boris Godounoy” and 
“Khovanstchina.” The city enraptured the 
impressionable young man, and his letters 
are filled with fantastic praise of what he 
saw. He writes, “Moscow took me to an- 
other world, a world replete with past 
honors, but, withal, violently fascinating. 
Up to this time I have felt myself a man 
of the world, a cosmopolitan, but now I 
know that I am a Russian. I am begin- 
ning to love Russia.” 

Meanwhile, Moussorgsky was making 
his first essays at serious composition. We 
are surprised that with his other duties he 


was able to accomplish so much. A 
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Scherso in-B flat which was played in 
1860 at a concert of the Imperial Russian 
Musical Society (directed ky Anton Ru- 
binstein) seems to have attracted the most 
attention at the time. When he played it 
for Borodin the latter was surprised with 
the unusual new oriental elements intro- 
duced but confessed that the more he heard 
it the more he liked it. 

Leaving the military service Moussorg- 
sky underwent a complete change of na- 
ture. His dandyism fell from his shoul- 
ders with his uniform, and he became a 
serious seeker for musical truth. In 1861 
the Tsar Alexander II freed the serfs 
and thereby deprived the Moussorgsky 
family of much of its source of revenue 
which had been a comfortable shelter to 
the wild nature of the composer. Worst 
of all he had to give attention to distaste- 
ful business details which interrupted his 
musical work. 
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“The Commune’ 

N 1863 we find him living in a bachelor 

group calling themselves “The Com- 
mune.’ They were young men of good fami- 
lies forced to this mode of domestic econ- 
omy. Here we find Moussorgsky at his hap- 
piest. His shrunken means, however, forced 
him to look for a “job,” a detestable means 
of eking out a living. Thus we find him 
grubbing away in government offices at the 
pay of a clerk of the lower order. He 
then turned his attention toward a musical 
setting of Flaubert’s oriental fantasy, “Sal- 
ammbo.” Those of our readers who have 
seen the Reyer setting of this piece know 
what a moving picture spectacle this ex- 
travagant work can become. Moussorg- 
sky’s manuscript is immured in the Public 
Library at Leningrad, awaiting resurrec- 
tion at the hands of some future Rimsky- 
Korsakoy. 

By 1870 Moussorgsky had finished part 
of his “Boris Godounoy,” written upon 
Pushkin’s drama originally called “The 
Dramatic Story of the Misfortunes of the 
Realm of Muscovy, the Tsar Boris, and 
Grishka Otrepiey.” Just how this genius 
managed to do this and complete at the same 
time his remarkable songs, all the while be- 
ing held down with the stupid duties of a 
government post sufficient te nullify the 
art instincts of any norma) man, will re- 
main one of the secrets of the art. 

Here was a man of brains and colossal 
art ambitions painfully writing in long 
hand during the better part of the day the 
most tedious kind of government reports 
and all to get the bread and meat to con- 
tinue his creations. Here, assuredly, is one 
of the most tragic, the most pathetic, can- 
tos in the great romance of music. 


Composer as Interpreter 


F MOUSSORGSKY’S attainments, 

one which was little known to the 
musical public was his ability to interpret 
his own works. Usually composers are 
inferior pianists and worse singers. The 
“composer voice” is often insufferable. 
Moussorgsky, on the other hand, is com- 
pared to Anton Rubinstein by his con- 
temporary, V. Stassov, who also claims 
that he was an incomparable accompanist 
and possessed an unusual voice. He sang 
his own songs, as well as the songs of the 
people, so admirably that “none could 
compare with him.” He stood absolutely 
alone. 

A pity that some enterprising impresa- 
rio did not release Moussorgsky from the 
shackles of clerkdom and provide him with 
the more lucrative livelihood that he might 
easily have gained in the concert field! 
}lad this been the case he would have had 
far more time for creative work and would 
not have suffered the deadening lapse of 
time before his compositions gained cur- 
rency in the world at large. 

In 1866 Moussorgsky . commenced his 
memorable friendship with Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoy (1844-1908). This composer, though 


five years younger than Moussorgsky, was 
really older in technical experience, since 
he had given much more serious attention 
to his musical studies. He felt that his 
older coileague lacked elegance of form 
and clearness in the working out of his 
ideas. Moussorgsky, on the other hand, 
was inclined to revel in his ignorance and 


contend against the conventions of more - 


regular musical workers. A fine spirit of 
comradery existed between them even to the 
extent of Moussorgsky’s abandoning his 
plan to write music for “Sadko” and pass- 
ing it over to Rimsky-Korsakov. Had 
this not been the case one of the most pop- 
ular themes of modern time, The Song of 
India, from “Sadko,” might not have been 
written. 
Russian Realism 


yak THAT TIME Italian opera was 

supreme in Russia. Cascades of runs, 
trills and graces from the well-oiled 
throats of such tenors as Rubini and such 
sopranos as Patti were ample musical fare 
for the Russian aristocracy. The new 
Russian school naturally bombarded this 
from every possible side, declaring that 
the music of the opera should rank in 
value with that of the symphony, that the 
music should interpret the text, not merely 
hang upon it like vocal garlands, and that 
dramatic music must be in itself a distinct 
musical entity, springing from the dramatic 
action. 

The group had heard of Wagner, but 
though this composer had already com- 
pleted his “Tristan,” only one of the great 
Russians (Serov) is believed to have heard 
a Wagner opera. When Wagnerian art 
did actually come, in 1868, with the first 
performance of “Lohengrin” at St. Peters- 
burg, it met with ridicule by this wild set 
of modernists who felt that they had ad- 
vanced in the theory of realism far beyond 
the genius of Bayreuth. 


A Genius Develops 


WES Moussorgsky finished in part 

his opera, “The Marriage,” and 
played it for his friends, in 1868, they at 
once noticed the great expansion in his 
genius. From 1868 to 1874 he was engaged 
upon “Boris Godounoy.”’ It was a theme of 
giant dimensions, and Moussorgsky saw its 
immense possibilities. In 1873 parts of the 
work were performed at the Marie Thea- 
ter with great success. Finally, after many 
artistic and political interruptions, inci- 
dental to the launching of many works of 
real merit, the opera was given in its en- 
tirety on January 24, 1874. Ilts popular 
reception was remarkable, but the conserv- 
ative critics abused it so viciously that this 
magnificent burst of genius was buried in 
calumny. Even César Cui, Moussorgsky’s 
professed triend, joined in the dastardly 
attack. 

Devastating misfortunes now seemed to 
descend upon the tragic figure. When his 
friend Stassov implored Moussorgsky to 
leave Russia and yisit Franz Liszt who, 
with his great understanding and generosi- 
ty, would unquestionably have helped him, 
Moussorgsky was so fearful of losing his 
“job,” a mere official clerkship, and of 
offending his bureaucratic superiors that 
he wrote that the only thing he could do 
was to go on sweating away at his dirty 
work. He saw the wolves of hunger licking 
their fangs at his threshold and dared not 
venture out into the great world awaiting 
his genius. Sitting, pen in hand, scribbling 
away at interminable reports, he dreamt 
instead of possible conversations with the 
great Hungarian, imagining what Liszt 
would reply to his remarks, what he might 
say about his newest works—dreams, 
dreams, dreams, a ghastly episode in art 


annals. 
The Folk Song Flavor 


[TX 1879 he finished his second great folk 

music drama, “Khovanstchina.” The 
main characteristic distinguishing this work 
from “Boris” is that the former opera is a 


£ 


singular mosaic of recitatives, whereas the 
latter opera depends more upon cantabile 
melodies. So deftly and faithfully did 
Moussorgsky catch the folk song flavor 
in these works that many have thought 
that, like Beethoven, and, later, like Hum- 
perdinck, he used veritable folk-song ma- 
terial. 
few exceptions are distinctly original.’ One 
distinguishing characteristic of his work 
is its unusual and wholly natural applica- 
tion of odd rhythms and time meters when 
required: 17-4 time occurs in “Khovanst- 
china,” as well as 7-4 and 5-4 times. 

Few women entered the life of this 
strange man, and these few usually to supply 
the love that he lost when he parted from 
his mother. Nadeshda Petrovna Opotchinina 
was the first, and at her death Ludmilla 
Ivanoyna Shestakova nobly gave him care 
and attention and the moral support which 
this isolated genius seemed to demand. 
Living the life of a bachelor he finally 
found himself rooming with another im- 
poverished aristocrat, a mere youth, Count 
Golenishtchey-Kuttsov, who, with his 
poet’s insight, visioned the greatness of 
the composer. On the other hand the poet 
had an influence upon Moussorgsky who 
wrote music for many of the young man’s 
lyrics—surely a strange combination bub- 
bling up in the cauldron of fate! 

Now the curtain rises upon the final 
scene of our great human drama. Oh, for 
a Balzac to set it forth! Moussorgsky, 
cut to the bone by the cruel remarks of 
César Cui and heartless critics who had 
been directly responsible for the temporary 
obliteration of “Boris” and his other 
works, sought refuge in vodka. Ludmilla, 
then an old lady, worked pathetically to 
save him from the chasm of despair. She 
saw him in a terrible state, growing worse 
and worse while his associates climbed to 
popular favor. In 1879 he went as an ac- 
companist on a concert tour with Madame 
Leonova, which took him as far as Sebas- 
topol, the farthest he had ever been from 


Cavern 


By H. EpMonpD ELVERSON 


Romance! Romance! What a main- 
spring it has been to creative inspiration! 
And what institution has left more ro- 
mantic recollections than the tavern of the 
eighteenth century? What fascinating tales 
would be told were the walls of some of 
those old Viennese taverns, yes, and of 
that rare “Old Cheshire Cheese” of Lon- 
don, to become suddenly vocal! 

Three musical Titans are, in particular, 
associated with tavern life. And how much 
of the restrained conviviality of those old 
and very respectable hostelries of the past 
is reflected in the spirit of the musical 
treasures left by these genii who could em- 
balm a fleeting fancy in ethereal sound! 

Mozart, first of all, was an easy prey to 
the insouciance of wine and good fellow- 
ship. Operatic managers might be driven 
to despair by a waiting overture; but the 
lure of the wine-room sand of the billiard 
table would not be dissipated. Neverthe- 
less, as in the case of that almost unap- 
proachable masterpiece which preludes his 
“Don Giovanni,’ and which was tran- 
scribed between midnight and dawn, the 
promised work was sure to be forthcoming 
at the last moment. For, amid all the con- 
viviality of the tavern and of the ballroom, 
those perennial strains and harmonies had 


“Music must grow within itself. By that I mean that it should have 
recourse to resources outside the world of pure music. i 
of its sphere when it attempts to teach philosophy or morality or tric 

The composers of the new school know this to be tr 
and the gradual evolution along these lines will produce the great 
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The Curtain Descends 


HE FRIENDSHIP with the 4 
Leonova was likewise withov 
mance. The singer was already , 
and Moussorgsky was forty, but 
ready to welcome mothering. Lu 
Ivanovna resented this new persc 
usurping her previous maternal 
tives. Toward the end of 1880 t 
for existence became so severe thal 
sorgsky confessed to Leonoya 
only remaining hope was to beg 
streets. About this time she pe 
him to go to a party at the home | 
of his pupils where he fell in a fai 
which his friend, Rimsky-Korsakoy, 
ly called delirium tremens (later dias 
as Bright’s disease). 
Leonova first took the dying man / 
home. Later he was removed to % 
pital where he lingered until Marel 
1881, when two of the attendants 
a shrill cry at five in the morning. 
ing to the composer’s. room the or 
found that the great master had f 
His life ebbed away before any | 
friends could reach his bedside. H 
at the prime of life, just two year 
his fortieth meridian. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS OWN 
MEDIA’S ARTICLE 

1. How, through his ancestral lin 
Moussorgsky’s love of the peasan 
accounted for? 
2. Who was Moussorgsky's first t 
Who was his “spiritual mentor”? 
3. What lack was apparent in Mor 
sky's musical knowledge? 
4. What was “The Commune”? — 
5. What is the distinguishing fea 
“Khovanstchina” as compared with 
Godounov.” : 


TyCusic 


been shaping themselves through th 
ing weeks and were but awaiting fl 
when the hand should transcribe t 
the ruled paper. 

Schubert tarried much at the 
Nor the clatter of plates and glas 
the chatter of lively tongues, cot 
the font of his inspiration. And, i 
paper were not at the elbow, wh 
was the back of a menu or of 
wine already too freely imbibed. 

O Rossini, you “jolly old fellow” 
visions of rubicund rotundity are 
by your contemplation! You, wh 
write, not only iz a tavern, but al 
as easily after having been turned 
it. And what a lump of laziness! 3 
ceuld write in bed and then, when < 
breeze swept a sheet beyond yot 
rewrite a page rather than make 
ertion of getting out to recover it 

So it is to interest our readers 
ing an acquaintance with these 
alities who illumine the inspiring 
our art that we principally are pr 
our New Etude Gallery of M 
lebrities, the back numbers of w 
be obtained by correspondence — 
publishers, 
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Che Struggle of the Negro 


RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Jylusician 
By Cart Ditron 
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The writers account of how he rose from a “‘bell-hop” to where he gained serious recognition 


from prominent musical and educational institutions, is most interesting and encouraging to the young 


student fearful of obstacles. 
musical study. 


Y BE truthfully said that 
To tiusician worthy of the name 
aspires to do worthwhile things 
rorld of music covets the sympathy 
hite brothers because of difference 
Thanks to education and oppor- 
here and there he has advanced 
‘cidedly beyond the stage when a 
ent of patronizing words of flat- 
: expected at the end of each per- 
. lor today the Negro musician 
aim does not acquiesce to the pat 
back because he is a Negro. All 
-asks is an equal opportunity to 
‘adequately his work. If it is as 
as true and as sound technically 
t performances of members of 
race, white, red or yellow he 
definitely that any decision 
alone along artistic lines, un- 
by any other method of dis- 
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Yourself in His Place 


. that those readers of Tuer 
are not of my race may 
the struggle of the Negro mu- 
¢ a place in the sun for him- 
ing to ask you to imagine the 
00d when consciousness of 
to you. Suppose that one 
you discovered that most of 
d you bore skins of an en- 
color than yours. Suppose 
dawned upon you that with 
itional differences in social 
and in life’s chances had 
your were born very poor. 
covered that the positions 
high import were held, in 
ity, by the members of 
Suppose that your ambi- 
come as fine a musician as 
then, would your outlook 


unbounded loye for the 
ition, you would more 
ahead! Otherwise you 
‘the handicaps were too 
it remained for you was 
ranks of the laborer, 
e hoot-black and the bell- 
this the triumph that, 
ruggle, comes with real 
I have merely described 
have myself experienced 
Negro musician must go 
and spirit as he climbs to 


Carl Diton was this year awarded a Juilliard Scholarship for higher 
His story is told in his own words, in his own way. 


There is probably no doubt in the white 
man’s mind as to the Negro’s fitness for a 
musical career, for music seems native to 
him. He unquestionably has an uncanny, 
inborn sense of rhythm, that seems to af- 
fect his whole nervous organism. The in- 
genious of accents which 
many find difficult to imitate—sometimes 
called syncopation, but often far more in- 
volved—are wholly natural to the Negro. 
This is, of course, explainable in that the 
primitive music of his African forefathers 
was often largely rhythmic. And added to 
this is his sense of melody, 
through rarely beautiful vocal 
Finally comes his feeling for harmony, so 
instinctive and so wonderful that the choral 
combinations accidentally hit upon in the 
spirituals have been the inspiration for 
some of the very’ great music of the world, 
such Dvorak’s “New World Sym- 
phony.” 

In such fertile soil, music, with the pass- 
ing of time, was certain to flourish. Judg- 
ing from some ancient carvings, Negro mu- 
sicians were active in very primitive times. 
But one of the first serious musicians of 
their race was George Augustus Polgreen 
Bridgetower. This outstanding character 
was a mulatto born in 1779, at Biala, in 
Poland. In 1790 he made his début as a 
child violinist, playing a solo at Drury 
Lane Theater, between the parts of a per- 
formance of the “Messiah.” And for a 
time he was the first violin player in the 
orchestra of the Prince of Wales in Brigh- 
ton. In 1791 he played under the baton of 
Josef Haydn in London. In 1802 he went 
on a tour over the continent and played the 
Kreutzer Sonata, in public, with Beethoven. 
In 1811 he took the degree of Mus. Bas. at 
Cambridge University. 

This is stated here by way of contrast 
with the reception given to a very much 
greater Negro musician, just one hundred 
years later, when he came to America. I 
refer to the late Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, 
who was a man of fine breeding, accus- 
tomed to mingling in excellent London 
social circles, where his color was not in 
any way a bar. In fact it played no sig- 
nificant part in his life in London, as far 
as his opportunities were concerned. But 
when he came to America he found that 
he had to be exploited either as a Ncgro 
or as an object of sympathy. He wanted 
none of this. It was my happy privilege 
once to have a two-hour private interview 
with him; and I can hear him saying now 
in a mildly scolding tone, “They make 


combinations 


expressed 


organs. 


as 
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me tired! They are forever alluding to 
racial color!” He knew that there was no 
color line in real art. All he asked was 
that his work be given the same recogni- 
tion,. no more nor less, as that of the 
others. 
So, taking the life of Coleridge-Taylor 
an illustration, the Negro musician 
born in Europe and brought up in Europe 
has not even begun to have the struggles 
of his American brother. He may suffer 
poverty, as many have as students. But, 
after requisite preparation, attempts to 
publicly present his work are not met with 
obstructions and objections on every hand 
over there. Yet, senseless prejudices are 
bound to survive in any country. As late 
as Mozart’s time, musicians were no higher 
socially than lackeys and servants. And 
was not that great master kicked down 
the back stairway by one of his irascible 
patrons? 


as 


No Miracles Expected 


HE NEGRO KNOWS that the world 

moves slowly; and he therefore does 
not wait on miracles. There has been no 
evidence of intense excitement over Negro 
musical art, but there is every proof that 
a great advance has been made in its re- 
ception in all parts of America. Happily 
I have had the opportunity to see this 
progress in a very unique way, having 
driven an automobile, in company with 
Mrs. Diton, from October last to July, 
for thirty-three thousand miles, in virtual- 
ly every state of our Union, giving classic 
baritone recitals, alternating mostly with 
piano recitals for relaxation, of which 
there were a total of one hundred and 
forty. I have always felt that my country 
will reach the highest musical status among 
nations more quickly through the more 
frequent use of the great works. It is 
important that the Negro race should 
come to know the beautiful music of all 


times. The following are samples of the 
programs prepared for my own work: 
Baritone: 
a. O cessate di piagarmi......... Scarlatti 
b. Se Florindo e fidele..... poe acariattl 
c. Di Cupido impiego i vanni 

(irom: Rodelinda))) <2. 2.20 Handel 
a. Mondnacht ....... sles cee NCUA 
Die PEEVE d LEDS, “Oe bx 5 58% Losibroind alehe Brahms 
c. Merke, mein Herze..... g's eheveusialels Bach 
a; La. procession ".. -'.«. a edtala ss: se.s Franck 
bw ROMANCery oe Aarons Sancta LepuIsey 
c. Chanson du Toreador (“Carmen”).Bizet 
ae Des VarabOMdins cc civm <orcsoise mee Bloch., 
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CARL DITON 


bine Rase ns cs sscntysscden aA Uen 
CG linvocation stow EOS. on dae Kursteiner 
ds thfaidisa TOES eye cin. selves he sioner Korbay 
a State Sill amen deey nte sae Burleigh 
beZious’ Hallelujah. vaaeaseiecas nese st Dett 


c. Poor Mourner’s Got Home at Last 
Diton 

Piano: 

Chaconne in D minor........ Bach-Busoni 

a. Scherzo in E major, Op. 54. .J..Chopin 

b. Nocturne in F-sharp major, 


Ope ls Now Z2hiraeee ee eee Chopin 
c. Polonaise in A-flat major...... Chopin 
Sonata in 5 anions erie ree ee Liszt 


Overture of “Tannhauser”..Wagner-Liszt 


Much of the ground, particularly in the 
South, I had covered about nineteen years 
ago. My audiences at times consisted of 
nearly all colored hearers and at other 
times a very large proportion of white peo- 
ple. The improvement in taste, education 
and understanding among the Negro audi- 
ences, of the South in particular, is enor- 
mous and corresponds to the improve- 
ment in living conditions, sanitation and 
beautification of the homes. The Negroes 
of America are really making splendid 
strides toward the better appreciation of 
good music, and it is a mistake to assume 
that, satished with their contribution in 
the jazz field, they do not mean to achieve 
in the realm of really great art. 


From Bell-Hop to Concert Stage 

OR MONTHS we wound out of one 

state into another, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf, until we came to America’s wonder- 
land, the mountain regions of northern Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon. I could not 
help but review all of the experiences that, 
curiously enough, had codperated to make 
it possible for me to enjoy all of the sur- 
rounding beauty. One by one they came 
before me. There was my Aunt Emma, 
who, despite the heavy handicap of receiv- 
ing but a few lessons herself, taught me 
for five solid years, and those without com- 
pensation. There was the Philadelphia 
Institute for Colored Youth (now the 
Cheyney Normal School) where I first 
learned the importance of seriousness, and 
the Central High School, from which so 
many men of prominence in Philadelphia 
civic life and elsewhere have come. 

Glad to get back to music, from which 
the carrying on of my high school studies 
had separated me, I found consolation un- 
der the musical tutelage and intellectual 
influence of the Russian pianist and peda- 
gogue, the late Constantin von Sternberg. 
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This was followed by two years and a 
summer in theory at the University of 
Pennsylvania, with the late Dr. Hugh A. 
Clarke. Some slight financial assistance 
as a result of the death of my grand- 
father, plus such réles as boot-black, ele- 
vator boy, bell-hop and cabaret pianist, 
enabled me to finance my studies. And 
after two years in the college department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, a few 
hundred dollars was promised by E. Aza- 
lia Hackley, at that time probably the 
most gifted worker in musical uplift the 
Negro race had, with which to spend a 
year in Europe. But the desire to “see 
America first” was so strong that 1 then 
arranged a transcontinental concert tour, 
which resulted in about eighty appear- 
ances throughout a distance of fifteen thou- 
sand miles. 

It was while on this journey that I be- 
came attracted to the people of the South; 
and, after spending a year in Germany, I 
consequently became the director of music 
in three Negro educational institutions in 
Georgia, Texas and Alabama, respectively. 
Musical work among southern Negro stu- 
dents was most fascinating; but the sal- 
aries were too meager to withstand the in- 
creased cost of living and I was compelled 
to return to my native Philadelphia to be- 
come a railway postal clerk at night and 
to get a professional music start by day. 
And I have often reflected how much mu- 
sic must have meant to me to go through 
the following routine virtually every week 
for five years: 

Friday Night—Post office 11.30 P. M. to 
7.30 A. M. 

Saturday—Teaching music 9 A. M. to 


7 P. M. Choir rehearsal 8 P. M. to 10 
P. M. Post office 11.30 P. M. to 7.30 
A. M. 


Sunday—Sleep 9 A. M. to 10 A. M. Play 
church service 11 A. M. to 12.50 P. M. 
Direct Sunday School Music 2 P. M. to 


4 P. M. Play church service 8 P. M. to 
9.30 P. M. Post office 11.30 P. M. to 7.30 
A. M. 


During the week there were sundry re- 
hearsals, and, aside from the daily eight- 
hour post-office duties, there were five 
hours of daily teaching. Fortunately I was 
strong, and between “cat naps” I was hap- 
py in the thought that I was getting ahead 
in the world. Progress, anyhow as far as 
the Negro is concerned, is like a hurdle 
race. He expects obstacles. When he is 
on tour the number of comfortable hotels 
he is privileged to patronize is limited. 
This applies likewise to good restaurants. 
In the South, if he wishes to avoid old- 
fashioned, unkempt and oft-times poorly 
ventilated “Jim Crow” railroad cars, which 
in itself is a humiliation, he must motor, 
whether he prefers that mode of trans- 
portation or not. Tear, and a fear which 
seems to me wholly irrelevant and un- 
necessary, is at the base of this. And, with 
larger understanding and broader educa- 
tion, possible friction between the races 
will be turned into a profitable force, as 
it has, for instance, in other countries 
where the races work on all artistic pro- 
jects, at least in harmony, 


Sources of Inspiration 


S I CONCLUDED the reveries of 

my student age, it occurred to me 
that I owe my inspiration, as much as to 
any other stimulus, to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra during the playing of which 
came my “call” to the music profession, 
to use the favorite expression of the col- 
ored preacher. Then I heard many distin- 
guished pianists, including Mr. Josef Hof- 
mann, whom I adored. Once I heard him 
play the Overture to “Tannhauser,” ar- 
ranged for piano by Liszt. I there re- 
solved that some day I would use it on 
my programs, where it has since appeared 
many, many times. These factors were 
augmented by Ture Etupr MaAGaAziIneE, to 
which I attributed much of my success in 
attaining a position in music; for the facts 
that I used to glean from its pages, many 
a morning until two and three o'clock, 
about the struggles of musicians and the 
means they employed to surmount their 
difficulties, fired my ambition to go out and 
do likewise. 

I have often wondered if Roland Hayes 
caught the same fire; for he has done great 
things to advance the standing of Negro 
musicians in America. Hayes worked in 
a foundry down South. His feet carry 
many a scarf, it is said, from burns while 
thus employed. In Boston he worked as 
a waiter. It is also reported that in Lon- 
don he faced his last audience, just prior 
to becoming acclaimed, without enough 
money to buy a modest meal. He had to 
win! So did Harry Burleigh, Clarence 
Cameron White, and R. Nathaniel Dett, 
who, among many others, have brought 
real distinction to Negro music. Just as 
they have come up, just so will many an- 
other Negro musician mount the ladder of 
success, no matter how severe the handi- 
caps, financial, racial, or both. 


No Ignominy in Hard Work 


HE POINT that I desire to make is 

that the Negro musician, however 
fortunate he may be, does have all along 
the line a very much harder struggle than 
his white brother. The Negroes of today, 
in the United States, realize that social con- 
ventions, which are the result of years of 
tradition, cannot be changed in a decade. 
Among the serious men and women who 
have taken up the profession of music and 
have worked hard enough and long enough 
to acquire a respectable craftsmanship, 
there is less desire to ape the accomplish- 
ments of our white brothers than there is 
a determination to work out in forceful 
and dignified fashion an art representative 
of the highest possibilities of the African’s 
indigenous love of music and native musi- 
cal ability. In this he will have to ac- 
quaint himself with the best in all the 
music of the world in order to insure un- 
impeded expression. To accomplish this, 
Negro musicians are willing to make any 
adequate sacrifice. There is no ignominy 
about shining shoes or waiting at the table, 
if one can some day create something very 
beautiful which will be admired by all 
mankind, 


(?hord-Reading 
By F. L. HANLON 


IN sTUDYING out a new piece of music 
or an exercise there are a number of ob- 
servations to be made concerning such fea- 
tures as time, rhythm and key signature. 

It is well at first to go over the notes 
with the eye alone. In reading a number 
of chords in succession the eye should 
run horizontally along the lines of the 
staff, so that, in a given phrase, regard 
can be given to how many of the chords 
“have a common note or notes, or, in the 
case of waltzes, for instance, how many 
of the chords are alike. It may facili- 
tate matters to notice what lines and spaces 


ft 


ve 


are occupied, how the upper portion of one 
chord may be written upon two lines while 
the next chord may have its correspond- 
ing notes on adjacent spaces, either above 
or below. 

Of course, there is the study of writing 
and harmonizing chords, which is an aid 
in reading them, but for younger chil- 
dren it is well to try these helps running 
the eyes horizontally along for a time and 
noting similarities and slight differences in 
formation as presented by the relative 
positions of the notes upon the staff. This 
leads to quick recognition, 
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TyCusicians of the PyConth 


By ALETHA M. BONNER 


February 


Day : 

1—Vicror Hereert, b. Dublin, Ireland, 
1859; d. New York City, May 27, 
1924. Famous conductor and com- 
poser of many successful operas and 
spirited pieces for orchestra and violin. 

‘2—Fritz Kreiscer (krys-ler), b. Vienna, 
Austria, 1875. | World-loved~ violin 
virtuoso. Countless concert tours. 
His compositions include songs, violin 
pieces and arrangements. 

3—FerLix MENDELSSOHN (men‘del-zon), 
b. Hamburg, Germany, 1809; d. Leip- 
zig, November 4, 1847. Pianist and 
composer of outstanding achievement. 
Wrote in varied musical forms with 
masterly force. 

4—Sir Micwaet Costa, b. Naples, Italy, 
1808; d. Brighton, England, April 29, 
1884. Conductor and composer. His 
many works for stage and orchestra 
are all artistic productions. 

5—Otr Burt (O-leh Bool), b. Bergen, 
Norway, 1810; d. there, August 17, 


1880. A brilliant concert-violinist of 
19th century fame. Some composi- 
tions, including two beautiful con- 
certos, 


6—Henry CuHartes Litorrr, b. London, 
England, 1818; d. Paris, France, Au- 
gust 6, 1891. Teacher, pianist and 
publisher. Started the “Collection 
Litolff,’ an inexpensive edition of 
classical music. 

7—WitttaAmM Boyce, Mus. Doc. b. Lon- 
don, England, 1710; d. Kensington, 
February 7, 1779. Organist and com- 
poser. The outstanding writer of ec- 
clesiastical music of his generation. 

8—Anpre E. Grirry (gray-try), b. 
Liége, Belgium, 1741; d. Montmorency, 
France, September 24, 1813. Largely 
a dramatic composer. Most success- 
ful in comedy-opera. 

9—JAN Laptsray DusseK (doo-shek), b. 
Caslav, Bohemia, 1761; d. St. Germain- 
en-Laye, France, March 12, 1812. One 
of the most renowned pianists and 
composers for the piano of the 18th 
century. 

10—Cornetius Gurtitr, b. Altona, Ger- 
many, 1820; d. Berlin, June 17, 1901. 
Music director and composer in both 
heavy and light forms; produced 
many juvenile works for piano. 

11—Hans Von Bronsarr (bron-zart), b. 
Berlin, Germany, 1830; d. Munich, 
November 3, 1913. Pupil of Liszt. 
Pianist and composer. His chief 
writings are orchestral and dramatic 
works. 

12—ARrcANGELO CoreLit (kor-rel’lee), b 
Fusignano, Italy, 1653; d. Rome, Jan- 
uary 10, 1713. <A great violinist and 
teacher, also noted composer for vio- 
lin; laid the foundation of good ~vio- 
lin technic. 


13—Kiirer Bféta’ (kay-ler bay’la), b. 


Bartfeld, Hungary, 1820; d. Wies- 
baden, November 20, 1882. Violinist, 
conductor and composer. Brilliant 
overtures are numbered in his musical 
works. 

14—Epwarp Baxter Perry, b. Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, 1855; d. Camden, 
Maine, June 13, 1924. Prominent 


American, teacher, pianist and writer ; 
was also a lecturer-recitalist of splen- 
did ability. 

15—i*rrepRicH Ernst Tesca, b. Magde- 
burg, Prussia, 1789; d. Carlsruhe, May 
24, 1826, Composer and violinist. His 


“I have no use for a solo quartet in the Dayton choir. Some voice 
better for one thing. Others.for other things. All needs should be met 
one. body.”—JoHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, : 


sacred works are of great 
merit ; likewise his instrumenta 
16—Se_im PALMGREN, b. Bjornebo 
land, 1878. Lives in United 
Teacher, pianist, composer in 
musical forms, as well as au 
countless charming impression: 
ano pieces. 
17—Jrssr L. Gaynor, b. St. Loui 
souri, 1863; d. there February, 
Devoted her life to the music 
cation of children. She wro 
cational material, piano  piec 
songs of easy grades. ] 
18—Nrcco.o Pacantnt (pahg-ah-n 
b. Genoa, Italy, 1784; d. Nice, 
1840. Preéminent violin-virt 
his century. An unequaled : 
violin technic. Composed for 
strument. ‘ 
19—Luricr Boccuerrnt (bock-er- 
b. Lucca, Italy, 1743; d. Madrid 
May 28, 1805. Prominent ’cel 
prolific composer in all forms 
strings. 


. Louvain, Belgium, 
there, April 8, 1870. Masi 
player and composer of conce 
and studies for his instrumen 

21—Lfo De izes (deh-leeb), b. 
main du Val. France, 1836; d 
January 16, 1891. Wrote 
but made greatest success 
ballets. Most prominent opera 

22—Fripeéric FRANGoIs CHOPIN 
pahn), b. Zelazowa Wola, 
1810; d. Paris, France, Oct. 
Master composer. Supreme 
for piano; also wrote for o 
and in other forms. 

23—GEorGE FREDERIC HANDEL (ha 
b. Halle, Germany, 1685; d. 
April 14, 1759. Lived the gre 
of his life in England. An 
the great masters of com 
Works in all forms, inclu 
torios and operas. 

24—Arrico Borto (bo-ee’to), b. 
Italy, 1842; d. Milan, June 
Was both poet and compos 
fame rests mainly on hi 
Mefistofele. He was also a 

25—Cuartrs L. Naporton 1 
(dahl-bert), b. near Hambu 
many, 1809; d. London, May 
Prominent teacher and con 
ballet music of highest qualit 
of Eugéne d’Albert. 

26—Em™My Drestinn (day-shtin 
Prague, Austria. Beloved 
soprano. One of the grea 
porary voices. An artist tal 
as a singer and an actress. 

27—Sir CuHarces Hunrert H. © 
Bournemouth, England, 1848 
ington, October 7, 1918. 
and writer of distinction. 
valuable books on music. 

28—Sir Cuartes SANTLEY, b. 
England, 1834; d. there, Sep 
1922. Foremost opera an 
baritone of his period. 
several noteworthy volumes 
of singing. 

29—GI0ACCHINO RossINnr (ros-s 
Pesaro, Italy, 1792; d. Pa 
ber 13, 1868. One of the m 
composers of his time. M 
overtures, choral works | 
forms. 


ff 
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TIME between the years 1810 
1820 there came into a now old 
famous house the first piano of 
England north-country, and with 
ioduction of this musical instrument 
> Cods region runs an interesting 
This piano belonged, originally, to 
acess Amelia, a daughter of King 
ithe Third, and was made by one 
ober Gaverand of London. Princess 


Chaplain who brought. it to this 
fupon her marriage to an American. 
had passed out of the hands of 
val Chaplain’s daughter it was used 
1 ie in a private school in Medford, 
: It was then purchased by 
John Montgomery who took it to 
home in the upper Connecticut 
licy. Subsequently it needed repairs 


jhere, we are told, its real historical 
hnce was revealed in the life work 
fas Chickering. Now, for many 
has been the property of the New 
H Conservatory of Music. 

‘instrument, however, was vastly 
it from its miniature ancestors, the 
virginals and harpsichords, whick 
ought to this country as early as 
pinets and virginals, the names be- 
Ctically synonymous, were tiny af- 
nd the musical tones produced were 
ndingly meager as compared with 
ruments of a later day. They aver- 
) stand about twenty-four inches in 
and were fifty to sixty inches long, 
he keyboards boasted of only four 
' and a half octaves. The body, at 
vas always separate from the legs 
were joined together making a tres- 
table upon which the body rested. 
ion seems to be divided as to the 
of the name spinet. Both the vir- 
nd the spinet had but one string to 


~ 


quill which picked the string caus- 
is explained, “a scratch with a 
at the end of it.’ These quills, 
‘ from the word spina, have sup- 
y given the instrument its name. 


and the tones were produced by a 


Granddaddies of Our Pianos 


By Lots Goopwin GREER 


Then again, it is 
attributed to one 
Joannes  Spinetus, 
a Venetian mak- 
er of instruments, 
whose name ap- 
pears upon a spinet 
dated 1503. 
Virginal was the 
accepted English 
name for the spinet 
which was so called 
because of its ap- 
propriateness for 
young ladies in 
comparison with 
the more difficult 
lute which was 
used_ exclusively 
by the gentlemen 
of that generation. 


Hitchcock and his 
son, John, as well 
as Stephen Keene 
have survived the 
centuries, and rare 
specimens of in- 
struments made by 
these men are still 
in existence. The 
majority of the 
spinets to be found 
in this country 
were made by 
Thomas Hitchcock 
who not only num- 
bered but often- 
times dated them. 
He was actively 
engaged in the 
work during the 
years 1664 to 1703, 
while his son, John, 


The Virgin : 
Queen's produced s pinets 
i 2 . from 1676 to 1715. 
Instrument Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art There is hardly an 
NE ID) |, NPA Eastern museum 
GaleNeaAun ls This piano, made by the incompar- which does not 
owed its great pop- able Broadwood, might be a present- contain a spinet 
ularity and reputa- day instrument, were it not for its ex- made by one of 
tion, undoubtedly, cessive height and its five octaves. the Hitchcocks, or 
to the fact that it The carly nineteenth century saw the perhaps Stephen 
was a favorite manufacture of many instrwments of Keene, not to men- 
pastime of Queen this type. tion the private 

Elizabeth who collections. 

performed upon it An independence 
with creditable skill. The instrument of invention, as weil as an independence of 


which she used is still in the South Ken- 
sington Museum of London and is remark- 
able not only for its history but also as 
being a fine specimen of cabinet inlay work. 

The cases of the Italian instruments were 
usually made of cypress wood, and the 
body and legs were inseparable, a practice 
contrary to the English makes. Rosso, a 
Milanese maker, changed the external ap- 
pearance, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century by setting the keyboard back into 
the body. This must have been generally 
copied because nowhere are the later edi- 
tions to be found with the projecting key- 
board. 

The English names of Haywood, Thomas 


ee a 


Courtesy of Salem Institut 


An American spinet made in 1789, by Samuel Blythe of Salem, Mass. 
instrument is 72” long and 33” high and has but four and one half 
's. Its original cost was less than $100. 


thought, manifested itself during the late 
1700’s. One Hasselinch of Philadelphia 
built a spinet as early as 1742; in 1770 
Boston claimed for a spinet, made by a 
Bostonian, “a goodness for which work- 
manship and harmony of sound is esteemed 
by the best judges to be superior to any 
that has been imported from Europe.” 
This was probably the Samuel Blythe 
spinet which is now the property of the 
Essex Institute, although this institution 
claims that it was made in Salem in 1789. 
Its original cost was less than $100! 

The progenitor of the one-time square 
piano was the clavichord. This instrument 
was made and used extensively during the 
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eighteenth century. Its sound was pro- 
duced by the vibration of twisted brass 
wires being pressed instead of picked. The 
tone of the early clavichord was of great 
delicacy and required expertness in its 
manipulation which explains, probably, its 
lack of general use. 

During the eighteenth century the harp- 
sichord came into prominence. It was 
in every particular a much more magnifi- 
cent instrument than any which had pre- 
ceded it. Owing to the complex character 
of its mechanism it was much longer; 
sometimes it had two keyboards, and, al- 
though the method of producing sound 
was similar to that of its contemporary, 
the clavichord, yet it had a brilliancy of 
effect far superior to the latter. The play- 
er could do little or much according to 
ability and inclination. Stops for muting 
were the usual equipment, but pedals were 
a later addition. 

The first and best harpsichords were 
made in Antwerp by the famous Rucker 
family as early as 1590, and the latest in 
1659. London has always been able to 
claim some of the finest makers of all 
musical instruments, and accordingly some 
of the best productions of the eighteenth 
century were made by Shudi and by Kirch- 
man of that city, while Paris produced a 
Taskin. The incomparable Broadwood in- 
struments are direct family descendants of 
the Shudi instruments. . 


Wood for the Case 


HE EARLY Spaniards used walnut 

and mahogany for their cases, but a 
little fater resonant cypress, cedar and 
pine became the universally adopted woods 
of all countries. These woods were supposed 
to give a greater power and majesty of 
tone. 

The eighteenth century might well be 
termed the musical century. Musical in- 
struments began to be more common and 
people to have more knowledge of the use 
of them. Instructors sprang up here and 
there, who professed more or less profi- 
ciency in the various arts. It was John 
Adams who, in 1770, spoke of a young 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The harpsichord was the most important of all contemporary musical 


instruments. 


The makers employed the greatest artists of the time to add 


to the beauty of the interiors as may be seen by this fine example of an 


carly Continental production. 
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man as “a great proficient in music, plays 
upon the flute, fife, harpsichord, spinet—a 
very fine Connecticut young gentleman.” 
And during this century the pianoforte 
came into existence. 

Among the nobility of most countries 
there were to be found large collections 
of musical instruments. These were em- 
ployed to amuse and entertain the hordes 
of guests usually assembled at the castles 
and palaces. It was, therefore, necessary 
to retain someone who could keep these 
instruments in good condition. So it was 
that one, Cristofori, a Paduan harpsichord 
maker, became employed by Prince Ferdi- 
nand de’Medici. It was while Cristofori 
was engaged with Prince Ferdinand, about 
the year 1709, that he invented a four-oc- 
tave pianoforte, as we understand the 
name. 

To determine the age of a piano, we are 
told to look—strange as this may seem— 
at its legs. Slender, delicate legs, four to 
an instrument, denote antiquity.’ Six legs, 
greatly fluted and increasingly larger, were 
the next productions; two of these legs 
were later omitted, but the four which re- 
mained continued to grow in size and orf- 
nateness until they developed into the 
large, clumsy legs of the recent square 
piano. This instrument, from the begin- 
ning to the cessation of its manufacture, 
had a body that could be separated from 
its legs by removing the large screws 
which held them in place. 

The early pianos were importations, but 
America did not choose to rely upon. the 
mother country for everything. Therefore, 
it was not long after the introduction of 
this instrument into the American colonies 
that an inventive native revealed his skill. 


The Malady of Virtuosity 
Bessot DE WARVILLE apparent- 


ly resented the introduction of the 
pianoforte into Boston. It may have been, 
however, that he had a premature vision 
of the twentieth century revolt of women. 
“God grant,’ he passionately protested, 
“that Bostonian women may never, like 


those of France, acquire the malady of 
perfection in this art. It is never attained 
but at the expense of the domestic virtues.” 
Those meek ivory keys, then, according 
to de Warville’s denunciation, have a deal 
to account for! 

Many Clementi pianos were imported 
from London, instruments usually about 
five feet in length and containing five and 
a half octaves. These were made of ma- 
hogany greatly ornamented and delicately 


inlaid. Much importing was done by As- | 


tor whose name labeled the pianos he 
caused to be brought to this country. Ped- 
als were universally employed, and about 
1820 six legs appeared, much carved and 
oftentimes trimmed with brass. A novel 
introduction of drawers and trays in sur- 
prising places were employed by some of 
the makers, these being used for every 
sort of an article “peculiar to the taste of 
females.” Sometimes a front panel let 
down, thus forming a rack upon which 
rested a mirror! 

The manufacture of pianos in_ this 
country increased so amazingly that dur- 
ing the year 1829 twenty-five hundred in- 
struments were made in America, “chiefly 
in New York, Philadelphia and Boston.” 
The cases were of mahogany or rose wood 
and very often inlaid with brass. The legs 
began to assume more elaborate embellish- 
ments, and the pedals, sometimes three in 
number, became carved and lyre-like. The 
music rack, unlike the rest of the instru- 
ment, remained simply a skeleton frame 
of four pieces of wood.. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MRS. 
GREER’S ARTICLE 
1. What was the origin of the word 
“spinet’??  “Virginal”? 
2. Why did not the clavichord come into 
were the ancesiors 


general use? 

3. What. of 
Broadwood instruments? 

4. What were Cristofori’s duties in the 
household of de’ Medici? — 

5. How may the age of a piano be ascer- 
tained? 


the 


Notable PCusical Women 


By E. A. BARRELL 


(Continued from January ETUDE) 


BLANCHE MARCHESI: Paris, France, in 
1864, the daughter of the pitta vocal teacher, 
Mathilde Marchesi. She has been successful as 
an operatic and concert soprano. Her reminis- 
cences are called “A Singer’s Pilgrimage.’’ 

MATHILDE MARCHESI: b. Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany, 1826, and d. London in 1913. 
Melba, Calvé, Eames, and a: host of other noted 
singers owed a large part of their success to the 
training received from this great teacher. Her 
vocal method, and her books of vocalizes, have 
had an enormous sale. 

ADELE MARGULIES: b. Vienna, Austria. 
Concert pianist of distinction, a pupil of the 
Vienna Conservatory, and first to play publicly 
MacDowell’s Concerto in A minor. 

LU CY MARSH: b. Pueblo, Colorado. Promi- 
nent singer, composer and accompanist. She was 
educated musically in the United States and 
Germany 

BERTHA MARX: b. Paris, France. Was ac- 
companist for the brilliant Spanish violinist, Sa- 
rasate, who died in 1908. Also transcriber for 
piano. 

EDITH MASON: b. St. , Louis, Missouri. 
Prominent operatic soprano, trained in America 
and France. She has successively been a mem- 
ber of the Boston Opera Company, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company and the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, and is now one of the leading sopranos 
in the last. 

AMALIE MATERNA: b. 1847, St. Georgen, 
Styria; d. 1918 in Vienna. Great operatic so- 
prano and one of the most famous of all Wag- 
nerian singers: Wagner chose her to create the 
role of Briinnhilde at Bayreuth. 

BLANCHE DINGLEY MATHEWS: b. Au- 
burn, Maine. Teacher and composer. Wife of 
the well-known teacher, W. S. B. Mathews. 

MARIE MATTFELD: famous German opera 
singer. She came to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in 1905: d. 1927, 

MARGARETE MATZENAUER: celebrated 
opera singer, b, Tennesver, Hungary. Her début 
in the United States took place at_the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York City, in 1911, 
when, she sang the part of Amneris in “Aida.” 
winning tremendous acclaim. Ever since then 
she has been a member of that organization. She 
has toured as a concert artist. 


FRANCES 


: McCOLLIN: ob. Philadelphia, 
ennsylvania. 


She is the composer of operettas, 
songs, anthems, violin pieces and _ orchestral 
works. _ Also lecturer on musical tovics. 

KATHRYN MEISLE: b. Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. A prominent opera singer. She_ has 
been a member of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany for several years. 

DAME NELLIE MELBA: b. Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, in 1859. She studied with Mathilde Mar- 
chesi in Paris and made her first operatic appear- 
ance in Brussels, Belgium, in 1887. The follow- 
ing year she sang at the famous Covent Garden 
Opera House in London. Her career as one of 
the most remarkable operatic and concert sopranos 
has been a brilliant one. 

LUELLA MELIUS: b. Appleton, Wisconsin, 
A coloratura soprano who has been successful as 


Lucia and Lakmé. 

MARGUERITE MELVILLE - LISZNIEW- 
SKA: b. Maine. Eminent pianist and_ teacher, 
composer of chamber music and songs. Formerly 
head assistant to Theodor Leschetizky. 

ISOLDE MENGES: b. Hove, England. Vir- 
tuoso violinist who has toured in America and 
abroad. 

SOPHIE MENTER: noted German pianist, b. 
Munich, Germany, 1848, and d. 1918 in Stock- 
dorf. Among her professors were Tausig, Von 
Bilow, and Liszt. For several years she taught 
at the Leningrad Conservatory. 

YOLANDA MERO: b. Budapest 
Brilliant concert pianist, popular in Europe and 
America. In 1908 Mme. Mero was made a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Budapest Conservatory. 
Admired for her artistic and musicianly inter- 
pretations. 

MARIE E. MERRICK: b, New Jersey. Writer 
on musical topics, including “How to Interest 
Children in Practice” and ‘‘Nervous Pianists.” 

BERTHA METZLER: b, New York. Com- 
poser of piano pieces and songs. 

TAMAKI MIURA: b, Japan. Famous opera 
star, especially renowned for her interpretation 
of the title réle in “Madama Butterfly.” 

LILY WADHAMS MOLINE: composer of a 
goodly number of organ pieces displaying origi- 
nality and musicianship. 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Vee Discs 


A. DrepARTMENT OF REPRODUCED Music 
By Peter Hucu Reep 


A Department dealing with Master Discs and written by a specialist. 
Discs of educational importanc? will be considered regardless of makers. 
relating to this column should be addressed “Tue Erune, Dept. of Reproduced Music.’ 


All Master 
Correspondence 


HE MANY new recordings of 
Bach’s music prove conclusively 


Parry’s observation made in “Stud- ~ 


ies 


“ 


in Musical Art,’ wherein he says, 
. . after many years of bewilderment 
men are beginning to realize that the won- 
derful skill which he developed was not 
elaborated for the purpose of astonishing 
the erudite but for moving the most un- 
sophisticated by the poetical imaginings 
which were constantly welling up in him 
at every turn.” Not alone this but the 
fact that such music, on discs, gives end- 
less hours of spiritual enjoyment is also 
coming to be realized. 

When a work like Bach’s “Second Eng- 
lish Suite” is recorded, we grow better to 
appreciate the depth of emotional strength 
and splendor that belongs to these Suites. 
And so it is good to have Victor’s record- 
ing of this one, albeit without the Bour- 
rées, played by Harold Samuel with con- 
servative appreciation on discs 9476-9477. 

When Bach’s Sonata i G Major for 
two flutes and bass was rewritten by him 
for gamba with harpischord obbligato, the 
master did not know that the modern piano 
and ’cello would enhance its intimate ten- 
derness and emotional beauty. How for- 
tunate are we, then, who own the Na- 
tional, Gramophonic Society’s recording of 
this ‘work. John Barbirolli and Ethel 
Bartlett who play it prove that artistic 
restraint is wholly admirable. Discs 133- 
134, 

Those who like the harpsichord will 
welcome Anna Linde’s performance of 
Bach’s “Concerto in G Minor” for this in- 
strument and strings. This work, his 
own transcription of the “A Minor Violin 
Concerto,” is characteristic of Bach in his 
fullest musical wisdom. It is richly re- 
corded and performed on English Parlo- 
phone discs, 10879-10880. 

Stokowski who interprets Bach with 
modern strength and emotional grandeur, 
compiling sounds with the certainty of a 
painter blending colors, deserves our grati- 
tude for his recent recordings of several 
important works. In  Bach’s “Second 
Brandenburg Concerto,” Victor set M59, 
he makes us realize, while listening to this 
admirable work, that the Margrave of 
Brandenburg to whom he dedicated his 
half dozen concerti-grosso, could not have 
been merely an idle amateur to inspire 
such music. In the Shepherd’s Christmas 
Music from the Christmas Oratorio he 
elevates us with the dignified serenity of 
its mood. Victor disc 7142>: And again 
he moves us in his transcription of the 
Chorale, Wir Glaubenh Allan ein Gott. 
But perhaps his transcription of the great 
“Passacaglia in C Minor” remains his fore- 
most achievement. There is but one way 
te describe this recording. It is superb! 
“A 


Mozart Recordings 


HE ENTERPRISING National 
Gramophonic Society has _ stepped 
from the well-beaten track and recorded 
for the treasure-seeking music-lover Mo- 
zart’s D Major Piano Sonata. It is played 
by Kathleen Long whose touch, phrasing 
and concepts are wholly delightful and 
worthy of perpetuation. Each movement 
takes a single side of two discs, Nos. 127- 
128. On the fourth side Miss Long ren- 
ders pieces by Muffat and Couperin. 
Brunswick have brought forth a record- 
ing of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Opus 


ee) 


110, which is played by Edward 
tralian pianist, with precision 
He does not, however, seem to ¢ 
fullness of its mood. For us his 
lacks resiliency and contrast, alth 
is a commendable one and sho 
helpful for study. Discs 50159-50 
The whimsicality of Debussy 
dren’s Corner” has been deftly f 
by Alfred Cortot on Victor d 
7148. This set of six morccaux 
with two Preludes from the Firs 
The Maid with the Flaren Hair @ 
iVind on the Plain. We find the 
comprehension and accuracy of 
tot’s playing enhanced by the tonal 
of these recordings. Victor 
brings us the art of Wilhelm Bai 
two discs. In Schubert’s F Minor 
Musical and in his Third Impre 
B flat, disc 7120, Mr. Bachaus giv 
expressive reading of these com} 
But in Smetana’s Bohemian D 
Moszkowski’s Caprice Espagnole, 
he is too much concerned with 
brilliance for our complete admi 
That finale to Wagner’s “N 
Ring,” “The Dusk of the Gods,” | 
recorded by Victor in a manner fl 
forth unstinted praise. Over ha 
opera is available on sixteen dises 
Album, M60. Albert Coates 
Blech, Wagnerian conductors of 
tional repute, officiate in turns at 
of the orchestra with the majo 
of the conducting being carried 
by Coates. He is truly superb 
ing to his reading of this music an 
tion of the spirit of Wagner comb 
his own vitally artistic personality 
Norn Scene, with its sorrowful n 
in the Funeral March with i 
anguish or in the magnificent exal 
the finale he is unforgettable. 
once said that Coates has a m 
power of attracting people to 
making their minds work in uni 
his own. The truth of this ¢ 
doubted when one listens to the pi 
sembles he has obtained in these re 


i" 


Stars of Wagnerian Produc 


MONG THE artists who 
notable set Florence Austra’ 
matic soprano, stands forth for he 
nehilde, and Offers, Andresen, Wi 
Laubenthal deserve praise for the 
lent work. 
~ In this opera Wagner has sut 
the musical emotions of the whol 
And from its fiery end, he seeks + 
“the bright promise of a grande 
for the soul of man.” For the sto 
“Ring” was not simply a dramatic 
him; it was also a symbolic stud 
ligious philosophies. Therefore 
corded material like this is to assit 
a two-fold appreciation of its 
purpose. 
Franz Schalk, noted conductor 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, i 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphe 
Columbia Album, No. 122. “Thisg 
cellently recorded version, if not 
Schalk’s reading is a straightfoi 
impersonal and unsentimental. _ 
who like this work con affettuoso 
ing will not suffice, even though — 
hanced in the recording by unust 
butes. 


(Continued on page 145 
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ATURE HAS provided us with two 
hands both of which are capable 
| of doing the same type of work. Yet 
3 
| 
i 


i 
: 
| 


earliest childhood we are bidden to 
'e right hand for most purposes to the 
sion of the left. The result of this 
jtraining is that the left is never de- 
ec to its full capacity, and, when sud- 
called upon to exert itself, is in a 
This is a de- 


funprepared condition. 
} disadvantage for all but doubly so 
i ase who wish to learn how to per- 
Hon a musical instrument. Not only 

instruments demand the use of both 
1 , but the organ, the harmonium and 
ip require the feet as well, and wind 
iments require the lips and the chest. 
} student, when beginning the study 
s violin, besides encountering the diffh- 
Ho holding his instrument with his 
wind executing all the finger work with 
four.fingers of that hand, has also to 
nd with the additional difficulty of do- 
with a hand which up to that mo- 
ad lived in comparative inertia. This 
alty would not have stood in his way 
ihe acquired ambidexterity; and the 
H pianoforte student, though relieved 
e task of holding his instrument, has 
use a previously disqualified hand. 
| the majority of existing pianoforte 

even by the great masters, we find 
hand has little more to do than to 
any the right, to act like the walking 
the pedestrian or the dog who runs 
master’s heels. Only in the rare in- 
es of fugues or fugal pieces is equal 
mution of labor allotted to both hands. 
y play through a dozen sonatas 
encountering a solitary case of a 
part for the left hand. Even the 
of the accompaniment generally em- 
e repetitions of stereotype pat- 
ized with very little effort by the 
and demanding but very little 
- from the plaver. This is much 
ed, for it retards the develop- 
left hand, and may even be 
for that abomination called 
from which every musician turns 


wh ada 


for the Left Hand 


IN their treatment of the 
hand composers of pianoforte 
ve mostly contented themselves 
matters as they found them, 
in the true spirit that every- 
- is for the best in this best 
There have been a few notable 
to this easy-going crowd, some 
erve special notice. 

the immense, the inexhaustible, 
sr of piano masters, has in his 
-etudes supplied splendid studies 
hand, not the least of whose 
s is that they can serve as 
from their educational purpose. 
zes the dance rhythm had to be 
n ordinary fashion, but we find 
nplace basses in any of his 
Eyen his slightest departure 
n track brings with it a 
a glimpse of fresh sky, a 
nmon scent. His Jm- 
{ flat is a striking example 
ly the interest of a piece can 
yw slight left hand innovation. 
ato (obstinate bass) which 
all the pages of his 
in many other respects 
s to that work the rocking 
d with a cradle, an effect 
entionally produced by other 
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By Francesco BERGER 
HON, R. 1 AsoM.c oF. Geeso Me 


Mr. Francesco Berger is doubtless the oldest musician actively in the pro- 


fession, having celebrated his ninety-fifth birthday on the tenth of last June. 


Born in London, of an Italian father (naturalized British subject) and a 


German mother, his musical heritage has led to a unique career. 


He has 


known personally many of the foremost musicians of the last half century. 


Tle accompanied both Patti and Grisi in the last concert of each. 


Mr. Berger 


was for many years, till he recently resigned, the senior professor of the 
Royal Academy of Music; he has taught at the Guildhall School of Music 
for more than forty years; and for twenty-seven years he was the Honorary 


Secretary of the Royal Philharmonic Socicty, the oldest orchestral organiza- 


tion in the world. He was a personal friend of Charles Dickens; and among 
his pupils have been Marie Corelli, Sir Hubert Parry and Sybil Thorndike. 


composers when no cradle has been in 
question. Schumann, in his Wiegenlied has 
adopted a sort of rocking accompaniment 
but has not persisted with it. As was his 
wont, he interrupts it by a totally irrelevant 
episode (in G minor) which, had he lived 
in “analytical program” days, might have 
been humorously described as the cradle 
occupant’s awakening howls, to be quieted 
by renewed rocking and some crooning by 
its mother. 

In Chopin’s favorite Funeral March 
the left hand’s exceptional harmonies can 
be successfully mastered only by excep- 


tional fingering: s} alternating with 3} ° 
Its lovely cantabile phrase in D flat has a 
figure of accompaniment for the left hand 
which I have heard and seen a famous 
Pianist render in a very unusual manner. 
He did not play each group of four-eighth 
notes in one position of the hand, but broke 
the first note in each group away from the 


ere id 
three others. Instead of : |_| | he played 
5 & 4 
nee 
ial Frerkicts, although involving a 
— 


them | 


skip of hand, he contrived so dexterously 
that no break was heard, a feat of high 
pianism attainable only by much practice 
and determination. 

In Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, op. 13 
(generally spoken of as the Pathetique) 
the fifth measure in the slow movement 
contains a difficulty for the right hand 
which may be met by the left coming to 
its assistance playing it as in “a” rather 
thaneasmitie bie: 


And there are other occasions in Bee- 
thoven when a judicious transference from 
right hand to left greatly helps to facilitate 
performance. 

Seeling’s Loreley is an excellent technical 
study for the left hand, and a very effective 
piece when well rendered; and the same 
may be said for Litolff's Spinnlied though 
its requirements are not identical with the 
other. J.iszt’s absurdly named Saint 
Francis Walking on the Waves is a poor 
attempt to represent waves by ordinary 
chromatic scales for the left hand. A 
musician of his standing descending to a 
so desperate and puerile device and choos- 
ing such a topic for musical illustrations 

{ 


is one of those unaccountable lapses against 
which even the most cultivated do not ap- 
pear to be able to guard themselves. Even 
a great pianist (and Liszt was little more 
than that) has not always seen himself as 
others see him. 

My own little piece, Téte a téte, may be 
mentioned here, as offering the left hand a 
tuneful morsel without exacting more than 
average proficiency. 

The two hands seem to vie with one 
another in Henselt’s delightful Si oiseaw 
j étais, Here there is no question of kill- 
ing two birds with one stone, but of two 
stones (or hands) combining to preserve 
(not kill) one bird, and a very engaging 
bird it is. The piece, apart from its musi- 
cal charm, affords the left hand abundant 
practice for learning how to invade the 
domain of the right in a sort of blindman’s 
buff tussle. Editions which allot more 
than two sixteenth notes to any group of 
notes are to be deprecated. When and 
where will sinful editors stop! 

Rubinstein’s popular Melody im F has 
this in common with Henselt that it brings 
the two hands into closer proximity than 
is usual and demands equality of tone-color 
between them. In his Etude in C major, 
known as “Study on Wrong Notes,’ he 
divides extended arpeggios between right 
and left alternately with an ultimate crash 
forming a very useful practice of its class. 
Many a player, not satisfied with what the 
composer has provided, supplies a few ad- 
ditional wrong notes of his own; but if 
he can steer clear of this pardonable vanity 
the composition remains a_ serviceable 
showpiece for public performance. It 
gains by being cut in its middle section, 
and its ending should be replaced by some- 
thing more original than what the com- 
poser has provided. 

The pianos of our ancestors had far 
less sustaining power than those of today, 
and consequently composers resorted to all 
kinds of ornaments ‘and dodges in search 
of new effects, and enterprising piano- 
makers produced instruments that had as 
many as five pedals. A device very much 
favored was that of crossing the left hand 
over the right to strike a solitary key: or 
the right would take a similar plunge for a 
simiiar purpose over the left. The custom 
so frequently illustrated by Scarlatti, being 
little more than an exhibition of alacrity, 
has all but disappeared from modern 
pianism. 

There are, however, a goodly number of 
solos by Liszt, Chopin, Raff, Moszkowski 
and others, in which the left hand, though 
still mainly subservient to the right, can 
he usefully employed in assisting its com- 
panion by interposing an odd note or pos- 
sibly two in each octave of ornamented ar- 
peggios or other bravura passages. There 
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Che Development of the Left Hand 


are some few examples of what is meant, 
ticket.” 

though in not very elaborate form. Writ- 
ten as follows for the right hand only: 


go 


L.2 


Here is another facilitated passage: 


Liszt ends his well-known Etude in D 
flat with four ascending arpeggios, which, 
though they look formidable on paper, are 
greatly simplified when played as follows: 


A previous passage in the same compo- 
sition (just before the Coda) works out 
easily if played: 


There are signs and porteuts around us 
indicating that future pianoforte solos will 
exact far greater proficiency from the left 
hand than has hitherto been expected. 
This demand will naturally have to be met 
with increased cultivation of that hand, by 
means of appropriate exercises and by en- 
trusting it with melodious pieces. In my 
Bagatelles for the Left Hand I have 
aimed at supplying both these require- 
ments, and it is confidently hoped that 
they will prove of enduring benefit and 
will stimulate the student to further effort 
in this direction. 

Solos for either hand alone, however im- 
portant they may be as study or interesting 
in the home circle, are scarcely suitable for 
performance in public. This appears te 
have been the opinion of the Chinaman, 
who, having attended a recital given by a 
famous pianist which included a left hand 
solo remarked, “If I had known that him 
would play with one hand, I would think 
twice before I pay full price for my 
ticket.” 
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Light and Shade in Piano Playing 


HE RAREST of all factors of good 

interpretation, possibly, is “tonal 

balance” or, as vocalists term it, 
inflection. The understanding and control 
of this tonal balance might be said to be 
the “last word” in the making of a truly 
great artist. Indeed, it is so evasive in 
piano playing that many public artists 
fail to account for it consciously at all. 
They go through their concert careers with- 
out ever giving it more than subconscious, 
instinctive attention, making up for or 
covering their deficiency by a virile 
rhythm, good phrasing and other excellent 
attributes which alone are sufficient to 
gain them considerable prestige as artists. 
The very pinnacle of art cannot be scaled, 
however, without taking into account every 
minutest detail during study. The last 
stage below the peak is overcrowded with 
hundreds who have every needful item of 
equipment but one. 


Hard and Soft Tones 


ET US pick out two concert pianists 

whose phrasing and rhythm are seem- 
ingly perfect. An audience may say that 
one has a lovely tone, whereas the other’s 
tone 1s hard. Now, many teachers have 
failed to see wherein lies this difference of 
tone, and musicians are legion who think 
that a sound of a certain degree of piano 
or forte may be played with different 
tones, such as “sweetly,” “harshly” and so 
forth. An inspection of a piano action and 
a careful consideration of the scientific 
principle upon which it is built will 
quickly reveal that no difference in quality 
can be obtained by a simple striking of 
the key without use of either pedal. The 
only difference which can be made is in 
the loudness of the tone. 

We may propel the hammer very quickly 
and so secure a forte tone, or we may 
propel it more slowly and secure a piano 
tone. At the time that the hammer strikes 
the string is swinging quite freely with- 
out any direct connection with the key, and 
the only possible variation in the tone is 
one of quantity, depending entirely upon 
the speed with which it has been thrown 
away from the key. 

True, the quality of an individual tone 
may be made to differ by use of the pedals 
or may be naturally different in several 
pianos owing to the hardness of the felt 
or to the grade of piano, But these differ- 
ences are entirely apart from the question 
of tone as produced by the touch of the 
pianist and so will not be discussed here. 


Tone Quality of a Chord 


T IS seen that a single tone can be 

altered only in respect to quantity of 
tone—in its degree of loudness. Let us 
now consider an octave. Any combination 
of two or more tones may be altered in 
quality as well as quantity, and this altera- 
tion in quality is brought about by chang- 
ing the balance or center of gravity of all 
the notes as a whole. 

Let us take, for instance, any octave and 
say that the total volume of tone is repre- 
sented by the figure 100. Now we may 
play both tones of the octave with a 
volume of 50; or we may play upper 60, 
lower 40; or we may play lower 60, upper 
40. In each case the total volume of the 
octave is 100. It cannot be said that it 
is louder or softer, since in every case 
it makes one hundred degrees of sound. 
Yet there is a difference in these three 
ways of playing the octave, and if the lay 
listener is asked what that difference is, 


By C. PurveEs-SMITH 


he will probably answer that it ig a differ- 
ence in tone-quality. 

Now we come to a concrete definition 
of the exact thing which audiences refer 
to as “a beautiful touch,” “a lovely tone” 
and so forth. This beautiful quality of 
tone is dependent entirely on the ability of 
the performer to control the balance of 
the tone, the center of gravity of the chord. 
It is really a control of the light and shade 
of a harmony. 


A Stroke of the Tonal Brush 


eae THE reader play a forte chord 
running through both hands. This 
chord may be played with the tonal bal- 
ance low, with a gradual shading of the 
tone from strong lower notes up to weak 
upper notes. Or it may be played with 
even tone throughout its entire range or 
with the tonal balance high, that is, with 
the upper notes stronger and the lower 
notes more subdued. As in the case of 
the octave, the total volume of the chord 
may be either forte or piano, regardless of 
the placement of the tonal-balance. 

Having made clear what is meant by 
tonal balance, let us formulate some gen- 
eral rules to govern the placement of this 
balance to the best advantage. It must be 
remembered that such rules are subject to 
exceptions and that the final ruling on 
what must be done with any chord or pas- 
sage is determined by the thought to be 
expressed in the composition. Roughly, 
the balance of tone may be arrived at in 
five distinct ways. Tonal weight: 

In the upper parts gives lightness; 

In the lower parts gives a sombre, heavy 

quality ; 

In the inner parts gives mellowness; 

In the extreme parts gives brilliance. 

Even distribution of tone throughout is 
the fifth alternative, but it should be very 
rarely used. Alas! It is often used en- 
tirely and is what causes the listener to 
complain of a hard, unmusical tone. 

For practical application of these prin- 
ciples, the reader may turn to Chopin’s 
Prelude in C minor, 


Ex.1 


and play the first period through with 
correct phrasing and crescendo, but with 
even balance throughout the range of each 
individual chord. Let him then play again 
with all the weight of tone down in the 
bass and notice the somber grandeur that 
it immediately assumes. Once more let 
him play it with the tonal weight in the 
upper parts, and notice that this wonderful 
composition seems thereby to become 
quite shallow. Going on to the second 
period, quite another placement of balance 
may be found preferable. Turn to the 
Prelude in A major: 


Bx.2 
Andantino s 
4 


This prelude requires lightness, and. light- 
ness may be obtained by a high placement 
of tone. In this particular composition 
the whole may be made to float off into the 
air by a judicious raising of the center of 
balance accompanied by a diminuendo in 
the last phrase; and Chopin’s use of tied 
notes, as well as his rising to the tonic in 
the lowest voice, indicates clearly that he 
saw this possibility and intended the pre- 
lude to end in this manner. 

One point which must be made, how- 
ever, is that variation in tonal balance does 
make a very real and great difference in 
the character of the compositions. How 
to distribute weight and lightness is a 
question for the performer’s own interpre- 
tative judgment. 

“Tonal balance” must never be confused 
with voice leading or harmonic emphasis. 
There is such a thing as emphasizing a 
particular voice or note for melodic rea- 
sons or for improvement of the harmonic 
progression. There are special uses for 
these effects, and every pianist worthy of 
the name takes them into account. What I 
refer to as tonal balance, however, is en- 
tirely apart from this. 

Let us turn again to the C minor Pre- 
lude. We play this first period with heavy 
lower tones in spite of there being no par- 
ticular melodic voice requiring presentation 
in these lower notes. Likewise in the 
opening chord of the Pathétique Sonata 
of Beethoven, we play a heavy, low-bal- 


THE BELLS OF PROGRESS 


When Miss Smithers stood on the steps of the little red school- 
house and rang the dinner gong on the first day of school in Septem- 
ber she was summoning the little folks to a feast that they often failed 


to appreciate. 
of progress as the school bell. 


Of all the bells of the world none is so much the bell 
Many school teachers have the ad- 


vantage of music teachers in that they can immediately summon their 


pupils to start. 
to musical success. 


An early start in music study, every Fall, is vital 
The bells of progress are ringing. Do not let 


them call too long. The pupils who started promptly in the first 
week of November have had opportunities that late lingerers rarely 


enjoy. 
fervidly than ever. 


Now, in February, keep the bells of progress ringing more 


‘melodic emphasis may be drawn b 


anced chord, not especially wishing 
phasize the C or the E flat but sim 
secure a deep somber effect. On the 
hand, an example of emphasis for 1 
and harmonic reasons may be foun: 
first.movement of the Moonlight § 
in which the stressing of the upper 
purely melodic and in which emph: 
certain inner notes has to do 
harmonic progression. 


The Chordal Color Schem 


HE BEST distinction, possib! 
tween tonal weight and harme 


ence to the art of painting. We 
liken a chord G, B, D, G, B, D, F, ( 
canvas on which are used the col 
blue, yellow and green. Playing t 
with the “D’s” emphasized correspe 
painting a picture in which green 
most prominent color, Playing the 
with various means of balancing, ho 
would not correspond to the emphi 
any one color but would be more ™ 
related to the general effect of li 
shade. In the same way, bringing ot 
particular prominence the extre 
chord would be like putting deep st 
and bright sunshine on the same 
and would help to produce an eff 
brilliance. 

The possession of a beautiful ton 
ity in piano playing depends almo 
tirely on the understanding of this 
of tonal balance. As I have said 
it is probably the most evasive of 
factors of good interpretation, an 
it is not unusual to find players 
ploy it instinctively, there seem to hb 
few who have really made a co 
study of it. Those who have acq 
however, know how great is its va 
realize that it is the direct source 
of the praise which a pianist gets 
such headings as “a lovely touch” 
beautiful tone.” 

Mr. Guy Maier in Tue Erune of] 
ber, 1924, recommended that the stu 
through every composition to be 
four times making four distinct tes 
the test of rhythm, which has to 
accents, climaxes, form; the test o 
ing, which has to do with the corree 
ling of the melodic material; the 
tempo, dealing with all ritards and 
andos, as well as with the general 
and the test of pedalling, which ha 
with the duration of notes. I woul 
these four tests the test of balance 
is of paramount importance in giv 
acter to an interpretation, as we 
producing a pleasing tone quality 
harmonic combination. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS OB 
PURVES-SMITH’S ARTIC] 


1. What three methods of plat 
octave produce effects wholly 4 
from one another? 
2. What five effects may be obta 
wise distribution of tonal weight? 
3. What is the difference betwee 
weight” and “harmonic emphasis 
4. In comparing music with pa 
what may “proper balancing” be | 
5. What is the effect of bring 
with particular prominence the « 
of a chord? ; 


} ETUDE 
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How Pylusic (ame to be Written 


SUALIZE a beautiful old fan. Its 
lly painted design pictures a walled 
| Within its gates is a large square— 
ple cathedral which boasts of some 
paintings and other objects of art. 
2 is a citadel with its myriad of tow- 
‘Many fine old houses with quaint 
hanging eaves line its well-built 

Such is the fan-shape town of 
to (pronounced a-rét’-s6), situated on 
file slope a little less than one-thou- 
feet above sea-level and about fifty- 
miles southeast by rail from Flor- 
Jtaly. 


s [EPQorence. = 
* 


one thinks of this town the name 
do of Arezzo immediately comes to 
the inventor of the modern musical 
n. Of his life very little is known, 
information is available is more 
s contradictory. 
place of his birth is uncertain. It 
ons. For such great momentum 
1e gain that, one hundred and 
after his death, every discov- 
credited to him. 
n that he was born at or near 
documents discovered about 
; ago by a Belgian Benedictine 
some evidence that Guido was 
man and lived from his youth in 
ie monastery of St. Maur des 
> he invented his novel sys- 
ion. In one of the manu- 
British Museum the works 
f Arezzo are always described 
Sancto Mauro. Although it 
Guido was a Benedictine monk, 
of the Camaldulians claim 
musician as their own and 
er his connection with the 


Achievement 

ES to think of him working 
in the Benedictine monastery 
teaching singing and working 
9 of musical notation by 
to his own statement, a 
within five months what 
have taken him ten years 
is may seem an exag- 
to the casual student, 
vestigates the system used 
s system, he will won- 
would be ample time to 
his work soon caused 
become jealous and en- 
so that he was obliged to 
astery and was soon after 


Plusical Pioneers Who First 
By LEsLiE 


About the year 1030 Pope John XIV in- 
vited Guido to Rome. He accepted this 
invitation, the pope himself became his pu- 
pil and was from all accounts a proficient 
ene. About this time Guido met his for- 
mer superior abbot who made things so 
disagreeable for him when he was in Pom- 
posa. The abbot repented for his foolish 
action towards Guido and tried to persuade 
him to return to Pomposa. All we know 
is that Guido passed from this earth about 
877 years ago, when he was prior of Avel- 
lana, a monastery of the Camaldulians 
upon the walls of which hangs a portrait 
of him bearing the inscription, Beautus 
Guido, inventor musicae. 


Devised the Notation System 


FAIRCHILD 


terized him as “The Father of Modern 
Music” anymore than Edison would have 
been called “The Electrical Wizard” had 
he not made some outstanding discoveries 
in that particular field. 

*From Vincent d’Indy’s “Cours de Com- 
position Musicale.” 

Encyclopedias and histories of music 
give more information concerning Guido’s 
contribution toward the development of a 
pictorial method of presenting sounds to 
the ear than they do to any other contri- 
butor. For all this we must not lose sight 
of the fact that there were other men 
working as pioneers in this field also. 
Among them might be mentioned Boethius, 
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PART SINGING 
PART SINGING 


1050 


GREEK 
LETTERS 


It was Guido who systematically used 
the lines and spaces of the staff, and it is 
thought by some that the first six notes of 
the scale, wt, re, me, fa, sol, la were intro- 
duced by him. These are still used among 
the Romance nations, and it is a well- 
known fact that these words are the first 
syllables of the six lines of a hymn ad- 
dressed to St. John, the Baptist. Follow- 
ing are the six lines with their translation : 

Latin English 
Ut-queant laxis Grant that the unworthy 
Re-sonare fibris lips of Thy servant 
Mi-gestorum May be gifted with due 
Fa-muli tuorum harmony, 

Sol-ve polluti Let the tones of my voice 
La-reatum Sing the praises of Thy 
wonders. 


It is also said that Guido invented the F 
clef. One of the most important aspects 
concerning Guido’s’ technical writings is 
the practical tone which pervades them. 


sate eeeneee Aenean eeeenene wneeee eee nee e een eennee . 
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In studying the lives of those who have 
developed and perfected the system of mu- 
sical notation, Guido of Arezzo stands pre- 
éminent. His work must have warranted his 
fame, for otherwise it does not seem rea- 
sonable that posterity would have charac- 


,7~Gulbe 
CLARIFIED AND ESTABLISHED 
f coratcte ESP USE OF STAFF 


AEW IMDETUS 
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Musi 


17 “CENTURY 


THERE WERE AS MANY AS 15 LINES 
USED WITU A M°VABLE C-CLEF FOREACH VIC 
QWELL INT? THE 17 CENTURY) 


Franco de Colonia, Phillippe De Vitry and 
Josquin Des Pres. 


Boethius 

REAT MEN are much the same the 
world over. Like Farinelli, Steffani, 
Frederick the Great, or the more modern 
examples, Earl Balfour, Painlevé, Musso- 
lini, General Charles G. Dawes and the 
Hon. Nicholas Longworth, Boethius was a 
statesman as well as a musician. Born 
about 470 A. D. and spending his boyhood 
in Rome, he belonged to that school of 
scientific musicians who did not always 
agree that “hearing was believing.” But like 
Pythagoras he preferred to determine the 
principles of music not by the ear alone 

but by physical experiment as well. 
Boethius’ contribution to musical notation 
is rather uncertain. It is said that he was 
the first to apply the fifteen letters of the 
Roman alphabet to the scale of sounds 
within the two octaves. Historians are 
not quite siu< that this was an original idea 
with him or whether he should be simply 


credited for having been the first musician 


to make a record of its use. We are, how- 
ever, reasonably sure that it was Boethius 
who made it certain to us that the Greek 
notation was not adopted by the Latins. 

The writings of Boethius are to! - found 
between the covers of five books. They re- 
mained the text-books of music for the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge for 
some time and are considered invaluable 
in describing the principles of ancient music 
and in giving us the opinions of some of 
the best ancient writers on the subject. 


Franco de Colonia 
EASURED music takes its rise in the 
time of Franco de Colonia. Black 
notation also superseded neumes which dis- 
appeared entirely in the 15th century. The 
breve according to Franco was the unit of 
measure, The principles of Franco are 
found in the treatise of Walter de Odirig- 
ton, a monk of Evesham, who became arch- 


Notation of Franco Present day notation. 


om Moxima © Whole note 

a Longa O naif note- 
In later @ brevis e Quarter note. 
development 4) 
these were 4 Semi-brevis Eighth note 
added 

qd Minimum 


e), MEASURED NOTATION 
Ite introduction 

into manuscript music 

is ascribed to Phillipus de Vitriaco, 

@ meician of the 14th century. 
Sete be tee ence seen enesen se eeeteceareetsserestasuesseresesseseas . 


According to Franco, the triple time 
was called perfect because it “hath its 
name from the Blessed Trinity which is 
pure and true perfection.” This is why 
monks in the medizval days held it to be 
the best rhythm to be used for church 
music. It was Phillippe De Vitry who 
championed the rights of perfect time and, 
in continuing his further development of 
measured notation, invented signs to dis- 
tinguish the two. 
Mediaeval Notation soeess oO 


© 


Present Day Notation ....3/4 4/4 6/8 9/8 

When the musical knowledge of Italy 
was at a low ebb Josquin Des Pres, the 
noted French musician, was invited to 
Rome by Pope Sixtus IV to instruct the 
musicians, of Italy. 

Although Josquin was acclaimed by his 
contemporaries to be the greatest master 
of his age the account of his life is some- 
what obscure. It is thought that he was 
born in Condé in the Hennegau. He was 
a pupil of Okeghem (or Okenheim) the 
venerable 15th century master, and to Jos- 
quin has been ascribed the credit of in- 
venting the flat which he originated in the 
tenth century and which appears to have 
been of far earlier date than the sharp. 

In Rome he lived until the death of his 
protector (1484) and it was in that city 
that a great many of his works were writ- 
ten. Luther said of him, “other musicians 
do with notes what they can, but Josquin 
does what he likes.” 

How easy it is to forget the past and 
to think only of the future! Yet the 
heritage of the past is the foundation up- 
on which the future depends. We owe 
much to those who labored to perfect a 
system of notation whereby the musical 
thoughts of men might be passed on from 
one generation to another. 


TEST QUESTIONS TO MR. 
FAIRCHILD'S ARTICLE 


1. Whose works were used for some 
time as text-books by the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge? 

2. From what do.the first six degrees of 
the scale derive their names? 

3. Who was it that challenged the rights 
of triple time? 

4. What was Franco de Colonia’s contri- 
bution to the developmentt of musical no- 
tation? 

5. What is meant by Lunga? The name 
of a city? A composer's name? A cer- 
tain type of notation? 

6. What Frenchman was wmvited to 
Rome to teach the Italian musicians his 
art? 
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Ghe Pillars of Our Modern Musical Structure 


F WE COULD succeed in an endeavor 

to cast the mind to that far off con- 

dition, the beginning of things, that 
cosmic state when only the face of God 
shone upon the waters, we should find 
ourselves in that mysterious atmosphere 
when Nature was slowly—it cannot be 
known how slowly—furnishing the germs 
of the vast structure of modern music. 
It is impossible to comprehend such state 
—a stillness before even time or space 
was measured. Yet that is the earliest 
material of music, the rock genesis of 
music as we know it. How the prede- 
cessors of primitive man regarded sound, 
or what they conjectured from the silent 
growth of trees or from stellar and cloud 
movements, if they were competent to 
consider them, is inconceivable. 

It is a long travel down the perspective 
of growth in sound usage for any sort of 
music; but it was Nature all along that 
provided the means—the sighing of leaves, 
the babbling brook, the roar of ocean, 
the fall of the avalanche from snow- 
capped heights, the cooing doves, the gen- 
tle monotone of bees, the songs of birds, 
the thunderings of hot and cold air forces, 
the cries and groans of wild beasts raven- 
ous for supremacy. Every nation has 
had its share in music-making; but to 
undertake to trace these severally would 
be a transit over ages and histories too 
remote and various to be of worth in 
any attempt to explain the slow processes 
which led to the formal expressing of 
music by means of signs or notes. No 
doubt the early Britons and Saxons were 
helpful here, as also the Druids and 
monks in keeping alive the soil-music, 
national airs, church tones and modes 
which latter were accompanied by a 
strange medley of organwm—or fourths, 
fifths and octaves—which would drive the 
modern musical audience to the movies. 


The First Signs for Music 
HEN APPEARED an _ outstanding 
light who was an Italian, Guido 
d’Arezzo (990-1050). His wonderful in- 
vention of the lines and spaces displaced 


the newma or breath sign—the first 
character employed for music. Then 
came his still more admirable method 


of solmization—ut, re, mu, fa, sol, la— 
a system which has never been displaced 
nor surpassed. It is as valuable after the 
test of a thousand years as when given 
to the world. To-day every teacher of 
singing needs it, and there is not its equal 
in the whole range of vocal exercises and 
voice gymnastics. 

Bach, fugal; Handel, vocal; Beethoven, 
instrumental: these are the three pillars 
on which modern musical art rests; and of 
these Handel and Beethoven. constitute the 
bridges which tie and link together so 
inviolably the vast structure of ancient and 
modern music. Of these, saints, prophets, 
founders of dynasties and religions, with 
the religions themselves, apostles, kings, 
soldiers, statesmen, and more, are for- 
gotten (as they will be through the length- 
ening perspective of eons of ages), one 
permanence will remain—that of Beetho- 
ven. It is conceivable that his name may 
become obliterated in the oblivion of ex- 
treme ages; yet the influence and mind 
of this trader of our cosmos will never 
end—it is eternal, boundless and far reach- 
ing as time and space. Bishops and others 
might well divine and disseminate the re- 


Handel and Beethoven 


By Freperic J. CROWEST 


ligion in Beethoven's music (they would 
experience a glimpse of the empyrean) 
rather than molest with hazardings con- 
cerning immortality, existence when dead, 
occupations in heaven and such imaginary 
concepts. 


Handel's English Attitude 


ANDEL (1685-1759) was as much an 

Englishman as a German; and _ his 
settings of words of our language have 
been equaled by no other. In writing for 
the four voices, he gave to the soprano, 
tenor and bass the most attention. Con- 
traltos were unrecognized: hence he con- 
fined himself to the church alto with its 
restricted scope, as in “He was despised,” 
“He shall feed his flock,’ and other arias. 
Handel is the daily bread of English musi- 
cal vitality, whether in study or perform- 
ance. No other composer has written so 
admirably or so gratefully for the voice. 
No other master’s, compositions equal Han- 
del’s for testing and training the vocal 
power. The repertoire of no singer of 
English would or could be complete with- 
out the inclusion and thorough mastery of 
his songs. No voice trainer could find an- 
other composer whose compositions, of 
themselves, furnish such ample material 
for the making of a singer—man or woman, 
whether for concert or opera, as do those 
of the famous Saxon. Bach would not come 
in here. A singer would be cramped and 
hindered, if taught on Bach alone. Handel, 
to the vocalist, spells expansion in every 
direction; whereas the glorious Thuringian 
keeps the singer bound, given a weari- 
some, limited vocal scope. Handel is a 
stimulating tonic. Bach is a sedative for 
singers. Handel is the everywhere and 
the everything that counts whenever legiti- 
mate singing is considered. Admittedly, 
other composers’ vocal works would pro- 
vide scope for the voice; but the “metal” 
is astonishingly different. Bishop’s songs 
are fine illustrations of what voice-writing 
should be; Mendelssohn’s songs are grate- 
ful and comforting; Haydn, Spohr, Balfe, 
Schubert, Verdi, Wallace and Sullivan 


have written well for the voice: their com- 
positions, however, are not voice makers. 


Handel and Vocal Technic 


OR THE MOST PART all these 

others lack the exact vocal techiic so 
abundant and manifest in Handel, to say 
nothing of the bel canto, coloring (unas- 
sisted by juicy accompaniments), and the 
relief accorded by welcome measures of 
intermezei not thrust in but occurring as 
naturally as the voice needs them. Handel 
is not the ballad-monger: his writings em- 
brace everything necessary for the forming 
of first grade singers. In what other com- 
poser’s works is to be found such expansive 
breadth or similar variety of movement, 
whether in recitative or melody, such al- 
most countless grades of emotion, such 
fine sweeps of melodic display and spread 
of executive expression, as in “Rejoice 
greatly,” “Virtue my soul shall still em- 
brace,’ “Ye pangs of anxious thought,” 
“Revenge, Timotheus cries,” “Oh, Had I 
Jubal’s lyre,” “The trumpet shall sound,” 
“The people that walked in darkness,” 
“Why do the nations?” “But who may 
Abide?” All these songs are exercises in 
themselves, dismissing all need for gym- 
nastics whether of Concone, Bordogni, Na- 
va or anyone else. 

Handel, despite all his Italian experience 
and doings, finds no need, when setting 
English words, of extravagant roulades and 
ad libitum cadenzas for securing “execu- 
tion”—all of which are gracefully spread 
diatonically over the words ands phrases of 
his songs, in finely judged proportion for 
the respective voices. Their adherence to 
the simple diatonic scale is truly astonish- 
ing. Thus each of Handel’s songs of itself 
is a lesson for acquiring breath-taking, at- 
tack, technic, phrasing and finish. Where 
has Handel written an unvocal passage? 
Where has he taken the voice out of its 
range, as Schubert does? Where has he 
called upon the voice to do something which 
it cannot accomplish legitimately? With- 
out distinct execution, especially in rapid 
passages, brought to perfection by a con- 
summate employment of the breath and 


MUSIC IS LIKE INDIVIDUALS 


“Music is very much like individuals; some pieces are acquaint- 


ances, some are friends—depending on their qualities. 


So-called 


“popular” music resembles acquaintances—those who come casually 
into our lives, who attract us for the moment, but who, having no 
power of sustained interest, pass out of our ken to make way for 
others like them. They leave no marked impression upon us, nor do 
they represent character, which is the cross-section running through 
every conceivable relation. Musical masterpieces, on the other hand, 


are friends. 


As is often true with hwman beings, their great and 


enduring qualities, their beauty of character, are not at once ap- 
. parent, but grow on us with each new hearing, until they become a 


very part of our lives. . 


.. How terrible would be a world made up 


only of acquaintances, a world without continuity or repose! In life, 
acquaintance is a natural background of friendship; and in the field of 
music the popular type may well serve as a legitimate contrast to the 
classical; but the complete artistic experience will contain both and 


will accord each its due place.” 


From Music Education in America, 
By ARCHIBALD T. DAvIsON 
(Reprinted by permission of Harper Brothers.) 


THE 


glottis, the art of perfect singing car 
be. Handel supplies the means of” 
ing all this through his songs. 


Handel's Limited Orchestral 


ANDEL HAD but few instrum 
and a primitive organ at his 
mand. The “divine Saxon” contente 
self with one or both of these, sin 
conjoined, for preludes or interludes 
in his oratorios and their choruses | 
recourse to his hands. His wo 
ripiéno (stuffng—filling up) supplie 
gap in the foundation body—inspired 
which, not being written down nor 
alike, can never again be heard oi 
duced. He composed suites, concert 
eras, oratorios, yet not a symphot 
so-called symphonies being intermes 
termediates), notably the “Pastoral’ 
phony in the “Messiah.” 
Husbanding all the attributes of 
he seems sempiternal. The secret ( 
may so term it), the explanation is ¢] 
is elevating far above all others 
or have allied music to words. i 
notes, without thought of words, 
themselves inspiring, soul-telling 1] 
all others. He refreshes and exal 
soul, lifting man out of himself anc 
ing him a healthier being in bod 
spirit. Far off as are the years in 
he was working, Handel never p 
pedantic or musty. His harmony is as 
today (omitting the frowns of “hig 
species) as when written. Philosopk 
child alike understand and enjoy it. | 
there that can listen to a performance 
“Messiah” and then step out into 
fresh air and yet not feel that he 
perienced a reminder which he cant 
ily cast aside? The spiritual we 
Handel’s music is a legacy almost 
words. ; 


C 


Beethoven “a Miracle of Me 


GREATER than Handel was 
‘ This was Beethoven (1770- 
“miracle of men.” It will suffice to e 
Beethoven by his symphonies and 
anoforte sonatas—the thematic won 
the one and vast polyphonic displays 
latter taking their composer almost 
the area of even a genius among me 
is a superman indeed. Attempts 
number have been made in volume 
lytical programs and the like, to so 
meaning of these keyboard writin 
questionably the grandest and m 
uable legacy that has been bequea 
devotees of the pianoforte. Yet 
the sphinx-like mind is wanting 
clue and story and aim of these coi 
ing tonal canvases. What.do they. 
Even his intimate friends, the Bre 
told little. How many millions, te 
essayed them since, without being 
disclose the meaning, the picture, 
they endeavor to bring out to 
listening minds! 4 
Beethoven dedicated these piec 
erally, to titled friends. Some he 
or sometimes other people name 
for him, as with the “Moonlight” 
(Op. 27, No 2)—a critic award 
imaginary title from its first m 
reflecting a boating experience ¢ 
Lucerne by moonlight. Nor did 
called Appassionata (suffering one 
sioned), Op. 57, escape. It was | 
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| ETUDE | 


VEFLY, DON’T “don’t” your pupils 
icessantly ! 

ducators, psychologists, psycho-ana- 
d pedagogues of the best type—those 
hve pondered well on the highest 
i of true education—are all agreed 
gative criticism is about as bad as 
Ve criticism (if not worse). Nega- 
Wmonitions (“don'ts”) belong in the 
ttegory. They are depressing and 
in their effect upon pupils, unless 
1 immediately by constructive criti- 
affirmative admonitions. Then 
only have they true pedagogical 
SS. 

talogue of practical “don’ts” is in- 
long one. We shall, therefore, dis- 
ily those most frequently encoun- 
D the practice of teachers who are 
re of the ineffectiveness of such ap- 


. 
wtbarrassment and Confusion 


a 
A 


WT DO anything during the lesson 
embarrass or confuse your pupils. 
this head belong interruptions dur- 
ng. Let your pupils play what- 
have begun to the end—be it 
rcise, study or composition. Point 
m then, and not until then, how 
played everything. Demonstrate 
| sounded to you, what was faulty, 
‘was faulty. All this will make 
emands upon your critical powers 
> and of analysis. Tell your 
cisely and clearly what they must 
to overcome their shortcomings 
Take each point separately 
it quietly; otherwise you will 
nly cause confusion. 
who continually interrupts 
ile they are playing puts them 
’ They lose their ability to con- 
not infrequently lose con- 
mselves. It sometimes hap- 
who has begun indifferent- 
ends his playing satisfac- 
is allowed to go on uninter- 
everything can be wrong or 
the composition essayed be 
for the pupil to understand 
interpret. In that case the 
cts poor judgement or in- 
he part of the teacher. 
portant that the teacher sit 
the lesson is in progress. 
the room, in itself an in- 
m, becomes, during the les- 
ing influence. If done in a 
it affects the pupil even 


your pupils even in case 


too quickly. Such errors 
d by inattention or care- 
by ignorance. In most 
he overcome by the teacher 
tle means at first and who 
and emphasis only as 
asures. : 
while the pupils play. 
e “singing!” Only then 
be in a position to listen 
actually produces. The 
singing and humming dur- 
en cover a multitude of 
sins! 


‘unless such errors follow 


Dont “Dont”! 


Why Some Geachers Are to Blame for the Failure of Gheir Pupils 


By SIDNEY SILBER 


Impatience 

|e ee EVER lose your patience or 

your temper. Patience is, without a 
doubt, one of the most indispensable and 
important attributes of good teachers. If 
you are equipped with a temper (not a bad 
adjunct, by the way, to a well-ordered 
mind and personality) you should value it 
too highly to lose it! Impatience, irrita- 
tion and loss of temper invariably defeat 
their purpose (if they have any). 


Compulsion 

ese FORCE your pupils to any ac- 

tion. If they do not possess some 
“inner urge” you can accomplish nothing 
through forceful means. Many’ years ago 
the type of teacher whose “method” con- 
sisted in keeping watch only over obvious 
mistakes was quite rampant. As soon as 
such a mistake occurred, the teacher literal- 
ly pounced down upon the pupil. This 
“method” never brought about any bene- 
ficial results and this type of pseudo- 
teacher is, let us hope, now extinct! 


Unfounded Hopes 


ON’T TRY to make an artist of every 

pupil. Remember that, like the florist, 
the teacher cannot create anything. He can 
only develop the potentialities of his 
charges. If he succeeds in this, he is com- 
petent, and, if equipped with other im- 
portant attributes, may even become a great 
pedagogue. The florist feels that his work 
is well done if he succeeds in surrounding 
his seeds and plants with “intelligent and 
loving care.” He does not try to develop 
a chrysanthemum from a sunflower seed! 
Many pupils will never acquire more than 
a reading knowledge of music. Others. 
again, will never gain more than cultural 
values and an intelligent appreciation of 
music and piano playing. Do not try to do 
the impossible! Work along the line of 
reasonable probabilities and be content to 
draw out your pupils’ best qualities. 

After all, .most piano teachers make 
their livelihoods from pupils of average 
intelligence, endowment and perseverance. 
Furthermore, they make their livelihoods 
from the type known, in the vernacular, 
as “dumb-bells.” Just so long as your pu- 
pils have something to work for in ad- 
vance of their present |capabilities may 
your work be said to be pedagogically 
sound. | 

No matter how fine your teaching theo- 
ries and principles are, they will never 
establish you as a pedagogue unless you 
can apply them consistently for several 
years to various pupils and so prove their 
value by the results obtained. This can 
be proved by the mediocre pupil as well 
as by the brilliant pupil, because the medi- 
ocre pupil who has made steady advance- 
ment for a period of several years is in- 
variably the most loyal booster. 


Over-Zealousness 

1S es try to tell a pupil too much in 

one lesson. Above all, do not talk too 
much! This does not signify that you 
should be chary of giving solid instruction 
and of disseminating purposeful informa- 
tion—so long as the pupil is in an open 
frame of mind. But taxing the child’s 
receptivity may be compared to trying to 
pour water into a bowl that is already 


\ ( 


filled. The excess merely “slops over!” 
The sensitive teacher knows to what point 
his “doses” are tellingly administered and 
stops there. A few points, well aimed, 
may far exceed in practical results the 
giving of many points poorly aimed. The 
competent teacher sees to it that the pupil 
does not leave his presence until the points 
discussed during the lesson are clearly im- 
bedded in the mind and that these points 
are presented in a logical, constructive 
order. 


In the Clouds 


[IDent talk above the heads of your pu- 
pils. Come down to their level in order 
to lift them up to yours. Never ramble. 
Make your points briefly—and then stop! 

By all means, give your instruction in 
such a form as will enable your pupils 
to assimilate it individually... Unless you 
use your discretion and judgment along 
this line you cannot hope to retain your 
pupils for any appreciable time. It is only 
by so doing that you can hope to turn out 
products that will reflect your ability as 
a teacher. 


Personal Idiosyncrasies 


ON’T employ as measures of disci- 

pline cynicism, saracasm or ridicule— 
in fact, any form of coercion which has a 
tendency to belittle the attainments of your 
pupils or put a damper upon their activi- 
ties. No person wishes to be considered 
inferior or incompetent. This is particu- 
larly true of those who are conscious of 
their weaknesses. Most pupils, as it is, 
suffer from “inferiority complexes’”—quite 
a universal trait and one accounting for 
the welter of mediocrity in the world in 
all lines of human endeavor. It is one 
of the missions of good teaching to rid 
individuals of their inferiority complexes 
and to inspire them with interest and en- 
thusiasm by giving helpful hints in an in- 
teresting and practical manner. Ridicule 
can never inspire confidence nor respect. 
The most competent teacher should be a 
true friend and mentor and in this light 
only discuss personal traits and character- 
istics. He may even indulge in personal 
criticism. Such criticism, however, should 
always be couched in terms of kindness, 
tolerance and sympathy. 


Pets 


lip eee develop “pets.” All of your 
pupils should be your pets! It is, 
of course, inevitable, that you should feel 
more strongly attracted to some pupils 
than to others. However, never show this 
preference by playing up one pupil against 
another. The slow and stupid pupils are 
worthy of your very best efforts. You 
may well take an example from my master, 
the great Leschetizky, who once said to 
me, “My real family is my pupils among 
whom I have found and shall ever find a 
true and intense attachment.” 


Punctuality 


ON’T begin a lesson late nor go be- 

yond the stipulated period. This ap- 
plies with special force to teachers em- 
ployed in institutions where it is impor- 
tant that pupils be enabled to meet all of 
their appointments. Punctuality is well 
worth developing. It breeds reliability 
and precision. Often when a pupil and 
teacher are much en rapport during the 
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lesson it might seem advisable to prolong 
the period because of the benefit that added 
time might bring. But when the next pu- 
pil appears on the scene (and the “next” 
pupil should be instructed to come into 
the room at the beginning of his period 
without knocking) the previous lesson 
should be brought gracefully to an end, 
with a few extra minutes being given for 
last words. But one should never keep 
the next pupil waiting too long. 


Fatigue and Weariness 


ON’T show signs of fatigue or weari- 
ness, even if you feel them. Teach- 
ers often have every reason to feel tedium 
because of the stupidity, slowness or lazi- 
ness of some of their pupils. But show- 
ing fatigue or weariness invariably makes 
matters worse. They decrease the recep- 
tivity of the pupils. It is a good thing, 
by the way, to leave the studio at the con- 
clusion of a lesson for a few moments. On 
returning, be sure to smile to the next 
pupil! There are many muscles in the 
human face. Only a comparatively small 
number of them are required for smiling. 
Keep your smiling muscles working! 
Don’t give vent to irritation during one 
lesson because the previous lesson was a 
bore and got on your nerves. Why inflict 
these depressing moods upon the innocent? 
Instead of “don’t-ing’ your pupils, be- 
come a “do-er”—and your fruits will reflect 
credit upon all parties concerned. It is 
perhaps as difficult to tell any person ex- 
actly how to teach the piano as it is to tell 
him exactly how to study and play. 
After all, pedagogical success is de- 
pendant upon many things. The greatest 
measure of success may be attained only 
by studying the problem of holding pupils 
—and pupils will be held only so long as 
the teacher can interest them and encour- 
age them. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
SILBER’S ARTICLE 


1. Jot down an affirmative command to go 
with every negative command in this ar- 
ticle. 

2. Give two bad effects of raising un- 
founded hopes in a pupil. 

3. Why is a multiplicity of directions bad 
for the child? 

4. What attitude did Leschetizky have 
toward his pupils as a whole? 

5. Make a list of seven “deadly sins” of 
the music teacher. 


@he Portamento Gouch 
By ALBERTHA STOYER 


IN TEACHING the portamento touch it is 
often difficult to make pupils understand 
that it is neither a legato nor a staccato 
touch. If the teacher will have them play 
a scale as smoothly as they can with one 
finger the problem will be solved. 


2 2 2 2 2 2 2 


=> 


This gives exactly the portamento touch, 
and once the pupil understands the idea he 
will have no trouble in playing with all 
fingers in the same way. 
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Self-Instruction 


I should like some advice in re- 
gard to continuing the study of 
piano by myself. I am nineteen and 
find myself home from school, with 
the prospects of much leisure time 
for the next two years. My music 
study has been rather fragmentary, as 
I live thirty miles from a teacher. 
IT have studied up to about the sixth 
grade. Do you think it possible to 
make any worth-while advance by 
myself? If so, will you please suggest 
some works for me to study? I have 
had a class of about twelve begin- 
ners for the past three summers. 


aS 


If you have cultivated careful habits of 
study, there is no reason why you should 
not advance steadily in your piano playing. 
No better education, indeed, can be sug- 
gested for you than that of teaching chil- 
dren, an occupation which makes one “sit 
up and take notice” of one’s own work. 

You must, however, adopt some system 
for your individual work and then carry 
out this system just as carefully as though 
it were directed by a teacher. Set aside 
regular practice periods each day, and on 
a certain day each week go over carefully 
what you have tried to accomplish the 
week before. Then assign yourself a new 
lesson for the week to follow, finger exer- 
cises, a new study and certain pieces. 

Before beginning each practice period 
make sure that your wrists, especially, are 
perfectly relaxed and that you assume the 
best possible attitude at the piano, Empha- 
size slow work in your practice and never 
play anything more quickly than is con- 
sistent with accuracy and ease. Prescribe 
some memorizing work for each day and 
aim to memorize each piece that you study. 

Keep on your piano rack a list of the 
pieces which you have thus mastered, and 
gradually add to this list. Eventually you 
ought to have at your command at least a 
dozen such pieces which you should not 
hesitate to perform before your friends 
when requested to do so. 

The different materials on your study 
program may thus be divided into three 
classes: (1) compositions which you are 
just starting to learn, (2) those which you 
are completing, (3) those already well 
learned (subject to frequent revision). 

For your future work, keep on with 
studies, such as Cramer’s Fifty Selected 
Studies and MacDowell’s Studies, Op. 39. 
For pieces, alternate classics with moderns, 
Haydn’s Variations in IF minor with 
Grieg’s To Spring, a Bach Suite with De- 
bussy’s Arabesque in E Major, an early 
Beethoven Sonata with Sibelius’ IRomance 
in D flat. 


Value of Academic Degrees 


An intensely interested musie student 
eighteen years of age, I have taken piano 
lessons about ten years, and have re- 
ceived a teacher’s diploma from a musie 
school. This year I graduated from 
high school and am now at a loss to 
know what to do. 

I have planned to -go to college for 
two years and then to study with a 
master at a summer school. Would you 
advise me to do this? What shall I 
study at college? 

T have given twelve lessons a week for 
the past year and find it very fascinat- 
ing work, Is a degree in music a neces- 
sity or a very great advantage to a 
teucher?——M, L. G,. 


A‘ degree from a reputable college or 


Ghe Teachers’ Round Table 


(Conducted by 


Pror. CLARENCE G. 
PROFESSOR OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


conservatory, while not an absolute neces- 
sity, is certainly a valuable asset to a piano 
teacher. If you are fond of study and suc- 
cessful in your school work, I strongly ad- 
vise you to go to college, and, if possible, 
to complete the four years’ course, since the 
general cultural background thus obtained 
and the resultant degree will prove a kind 
of evidence that you have a substantial 
background for any kind of teaching. 

Go to a college where you can take 
theory courses in music, as well as piano 
instruction; and let music be your major 
subject. In addition, % should stress 
courses in education, English, history, art 
and foreign languages, especially French 
and German, possibly Italian. 

Probably with the varied activities of 
college life your piano work will be much 
less stressed than at a conservatory; but, 
with the intellectual stimulus that a college 
course should give, you will be better pre- 
pared after your graduation for rapid 
advancement at a summer school or con- 
servatory. 


Playing for Amusement 


T have a pupil wro has just grad- 
uated from the junior high school. After 
her three years in the senior high school 
she intends to become a trained nurse. 
She wants to learn to play solely for 
her own amusement. 

What course would you adyise me to 
pursue in her case? I am giving her 
Gurlitt’s “School of Velocity for Begin- 


ners.’”’ She would like to be able to 
play at the end of her high school 
course without going into too much 


“deep stuff,” as she calls it—E. K. B 


I should give her as varied and attrac- 
tive a diet as possible. Perhaps she will 
become so interested that she will finally 
play for others as well as herself! 

The Gurlitt bock is a good one. Rather 
more melodious, however, are the Twelve 
Piano Etudes, by Mathilde Bilbro, which 
may be alternated with the Eclectic Piano 
Studies, compiled by Louis G, Heinze from 
the works of several standard writers, 

If you add to these two books an oc- 
casional attractive little piece that is not 
too “babyish,” suck as the Austrian Song, 
by Pacher, you ought to whet her en- 
thusiasm for her music. 


©Ghe Phrasing Question 


I have been told by a former 
pupil of William Mason that he 
always insisted chat the final note of 
any slurred group be shortened to 
one-half its value. Would this rule 
apply to the enclosed little piece? 

Is it better to have young begin- 
ners play sempre legato before using 
phrasing or should phrasing be 
taught from the start? 

Some authorities claim that short 
slurs enbracing three or four notes 
should be played smoothly but that 
the last note of each group should 
not be separated from the first note 
of the next group. How does one 
know when to play groups of notes 
in this manner and when to shorten 
the final note? Would not a long 
slur enclosing several short groups 
of notes be more accurate for con- 
tinued legato than short, detached 
ones?—C, J. 


The general rule of shortening the last 
note of a phrase about one-half its notated 
value is a good one to follow, although it 
is subject to occasional exceptions. 

But let us note that wrong slurrings are 
all too frequent, even in supposedly repu- 
table editions—also that the above rule ap- 
lies primarily to complete phrases and not 
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necessarily to little slurred figures which 


should have more continuity. 

Our common sense and musical taste, in- 
deed, must often decide the matter. Fussy, 
short-breathed, slurred groups should often 
be united into a longer and more unified 
section. For instance in the following 


fragment which you have cited: 
Tempo di Valse 


there are really but two phrases, of four 
measures each, as shown by the long slurs 
(which I have added). There should be no 
real breaks in the right-hand part except at 
the ends of measures 4 and 8. The little 
slurs over each measure in the left-hand 
part are also misleading, since the whole 
succession should be played in unbroken 
legato, as indicated by the long slur added 
beneath. 

Phrasing is really the punctuation of a 
musical composition, just as commas, ques- 
tion marks and periods show how a selec- 
tion of prose or poetry should be given its 
proper meaning. If this be the case, why 
should not pupils be taught phrasing from 
the very beginning, since this is the only 
way to make sense out of their music? 


A Plodder 


Two years ago I started to take piano 
lessons which I have continued unin- 
terruptedly up to the present time. I 
cannot take lessons during the next year 
and intend to study by myself. I am a 
college student in my twenty-third year. 

At present I devote two-thirds of my 
practice time to technic and the rest to 
music. I have advanced to exercise 
fifty-two in Hanon’s ‘Virtuoso Pianist,” 
and play about forty of the preceding 
exercises daily. All the twenty-four 
scales and arpeggios are played the full 
length of the keyboard, each three times. 
For music, I am playing Bach's NSirth 
French Suite, devoting two weeks to 
each two pages. I have also just started 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. Sla, last movye- 
ment; and it looks as if a month’s 
study were involved. = 

How should I divide my time between 
technic and music? What new com- 
posers should I take up to broaden my 
style? Please outline technical and in- 
terpretative work for me.-—A Plodder. 


I believe that you are devoting too much 
of your practice to mere technical exer- 
cises. Remember that, while a good technic 
is an absolute necessity for a competent 
pianist, yet technic is but a means to an 
end which is musical interpretation; so 
the latter should be made the real objec- 
tive point. Also, there are so many im- 
portant works for you to study. These 
should receive the greater part of your 
attention. 

Spend, therefore, not more than a quar- 
ter of your practice on finger exercises and 
the like. Another quarter may be devoted 
to etudes, especially etudes of genuine mu- 
sical yalue, such as those of Heller and 
Chopin. Pieces, in advance and review, 
should) occupy the remainder of your time. 


‘While the teacher is sure of 


‘trons are perfectly reliable. 
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You should proceed to become 
with the works of all the gre 
writers. I, therefore, recommend 
study sonatas by Haydn and Moza 
tions from the Jimpromptus, Op. 
Op. 142 of Schubert, Mendelssohi 
Without Words, also his Rondo 
cioso, Op. 14, characteristic works 
mann, such as his Fantasy Picces 
some Liszt, perhaps his Etude in I 
his transcription of Schubert's Di 
Ruh, also some Brahms, such as } 
Intermeszos, Op. 117. I underst 
you have worked extensively on | 
Chopin, which study may be con 
will. Add to the foregoing list 
works by Debussy, Cyril Scott, 
Sgambati and MacDowell and 
amass a well-rounded repertoire 


Lesson Payments 


_ IT am at present considering thé 
lishment of an advance basis « 
ments. One or two teachers — 
vicinity have already adopted tt 
tem, and one of them finds it 
satisfactory. I have a class of | 
twenty and twenty-five pupils, 1 
them in moderately comfortable 
stances. But I am annoyed almos 
month with some bills that ru 
into the next month, and also, 
end of the season, with pupils — 
the last one or two or even a m 
lessons. I should like to be me 
tain of my income up to the end 
teaching season by charging in ¢ 
for a term of ten lessons and 
bills in advance, four times dur 
school year, that is, if doing so 
not drive away pupils old or ney 
IT should be sorry to lose.—R. V. 


There are three chief ways of 
the question of lesson payments, 
which has its merits and demerits 

(1) The pupil may pay at e 


by ‘this system, he has little real he 
pupil who is bound to no definite 
lessons and may thus stop at 
Also, lost lessons are harder to 
since it is difficult to exact pay 
no agreement as to a special s 
lessons has been reached. 

(2) Bills may be sent at the 
series of lessons, generally ten, 
some prefer to render accounts 
of each month. This system is 
mon and works tolerably well w 


as you suggest, the teacher has 
conveniently long for her money 
is a troublesome feature of most 
business, except in the case’ of © 
and carry” stores. 

(3) Bills may be rendered in 
generally for ten lessons. This 
in line with most institutional i 
at schools, colleges or conser 
would certainly be a boon to 
teacher if he could carry it out s 
Only one objection occurs to 
that the pupil may feel that he 
always at the end of the paid-for 
if he has time for three or four 
sons. A special dispensation ma 
be granted in this case, so | 
continue for a partial term at 
rates. One way of introduc 
system, indeed, is to charge a 
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Solving the Gechnical Problems of the (Clarinet ° 
By Cart A. DEONIER 


i842 Hyacinthe E. Klose, Professor 
Clarinet at the Paris Conservatory, 
Iceived the idea of adapting to the 


dicated until they have become entirely re- 
flexive. The student will then be able to 


Carl A. Deonier is Director of the Band Department at East Texas é i 
accommodate the fingering to the music as 


State Teachers’ College, Commerce, Texas. He studied clarinet with Otto 


the principle of movable rings as 
to the flute by Theodore Boehm. 
chanical work was done by that 
instrument maker of Paris, Buffet- 
On. The culmination of the ideas 
Se three men, Boehm, Klose and 
rampon, resulted in the seventeen 
ix ring Clarinet, called “Boehm” 
the originator of the principle of 
rings. Few improvements have 
de on this instrument since then. 
chm clarinet haying the more 
spaced tone holes and a more reso- 
mne is the only clarinet to be con- 
to-day. Therefore we shall con- 
comments to this particular instru- 
ched in Bb. 


Tone Production 


RE ARE several methods of em- 
chure for the clarinet, but in 
all have been discarded except 
One of these two is in the ascend- 
his one is a modified form of the 
ethod. It is a combination of a 
mouthpiece with the upper lip 
and reinforced by the upper 
placed on the mouthpiece. 
lowing procedure should enable 
luce a good tone. Curve over 
eth the upper edge of the band 
n the rim of the lower lip. 
d on this tensed lower lip. 
r teeth on the top of the 
one-half of an inch from 
place where the tecth are 
the length of the curve of 
e flat side of the mouthpiece— 
determined only by experi- 
Yow, contract the muscles at the 
the mouth just tightly enough 
the escapement of air. After 
tensed the muscles of the dia- 
place the air column in 
clarinet by quickly with- 
tip of the tongue from the tip 
|, thereby causing the reed to 
atain this vibration by a flow 
rom the lungs. 
tone, merely stop the flow of 
tone has ceased then place 
the reed and the cycle of tone 
be repeated. 


Tone Ideal 

ONE has acquired the ability 
tone, the quality of the 
: s on the kind of mouth- 

one is using and the indi- 

i of what constitutes a 
re the student should 

he has a good mouth- 
ould, whenever possible, 
playing to establish his 
d he have no chance to 
playing he still may 
stop on a good pipe 
as a model after which 
tone. 


ee: 


Jacob (a graduate of the Leipsig Conservatory and member 


of Sousa’s 


Band) and Band Conducting with I’, N. Innes and Victor J. Grabel. 


Tongue Action 

HE TONGUE action necessary to 

start a tone is quite violent. This 
action is not toward the reed but away 
from it. The quick pronunciation of the 
syllable “Te,” allowing the tip of the 
tongue to touch the tip of the reed at 
the beginning of the tonguing is considered 
the proper manner. 

Broad semi-staccato tonguing is pro- 
duced by using the syllable “Da,’ and 
strict staccato tonguing played at a fast 
tempo is produced by using the syllable 
“Ti.” In fast tonguing the tongue lays 
flatter in the mouth than when the tonguing 
is not so fast. 


How To Produce High Tones 


UITE OFTEN the question is asked 

why it is that whem the correct finger- 
ing is used one is still unable to produce 
high tones. However, if the player has 
a good mouthpiece and reed there is no rea- 
son why the high tones should not be pro- 
duced with as much ease as the low tones. 
As the tones ascend or descend the throat 
must contract or relax in the same ratio. 
This contraction and relaxation of the 
throat may be illustrated by the pronuncia- 
tion of the following syllables in the suc- 
cession given: for contraction, fi, tu, td, t2, 
ti and for relaxation (reversing the order) 
ti, té, ta, tu, tii. The pronunciation of the 
syllables should be repeated until one is 
conscious of the muscular contraction and 
relaxation of the throat. 

The high tones are produced when the 
throat is in a closed position necessary to 
say fi and the low tones are produced when 
the throat is in a relaxed peu necessary 
to say fd, 

The ability to play in) Paine depends on 
one’s ability to adjust the throat to the 
tones to be played. 

“An open throat for low notes and a 
closed throat for high notes,” should be 
the axiom of all students. 


Hand Position 


HE SPEED and ease with which the 
clarinet may be fingered depends a 
great deal upon the position of the hands 
on the clarinet. This correct position will 
be assured by placing the inner edge of the 
right thumb nail on the clarinet rest, arch- 
ing the fingers slightly, allowing the balls of 
the fingers (not the tips) to cover the holes 
of the clarinet. The ball of the left thumb 
closing the vent hole in the back of the 
clarinet allows the thumb to lie as parallel 
to the body of the clarinet as possible. The 
register key may be opened by swinging the 
left wrist toward the player’s body until the 
tip of the thumb touches the register key. 


| 
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Do not pick the thumb up and set it on 
the register key. 


Lack of Coordination 

FTEN the student is confronted with 

a lack of codrdination between the 
fingers and the tongue. This condition may 
be easily recognized by the “cluck” that we 
hear at the beginning of each tone. This 
deficiency may be overcome in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Play the scales slowly through one oc- 
tave only, thinking the letter name of 
each note, pounding the correct fingering 
on the clarinet and withdrawing the tongue 
from the reed at the exact instant the fin- 
gers touch the instrument. 

Play the scales slowly in different rhythm 
until codrdination has been attained. Then 
and only then may an attempt be made to 
increase the tempo. Persistent adherence 
to this method will cure the most aggra- 
vated case of lack of codrdination. 


Duplicate Fingerings 

Be PLAYERS take advantage of 

all the duplicate fingerings possible on 
the clarinet. When a student is first con- 
fronted with these fingerings, he is con- 
fused. He need not be, for they are quite 
an asset when he has learned to use them. 
The quickest way to gain facility in the 
use of the normal and duplicate fingerings 


is to purchase a copy of one of the several Eb 


fingered scales which are on the market 
and study it, adhering to the fingerings in- 


notation requires. It is important to alter 
the fingering from one hand to the other 
whenever possible. 

One should make a practice of finger- 
ing low E%-B4 key with the right hand 
in all keys sharper than A, so: that by 
alternation one will have the right hand 
free to make G#-D#, which note can be 
made only with the right hand on the plain 
Boehm clarinet. 

Being assured that one is familiar with 
the regular fingerings, we shall now con- 
sider the application of the most used du- 
plicate fingerings. Fingerings will be in- 
dicated in the following manner: O will 
denote an open hole and @ will denote a 
closed hole. will indicate open register 
key and a lack of the FR will indicate a 
closed register. X will indicate a key (this 
indication will be placed in the correct place 
in regard to the six holes on the clarinet). 
Finally, the dash (—) will indicate middle 
joint. 

Low B§& is the first tone to cause doubt 


as to which fingering should be used. The 
fingering found in Ex. la. 
Ex.1 
a »b c d 
& d dares Bb Key é, 
Sica ks 8g 


should be used in diatonic passages and 
that in 1b should be used in chromatic 
passages. 

D#-Eb has five fingerings, three of which 
are very important. Either of those given 
in le should be used for trilling and in 
diatonic passages, but that shown in 1d 
should be used in the following: 

Ex. 2 


and this D# (See Ex. 3a.) 
"x3 


should be used in playing Ex. 3b. 
F%-Gb has two fingerings of equal im- 
portance. In Ex, 4a 


Ex.4 


is shown the one which is to be used in 
Ex. 4b. But in Gb in Ex. 5b 


Ex.5 
a 


Hole 8: 
BO) Closed: ass 
$ 2) 
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IME: THE PRESENT. Place: 


A junior high music room.  Vic- 
tims: An eighth grade class of 
seventy, singing four-part music. This is 


a well-balanced class who read fairly well 
with syllables but are a trifle vague when 
singing a new song, words first. They have 
not done enough of this, and it is plain to 
be seen that their mental processes need a 
little straightening out. They are a little 
undecided whether they like their music 
or not. They like old songs, of course, 
and they sing them well. But a new song 
is apt to bore them a little as it takes quite 
a number of repetitions to make it sound 
well with the words. 


Motivating Interest 


Ree music is just like reading a 
story. Pupils like to read stories the 
meaning of which they can grasp at the 
first reading. The pupil’s interest in read- 
ing music is exactly in proportion to his 
success in making the music on the page 
sound well in the air the first time through. 
One trouble with vocal music in the schools 
and the reason for much fruitless discus- 
sion is the fact that music reading seldom 
has been taught. It has seldom been carried 
te the point where pupils can make vocal 
music sound well enough to be worth lik- 
ing the first time it is read. 

Can this be done?:' The teacher of this 
class thinks that it can. She is willing to 
work at it and have her pupils do the same. 
They all know that only hard work will 
do it. They know that school is the place 
for work and that music itself comes under 
this category. 

The teacher selects a new song in the 
key of F and decides to try a new setting 
forth of an old plan. She suddenly says, 
“Did you ever study psychology ?” 

Grins and replies of “No” come from the 
class. 

“Psychology sis the way your heads 
work on the inside, and it is high time you 
studied it a little. If you checked up on the 
way your head ought to work when you 
read a new song words first, and made 
sure you are going in the right direction, 
you might get better and quicker results. 
Then you would like your singing better. 
Basses, where is your first note?” 


give them? Are 

rural children less capable of ab- 

sorbing music than city children? Should 

country children be musically starved sim- 

ply because of the lack of equipment and 
scarcity of material? 

The writer of this article has spent sev- 
eral years of her teaching experience in 
rural schools, and it is of one of these years 
she wishes to speak, thinking that it may 
help some music-loving rural tezcher to see 
the way clear to do what may just now 
seem impossible, 


RE RURAL schools not entitled to 
the best we can 


A Rural Situation 


HE WRITER at one time found her- 
self in a one-room school six miles 
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“Fourth line,” slowly answer the basses. 

“You basses have just told us one rea- 
son why you read music so slowly. It 
takes you too long to see the lines and 
spaces.” 

“Sopranos, where is your first note?” 

“Second space,’ snap out the alert so- 
pranos, with a withering look at the lazy 
basses. 

“Good! That partly explains why you 
read well.” 

“Altos, what is your first note?” 

“Do,” sing back the altos. 

“Tenors, what do you sing in your mind 
while you sing the first word with your 
mouth ?” 

“Sol,” sing the second alto boys and girls 
who are singing the tenor part, after a 
little hesitation. (For convenience we shall 
call them tenors though they are low altos 
who sing the tenor part when it is in the 
range of their voices.) 

“Right. Now what do you sing in your 
mouth as you look at the first note, tenors?” 

“Oh,” sing all the tenors. 


The Correct Attitude 


A LITTLE practice now ensues for all 
parts, either singly or in concert, until 
all clearly sense that the syllables must be 
sung mentally before the words are sung 
orally. 

“What do you say in your mind while 
you are singing the first word?” 

“Four,” the class finally agrees. 

The piece is in 4/4 meter and begins 
with a quarter note on the fourth beat of 
the measure. A little practice on this to 
reéstablish the fact that a musician 
counts mentally while reading a new piece 
is now in order, 

To sum up the teacher reviews the three 


questions: “What do you say in your 
mind?” “What do you sing in your mind?” 
“What do you sing in your mouth?” 

“Now be sure and remember the order 
we have just practiced. Don’t forget to 
sing with a nice, smooth tone, and be sure 
to read and hear all the parts.” 

“Sing!” says the teacher, and the class 
swings into the song. 

This is a large number of things to ex- 
pect a class to do at the first reading, but 
it can be done, and it is one of the best 
paths to music education. 


Understanding Leadership 


(One TEACHING this plan of reading 
music with the words will be enough. 
But this one teaching should be thorough. 
The teacher should follow it up constantly 
until correct thinking becomes a habit with 
every pupil. She will further be compelled 
to see that the habit functions constantly, 
in both concerted and individual singing. 
The teacher should never stop the class 
after it has once started a piece unless this 
is absolutely necessary. The corrections 
can all be made while the class is singing 
and, with very few exceptions, can and 
should be made individually. The teacher 
should pass among the singers watching 
each individual with both eye and ear. 
When something sounds or looks wrong 
the teacher should instantly analyze the 
trouble and set him on the right track, 
If he is getting the tones wrong he should 
be told to sing the syllables. If the pupil 
cannot do this instantly it proves that he 
is not singing the syllables mentally and 
is only guessing at the tone. If his time 
is vague he should be told to count and 
point to the beats he is counting. If he 
cannot do this instantly it proves that he 


What About the Rural Schools? 


By Cora 


from a tiny North Dakota village. The 
community itself seemed musically hope- 
less. So she decided to concentrate on the 
school, for one never knows how far the 
influence of things learned in school may 
reach. 

The school building and surroundings 
were certainly not such as would inspire 
one to sing, unless it be from such feelings 
as moved negro slaves or Volga boatmen 
to express themselves in song. Neverthe- 
less, after having tried the old organ that 
stood in the corner and found it a ruin 
beyond any hope of repair, she said to vhe 
children, “Come, we can sing nicely with- 
out it.” 


The singing was pitiful. The most ad- 


Monson 


vanced pupil probably did not know six 
standard songs, and most of them knew 
none. 

The lee decided that she would do 
the greater part of the singing herself, for 
a while, at least. Be assured she was no 
prima donna. But she could carry a tune 
and was quite a “crank” on intonation; 
so she concluded that her singing would be 
“safe” for the children’s ears, at least. 
She began with a few well-known songs 
some patriotic, some sacred and before 
long was rewarded by the youngsters 
being able to distinguish between Dixie 
and Abide with Me. Then came the tri- 
umphant moment when their voices joined 
hers! 


Hi 


i 


is guessing at his time and trying to 
the rest by ear. 


The Personal Contact 


| Dechert teaching while a 
is singing in concert requires a 
order of teaching ability, and it is th 
finest sort of teaching. It saves muc 
and the music goes on and on and get 
and better as the individuals are 
It establishes and keeps between te 
pupil the personal contact which is s 
important. Concerted singing is ve 
to result in “letting George do it’9 
the teacher is very careful to think « 
pupils as individuals and treat them 

The timid and poorly trained pupi 
that he will be helped as much as he 
that his mistakes will not be broi 
public notice and that he will 
“bawled out” before the class. 
pupil knows that he will be checke 
stantly and carefully, and so will 1 
work. ; 

Best of all, the songs will be n 
so quickly and the ensemble made t 
so well that the music itself will r 
and hold every pupil by its wo 
beauty. 

While an eighth grade class 
used as an illustration, it should 1 
in mind that this type of teaching sh 
used from kindergarten to the ¢ 
school life. Teachers of adult di 
and ‘choirs would do well to cons 
advantages. Instrumental ensemble 
this way would be saved much 
would play ever so much better, 

The word, “psychology,” catches 
tention of the pupil and turns that 
tion for a moment towards the wor 
his mind. It shows him that by wu 
mind in the proper way he 1 
plish a desired result better an 
quickly. Then it isa fact that 
school for the sole purpose of lea 
use his mind, and it is just as w 
him take an occasional look at his m 
see for himself just what kind of 
doing in the training of it. Music 
is good for this, for it shows how 
or slowly a person thinks, how a 
he can see and hear and how prom 
purposely he can act, 


A Cultural Approach 
HE TOLD the children how s¢ 
pressed different moods. 

learned to distinguish between 
minor. Often she had them cl 
eyes while she hummed to them, 
would afterwards tell her how 
made them feel. 
Now began the interesting part 
the pupils had become able to — 
some of the simpler works of gr 
posers when she hummed them, s 
to mention the name of the compos 
ing some interesting detail conne 
the writing of the selection. 
showed them a picture of B 
covering his deafness, their s) 
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rem THE NEW ETUDE GALLERY OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 


This page presents six more short biographical sketches of musical celebrities about whom every teacher, student and 
lover of music should know. A portrait of each of these celebrities is given on the preceding page. Each month, six bio- 
graphical sketches accompanied by tinted portraits are presented in this manner, and it will be noted that master composers, 
great pianists, noted singers and famous violinists of the past and present are included. 


JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 


CARPENTER was worn at Park Ridge, 
Illinois, in 1876. After excellent ele- 
mentary musical instruction from his 
mother, a singer of prominence, he con- 
tinued his study with William Charles See- 
boeck. In 1893 he entered Harvard Uni- 
versity, and during his undergraduate ca- 
reer he took many music courses, coming 
thus strongly under the influence of John 
Knowles Paine, whose biography happens 
to appear in this same series. Later, for 
a brief while, he studied with Edward EI- 
gar; then, during the years 1908-1912, with 
Bernhard Ziehn in Chicago. Ziehn was a 
most individualistic teacher and thinker in 
the field of musical theory and esthetics. 

In 1897 Carpenter became identified with 
a commercial enterprise in Chicago, of 
which, since 1909, he has been vice-presi- 
dent. He is thus able to combine, with al- 
together exceptional success, the careers of 
a business man and an art creator. 

His earliest large composition to see the 
light of print was a violin sonata. The 
orchestral suite, “Adventures in a Peram- 
bulator” (1915), was much applauded and 
was followed the next year by the “Sym- 
phony No. 1.” The ballets, “The Birthday 
of the Iffanta,’ “Krazykat,” and “Sky- 
scrapers,” have been hugely enjoyed, and 
ate probably the most potent causes of the 
fame which this composer has achieved. Of 
his songs, the settings from Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s “Gitanjali” are noteworthy. 
Few of Carpenter’s piano pieces have been 
published, but surely time will remedy this 
defect. 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
KALKBRENNER 

KALKBRENNER was borh in Germany, in 
1788, and died near Paris, in 1849. Like 
so many of the outstanding figures in musi- 
cal history, his earliest instruction was 
received from his father. At the age of 
ten he was entered at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, where he was a student for four 
yeats and where he gained the first prize 
in piano and in harmony. In 1813 oc- 
curred appearances as a pianist in Ber- 
lin and Vienna. In the latter city his 
was the good fortune to become ac- 
quaitited with Haydn, Clementi and Al- 
brechtsbergef, and from the last two of 
these retiowned musicians he had courses 
—and strict ones, you may be sure—in pi- 
ano and in counterpoint, respectively. 

In 1814 Kalkbrenner went to London, 
remaining there for nearly ten years. In 
the English capital he was held in the 
highest esteem, both as a performer and 
as a teacher. In 1824 he removed to Paris, 
joining there the famous piano firm of 
Pleyel et Cie. His virtuosity as a pianist 
and his grace and melodiousness as a com- 
poset won him great acclaim from the 
French. Amusingly enough, Chopin—com- 
ing to Paris in 1831—was invited by him 
to become his pupil, but did not accept, 
merely attending a few class meetings. 

Kalkbrenner’s contributions to the sub- 
ject of piano pedagogy were of immense 
value. They centered mainly about the 
subjects of left hand technic, octave play- 
ing, and the proper use of the pedals. 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


Gauii-Curct (Gah-lee Coor-chee) -was 
born in Milan, Italy. After a thorough gen- 
eral education she attended the Milan Con- 
servatory, there studying piano with a pro- 
fessor named Appiani. The splendid energy 
and intelligence which have been the shap- 
ing of her brilliant career were functioning 
excellently in those early days, with the re- 
sult that at the conclusion of her course 
(1903) she was awarded first prize. 

It was not as a pianist, however, that her 
fame was to be made, but rather as a 
singer; and in the latter field, strangely 
enough, she has never had any teacher ex- 
cept herself. If all self-instruction fared 
so well, how many teachers would be put 
to it to find employment! Her operatic 
début was as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” in Rome 
(1909). Later in that same year she made 
many other Italian appearances. In 1910 
came a tour of South America, where her 
singing caused much favorable comment. 
Eventually she was heard in Spain, Bel- 
gium, Russia and Cuba—and everywhere 
with growing success. Her American début 
took place in Chicago in 1916, when she 
sang with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. She created a real sensation on this 
occasion. 

Galli-Curci’s most famous rdles—be- 
sides Gilda—are probably Rosina, Lucia 
and Lakmé. Many concert tours of this 
country have endeared her to our audi- 
ences, who delight equally in the extreme 
agility of her coloratura voice and the in- 
gratiating personality of its owner. 


JOHN KNOWLES PAINE 

PAINE was born in Portland, Maine, in 
1839, and died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1906. His first teacher was Hermann 
Kotzschmar in Portland. At the age of 
nineteen he went to Berlin, Germany, for 
a three years’ course at the Hochschiile fiir 
Musik. Among his masters at this institu- 
tion was Karl August Haupt, one of the 
gteatest of German organists and impro- 
visers. 

In 1861 Paine returned to America and 
busied himself with teaching and giving 
concerts. The following year Harvard Uni- 
versity appointed him instructor in music. 
In 1873 his rank was advaticed to an assist- 
ant professorship, and itt 1875 to a full 
professorship. In this year he, and Dr. 
Hugh A. Clarke at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, became the first two to occupy a 
chair of music in this country. For twenty 
years, from 1862 to 1882, he was also 
college organist. In 1869 Harvard Uni- 
versity awarded him the degree of Master 
of Arts, and in 1890 Yale University con- 
ferred that of Doctor of Music. Paine re- 
signed his post at Harvard in 1905. 

His greatest significance lies, of course, 

_ in his splendidly intelligent and forceful 
efforts to obtain recognition for music as 
an academic study. As a composer his 
ideas sought large moulds, his works con- 
sisting of symphonies, symphonic poems, 
cantatas, and other extended writings. He 
composed incidental music for the revivals 
of such classical dramas as Sophocles’ 
“(Edipus Tyrannus” and Aristophanes’ 
“Birds.” 


. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Bacu, the. greatest membet of an illus- 
trious family of musicians, was born in 
Eisenach, in 1685, and died in Leipzig, in 
1750. His precocity, as well as the immense 
industry which characterized his entite 
career, is well known. From his father 
and his uncle he had instruction in violin 
and clavichord, but most of his training 
was self-obtained through the most minute 
study of such masterpieces of music as 
were at hand. He practiced assiduously, 
soon developing a virtuoso technic on vio- 
lin, clavichord and organ alike. The play- 
ing of the organists, Reinken and Bux- 
tehude, whom he went many miles to hear, 
served as an inspiration to the young man. 

In 1703 he became violinist in the Wei- 
mat court orchestra, but a year later re- 
signed to be organist in Arnstadt. He 
held a similar post at Miihlhausen, and 
then was made court organist at Weimar. 
In 1717 came his appointment as Kapell- 
meister to Prince Leopold in Kéthen. Six 
years later he succeeded Kuhnau as eatitor 
at the Thomasschiile in Leipzig, simultane- 
ously becoming organist and choir director 
in the two leading churches in that city. 
Here the last twenty-seven years of his 
marvelous life were spent, and here were 
conceived many of his most superb com- 
positions. In 1749 he became blind. 

Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavichord, his 
five Passions, his Inzentions and Suites 
for clavichord, his towering organ works 
and various-chamber compositions, are the 
products of a supreme genius and will — 
doubtless live forever. 


% 


CESAR THOMSON 
TuHomson (Tohm-sohn) was born in 


. Liege, Belgium, in 1857. As a musician 


his education was commenced at af ex- 
tremely early. age, by his father’s giving 
him lessons in -violin. At seven César 
was sent to the Liege Conservatory, which 
rivals in excellence the famous Brussels 
Conservatory. Here he worked with 
Jacques Dupuis who completed the youth’s 
technical training to the virtuoso degree. 
Later he had lessons in interpretation from 
Hubert Léonard (1819-1890), a very noted 
performer and pedagogue. In 1875 Thom- 
son went to Italy where he joined the 
private orchestra of an Italian nobleman. 
The year 1879 found him in Berlin, as 
concert-master of Bilse’s orchestra. Three 
years later came an appointment to the 
faculty of his alma mater, Liége Conserva- 
tory, as violin professor; and here he re- _ 
mained for fifteen years, accomplishing 
truly admirable results. 
He has toured extensively in Europe 
and America. He has also spent consider- 
able time and attention on the editing and 
playing of some of the fine violin music — 
by the olden Italian composers. Such — 
antiquarian efforts—paralleled in the field — 
of harpsichord music by the splendid work 
of G. Francesco Malipiero—are to be — 
heartily applauded. Thomson has also 
been instrumental in -keeping alive many — 
of the compositions of that erratic genitis- — 
composer, Paganini. In 1898 he succeeded — 
Ysaye at the Brussels Conservatory. 
For a time Thomson taught in America, — 
in one of our leading schools of music. 
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FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 
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SONG AT SUNSET 


Expressive and melodious. Grade 33. 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON PUSIC 
IN GHIS ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


ng for Home, by Walter Niemann. Through the course of the waltz, the left hand 
continues about the same type of accompaniment, 


we have another number from Herr Nie- an effect which wi : 

§ i ae : ill not be monotonous if you 

delightful “Louisiana Suite.” In essence, ,eep the accompaniment light and subdued, if 

remarkable—sometimes impressionistic—— The coda of Sun Rays is a flashing close to the 

ae of oS Gee peeling SOME, Ade: waltz. For the sure-fingered player, with certain 

a ome: 4 ne ee VS eee ire arene technic, it will be thoroughly easy; and yet to 

the introduction of the famous melody the uninitiate listener it will give the impression 

ical of the composer’s idiom. Melodically 6f being very hard 

fe built out of materials taken from the Mr. Krentzlin is one of the leading German 

Biomed “ong; harionscally "their riche composers ofthe resent ay ada recosire 
imes ces ink s 1 is j 2 ; Hy 

Re ict ainese twelve . xaeasures pecialist in the realm of piano music. 

ated at the conclusion of the main por- : 

Bee piece. Lyric Study, by James H. Rogers 

sion marks there are aplenty in Longing An “arpeggio piece” is this, by the noted com- 


mec. The word mesto which you will see poser and musicologist of Cleveland. In the first 
lop of the composition means sadly. eight measures the careful performer will observe 
orda sin’al fine signifies to employ the una that there is one quarter note in each measure, to 
or “soft’) pedal from this point to the be held for one beat in each case. The careless 
the piece. player will make all the notes eighths, and thus 

ch of Niemann’s life appeared in these fail completely to interpret the study in the way 

in a previous issue. Mr. Rogers intended. Perdendosi means gradu- 


ally softer and slower. 


s from the Slavic Fantasy, by The pedaling, which is quite simple, is amply 


indicated. 
ard Hesselberg. Beginning at the ninth measure the quarter 
Hesselberg is a distinguished concert notes are omitted for a time; but keep your eyes 
Hind composer. Most of you will recall wide open for their return ere long. 
Isian Rhapsody, portions of which appeared The pairs of slurred notes, commencing with 


ry long ago in our music section, measure seventeen, are to be performed in the 
y planned is the medley of Slavic tunes customary manner of slurred notes and with sing- 
make up this fantasy. The latter word, ing tone. This piece, a “technic builder,” will 
he frequently, seen Ttalian equivalent be also a source of much pleasure to pianists. 

is descriptive of a loosely-knit composi- : 

which the composer’s imagination, or Playful Butterflies, by Wallace A. John- 
roves utrestricted by all concerns of mu- son. 


brm. Thus, one might say that a vast i : Foxe 
of the music written today is really of The dainty, fluttering butterfly has inspired 


itasy or fantasia type. The word fantasy many composers, including Edvard Grieg, to 
Hiised also with the more specialized mean- write descriptive music on the subject. Mr. 
medley, as in this instance. Johnson, by means of dainty themes, and grace- 
ballegretto section is particularly pictur- ful triplet groups, has added an excellent mu- 
e same theme was used by Tchaikovsky ‘ical portrait of this insect. 
Jowerful effect. The march tune, in_ the Do not allow the time to lag at any spot in 
J of the fantasy is that played, in other this number. In the middle section play the left- 
by the Czar’s own troops. Play it with hand part—which has the melody almost through. 3 
out—in smooth style, making especially promi- Louis XV Grand — Length, 5 feet 
ast sections of the number are the ones nent those notes over or under which appear 
i most of your attention should be straight lines or horizontal V’s. |. 
4 A heavy touch would be the ruination of such 


Je are oyer a dozen metronome markings 4 piece. ; i 
course of the fantasy, and woe betide the You aay corel that ss triplet ehices: pre Z 
4 wh isrezards them and maintains a written in flat keys, such as a special one by I jet ele h l d Syl h 

Beano Bs Chant. Schubert which we have in mind. We leave nN an USE G a O an 
you to speculate on the reasons for this, 


Lilies, by Charles E. Overholt. March of the Druids, by Frederick Keats 


Overholt is the composer of an attractive Here is a straightforward march, by the com- 


‘ this lovely little grand offers built-to- 
dylle in lyri d, Il as of many E f th yell-known Marc op Pl . * 
eee weet ie rol eam Mor Ocoee order distinction at production cost. 


10 pieces. 1 nor 

than this waltz, with its characteristic lightful pieces. There are no technical or in- 
“and gracefully swaying rhythm. 4 terpretative difficulties in this number; so_ it 
pedalling in section one is easy. As you should be “plain sailing” for all except those who 
our are to pedal but once in each of have not learned to relax their arms and wrists. 


majority of measures. In the second A druid was a member of a partly laudable 
wever, more attention must be devoted and partly cruel religious order which flourished e 
ing. f in the far-off days of the Celts. Early English 
runs, such as occur in the fourth jjterature occasionally makes mention of the sect, 


of the waltz, be careful not to play which, of course, had long been extinct at that 
in a hurried, jumbled manner, time. 


Sun George Schuler Smiles, by Harold Wansborough. 
4 “eu 2 All of us know the delightful poems of Ella 


plaintive piece of this type seems Wi eler Wilcox. Here is one full of optimism 
sonant with the passing of day—that and seasoned “everyday philosophy” which you 


rite the charm of which can never will certainly enjoy. The musical setting, by B c E 5 ‘ 
“appropriate languor in Mr. Schuler’s ibe Fie a ee. Eo Se ura aaa eee uilt today as if) 1880, in but one quality— 
“number, and the broken chords tend nine ee a , 4 4 a 5 a ee 
2 Cau , we call your attention to its piquant, nate, 
Zs a Be tow and rather dragging unconventional harmonies which afford so much the highest under the original owner- 
“4 charm, "| s 
in 6/8 time provides excellent new In the sentence, “Not for one who grieves o’er ship-management, they are used in over 
al or ents hich need prac- his task waits wealth or glory,’ there must be 6 - 
fee the finger-stretch, this com- 1° breath between “‘grieves” and “o’er,” although 00 Conservatories and Schools and 
- aa g , b ibe way in wack a fiaice pore ends at the 75 000 ia 
“1, . me : - < és ormer word wou easily lead one to commit 
ler lives in Chicago; he is the com this error. This all comes back to the thought ? omes. 


that the poem of every song demands the first, 
and exhaustive, study; and singers who neglect 


this preliminary are surely laying up trouble for E Write for catalogue showing the 1930 


themselves iri their later careers, , : 
The World’s Prayer, by Charles Wake- styles in Grands, Uprights and E layers. 


v large number of piano pieces, 
Ss aed songs, many of which have won 


of Antwerp, by Harold E. 


most of us are aware; isa very field Cadman. 

interesting, city in Belgium. Fs This i ? ; 
; ‘ y E ‘his is a solo version, made at Mr. Cadman’s 
ght to transiate into tones Sone of request, of his impressive chorus number with 


charm, and. not unsuccessfully. the same title. Its poem expresses eloquently How to Buy 


over-emphasizing the accompani- the longing for permanent peace—and with this 
largely a chordal one and easy to he longing for permanent pee ‘ ith this ; ; 
= Ves eees Aare America in particular is heartily in Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
Rey eg smoothly flowing, _ The introductory stanza. in each case is in them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
, :? minor, ending on the domin 0 ajor— : 
Brace mote in the fifth measure Shain ‘tonality. What nobility there is in. the from the factory on approval. The piano must 
Eeiie conclusion of the more Principal theme of His comp ee please or it returns at our expense for railroad 
section are extremely easy; each Vigor an earnestness, at no point allowing you f i h iit | 1 f id 4 ; 
of a short group of notes suc- as to wantee from a ereney, moderate teniyo: reights. iDeral allowance [or O Pianos 1n 
. Bi Those who have not clearly in their, min e . ‘ 
three times, an octave lower. essential facts of this composer’s brilliant career exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


sad x : ' 

Nyc eedenese are referred to the article on Cadman in the 

- them resemble, not a cascade, ‘American Supplement of Grove’s Dictionary of 
’ . ee 

a semi-cascade—providing there Music and Musicians. 


img im nature. oe the composition The Voice of Spring, by Anna Priscilla | Ivers & Pond Piano Company 


; Risher. 
* This is one of the most skillfully organized 141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Richard Krentzlin. and unified violin pieces which have come to our 


notice recently First eee ri 2 simple four- 
: Pra sy «6Omeasure introduction, then the first section—a 
in an ee <1gtys gladsome one dotted with several successful aug- 
ady every phrase mark. Observe mented intervals—ending on the. sub-mediant, or 
jis made up of short phrases, an- E minor. Following the latter is an episode in 
ee ares... The rats theme is ) major (the dominant), which leads to G major 

é } again. Soon, with a fine surge of emotion, we 


ibera i i it, as in- et 3 : 
ee crecpe, used at aha are led to a brilliant climax, from which a 
(Continued on page 145) 


r flat scales with perfect 
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HEN GALILEO, that very radical 
scientific observer, was brought be- 
fore the conservative board of the 
Holy Inquisition, he was condemned to 
torture as a heretic, unless he would abjure 
the cardinal fact that the world moves 
around the sun. In fear for his life, he 
denied what he knew to be true, only to 
whisper to himself as he was being re- 
leased, “Eppur si muove (Still it moves).” 
The very essence of modern life is move- 
ment, change. New discoveries and new 
inventions follow one another in bewilder- 
ing succession. We live in an age of mar- 
vels, in an atmosphere of physical and men- 
tal unrest and of astonishment at the 
wonders which occur almost daily before 
our startled eyes. Transportation has been 
revolutionized by the automobile, the aéro- 
plane and the Zeppelin. Distance has been 
annihilated by the telegraph, the telephone 
and the radio. Modern methods of irriga- 
tion have transformed the desert into use- 
ful, cultivated land, until, to use the words 
of the Bible, “It blossoms as the rose.” 


NFORTUNATELY, those who teach, 

whether it be mathematics, languages, 
philosophy or music, are inclined to be too 
conservative. The roots of their knowledge 
burrow deeply into the past, so that they 
have all too seldom a definite idea of the 
changes that are occurring all about them. 
They find it hard to realize and to meet the 
new conditions which arise every day as the 
result of these inventions and new concep- 
tions of man’s relations to his fellow men. 
Even as did the Pope’s councilors at the 
time of Galileo, they find it hard to believe 
that the world does move. Yet their suc- 
cess depends upon this mental mobility ; for 
without it they can scarcely produce good 
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results. Their very bread and butter is, to 
a certain extent, the result of their ability 
to move with the current of thought and 
action instead of trying, by too much con- 
servatism, to swim against it. “The world 
still moves,” and they must learn to move 
with it. 

Until a few years ago the art of the 
singer and of the teacher of singing was 
comparatively simple. It was the teacher’s 
business to prepare the pupil for opera, con- 
cert, oratorio or church. The training for 
all of these rested upon the same firm 
foundation, the old and well-tried Italian 
method of Bel Canto. To these activities 
now have been added singing for the talk- 
ing machine, the moving picture theater, 
the radio and the talking and singing films. 
This article is necessarily much too short to 
do more than briefly scan the changes in 
the teaching of singing and in singing itself 
made necessary by these modern inventions. 


Opera 

fh FORM OF SINGING §has 
changed less than the others. It still 
rests upon a well-controlled breathing ap- 
paratus, a firmly produced tone, a strong, 
healthy body, and the ability to look well, 
to act and to characterize. Auditoriums 
are growing larger, and they must continue 
to do so in order to pay expenses. Or- 
chestras grow still more numerous, the 

scoring louder and more brazen. 
Therefore, a larger voice is needed to 
“fill the theater,” to “get over the foot- 
lights,” to overcome the mere volume of 
sound made by the orchestra. Nor is 
this of necessity an especially pleasing 
sound. There is a peculiar, resonant tone 
quality that will carry in these immense 
opera houses so prevalent in America; and 


unless the singing teacher is able to recog- 
nize and produce it, he will not be very 
successful in turning out pupils of operatic 
calibre. To attempt to teach in the op- 


eratic style, without understanding it, is, 


to. force the voice and perhaps to ruin it. 
However there is nothing new in this. 
Writers upon the voice have been com- 
plaining about it for more than fifty years 
and have accomplished nothing. There is 
a need for this type of voice. It is the 
most highly paid in the world; and, as 
supply follows demand, it will be produced. 

Italian opera composers no longer write 
music for the coloratura soprano voice ; 
the singer of that type of music will have 
to content herself with old-fashioned music. 
Even the later operas of Verdi have no 
place for her. The public seems still to 
demand her; so her meaningless trills, her 
crackling staccati, and her acidulous high 
tones still remain with us. Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo, Montemezzi, Boito, Pon- 
chielli, Puccini, and the later Italians, de- 
mand fuller, richer, larger tones and a 
deeper and more realistic art. To sing 
these modern operas, a clear understand- 
ing of the words is absolutely essential 
along with a voice of range and power. 
Nedda, Fiora, Mimi, Musetta, Butterfly, 
Manon, not.to mention Santuzza or La 
Tosca, require strength of voice and body, 
control of every physical and mental at- 
tribute, to interpret them adequately. The 
modern opera singer must have brains as 
well as voice, or else she will be a failure. 

Among the men, whether they be tenors, 
baritones or basses, the same requirements 
are prime necessities. Radames must be 


a man of heroic size with a heroic voice, 
to produce the illusion of a great warrior. 

To sing the Prologue from “I Pagliacci,” 
with piano accompaniment and in the stu- 
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dio, is one thing; to perform it upot 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera Hoi 
New York or Philadelphia, or the Ch 
Opera House, with an orchestra of sey 
ty-five to ninety men, is quite ar 
The hero in Wolf-Ferrari’s “Je 
the Madonna” must be prepared n 
to sing but also to yell. Therefo 
a few extraordinary voices will € 
from the studios, capable of meetin 
terrific demands put upon them by I 
opera as it is given in the United § 
Still, it need not stagger the 
teacher to prepare students in the [ 
style; for, after all, it is only the old 
ian method modified to meet the def 
of modern opera houses and_ iner 
orchestras. r 


French Opera 
OT VERY MUCH French Oper 


sung in America today; and © 
is given is often produced in a mat 
quite foreign to the French tradi 
Since the passing of Jean and Ed 
de Reske, Plancgon, Maurel, Eames, 
dica and others trained in the 
school, it has become the fashion to | 
duce these operas with Italian, G 
and American singers, who are 1 
quite to catch either the elusive acee 
the atmosphere of French opera. * 
men,” “Faust,” “Manon,” “Pelléas 
Mélisande,” ‘“Monna Vanna,” Goé 
thanked, still remain in the repet 
even though one longs for the old 
to do them for us. 

French singing, as it is exhibited) 
the Opéra Comique in Paris, is char | 
terized by those high qualities of 
refinement and proportion so eyvid 
the art of the Latin people. The 
and the orchestra are not large, f 


q 
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r seats only about twelve hundred 
ars. Every man and woman in the 
, however, from the humblest chorus 
he stars and the conductors, know 
sic and the “business” of the action. 
can all sing, act, walk, and dance, 
aey know how to remain in the pic- 
|The peculiar nasal quality of the 
h yowels is apt to pinch the upper 
‘of all the voices, whether they be 
10, alto, tenor or bass; so that they 
atom free and resonant. Perhaps 
$ the reason that French singers are 

popular in America. Our audito- 
are too large for them, and we prefer 
re open Italian sounds. 


it 
f 


German Opera 
(RMAN OPERA today means Wag- 
Imerian opera. Mozart. wrote in the 
tongue, except for “Die Zauberflote 
Magic Flute)”; and he must be 
the Italians. Flotow’s 
pha’ is usually sung in either Italian 
h, in America. Occasionally 
1 attempt to revive “Der Frei- 
or “Oberon” by Weber, or even 
by Beethoven, with compara- 
little public approval. The operas 
achard Strauss (Richard the Second, 
hs been often called) are post-Wag- 
in method and written to ultra- 
n librettos of von Hoffmansthal and 
i Wilde. They contain magnificent 
| The duets from ‘“Feuersnot’ and 
Wtra” and the trio from “Ariadne” 
| have come from no other pen but 
They have the same combination of 
ation, knowledge and art that he has 
i ed in his wonderful orchestral tone- 
5, “Don Juan,” “Tod und Verklarung” 
Ein Heldenleben.” An opera cannot 
‘ved by any one or two pieces, no 
r how glorious they may be; and the 
ns of Richard Strauss can scarcely be 
‘0 maintain either the inspiration or 
“aterest of the audience all the way 
‘gh. In “Konigskinder” and “Han- 
id Gretel” Humperdinck has modified 
Vagnerian style and method of com- 
jon so as to depict in the most delight- 
ray two lovely and delicate Teutonic 
tales. These two men, Strauss and 
dinck, might be called the musical 
of Wagner, so closely do they 
his ideas and his ways. Korngold, 
ert and Schreker and a few others 
ting. In each can be found pur- 
ches of beauty, which unfortunately 
t long enough to save their entire 


among 


{ 
i 
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agrin,” “Tannhauser,” “Tristan 
e,’ “Die Meistersinger” and the 
as of the “Der Ring des Nibel- 
ill hold the boards and are re- 
y the highest authorities as the 
f all operatic achievements. They 
; everywhere and in every lan- 
t the original tongue suits them 
the people of the Teutonic 
Germans, Dutch, Swedes and 
jans, are best suited to meet the 
1 requirements of voice and 
ded by these operas. The 
ys have been a race of physical 
voices are characterized 
than by beauty ; and their 
are broad and vast ‘rather than 
inished. These racial, physical 
acteristics extend into all 
utonic art, being present in their 
their painting and their litera- 
fevalence of difficult conso- 
as, like “Schw,” “Schr,” 
ed vowel, are apt to throw. 
to the throat; so that many 
sound throaty to our ears. 
mean that the Teutonic races 
e good singers. It would be 
d better artists anywhere than 
or Kipnis. Only Teu- 
generally, with that curious, 
developed vocal technic which 
dually developed, and the 


magnificent physique which is their national 
gift, can hope to interpret the heroic figures 
with which Wagner has peopled the stage. 
They may learn much from Italian, French 
and American singing teachers. From 
them they may, and often do, learn free- 
dom of emission and comfort of produc- 
tion. The throatiness so characteristic of 
German singing often may be helped or al- 
together eliminated by study in a foreign 
studio; but the Wagnerian singer usually 
bears the stamp, “Made in Germany.” 


Comic Opera, Musical Comedy 
HE SINGER in comic opera or mu- 
sical comedy does not require so large 

a voice as the singer in serious opera, be- 
cause neither the auditoriums nor the or- 
chestras are so large. Clarity of enuncia- 
tion in English is an absolute necessity here. 
The same person who will sit through a 
grand opera without understanding a syl- 
lable will kick like the proverbial “steer” 
if he misses a single word here. 

Especially in musical comedy the art of 
the singer approaches that of the disewr or 
diseuse made so famous by Yvette Guil- 
bert some years ago and by Raquel Meller 
and Albert Chevalier at the present time. 
Because this departs so radically from the 
old Italian idea of Bel Canto, the usual 
type of singing teacher holds up his hands 
in holy horror at the mere mention of it. 
It is very old, however, and sanctified by 
tradition, being the lineal descendant of 
the secco recitative of the old Italians and 
the unaccompanied recitative of Handel 
and Bach. When well performed, it is 
both beautiful and expressive; but it is very 
difficult to preserve the balance between the 
enunciation and the tone without needlessly 
sacrificing either. At its worst it is pain- 
ful to listen to. Unless he is portraying 
a character part, the comic opera singer 
must have a good, clear voice, not so round 
and full as a grand opera singer, and tend- 
ing toward the open rather than the closed 
tone. The so-called “covered tone” is 
usually accompanied by a rather thick, in- 
distinct, muddy enunciation. It may do in 
grand opera, but except in the case of a 
thick, growly bass, it is taboo in comic 
opera. 

Oratorio 

RATORIO, IN AMERICA at least, 

seems to be on the decline. This is a 
pity; for at its best it is a beautiful, sincere 
form of art, a little old fashioned, perhaps, 
to interpret this restless, neurotic, jazzy age 
of 1929. To sing it requires a voice well 
trained in Bel Canto, to which must be 
added a good breath control (for the 
phrases are apt to be long); a certain flexi- 
bility, a clarity of enunciation and a great 
simplicity of style. A huge operatic voice 
is not necessary, but rather a sympathetic 
tone quality. Nor are the explosive, dra- 
matic effects so dear to the heart of every 
operatic artist either pleasant or desirable. 


Song Recital 

gyeHe ART of the recitalist is the most 

perfect of all. He must be a fair mu- 
sician, at least, a fine linguist, and possess 
a pleasing personality. Without gesture, 
action or stage-setting, the recitalist must 
be able somehow to move the minds and 
hearts of his audience so that they may 
understand and feel the most delicate 
poetry, the most elusive music. Next to the 
symphony concert, the song recital is the 
greatest musical treat to the educated con- 
cert-goer. It is too aristocratic a form of 
art to appeal to the general public, and 
therefore, except in the largest cities, it 
appears to be dying out. 

Die Buehne vergroebert Alles (the stage 
coarsens everything), said a well-known 
German impresario. In spite of the fact 
that he has the greatest voice in the 
world, the art of the usual operatic star is 
not delicate enough for him to be a success- 
ful recitalist. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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5 EEL UCEN OEIC DEEL CELIRN IRONED EEO OTIC 
d THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


MONG THE many problems in- 
A cluded in the study of the organ none 

is more fascinating and certainly 
none is more likely to give rise to discus- 
sion than that of registration.* At the out- 
set it may be well to define registration as 
the choice of ‘stops most conducive to the 
proper interpretation of the composition to 
be performed. Of course, the choice of 
manuals and the changing from one manual 
to another must also be considered under 
this head. 

There is a remarkable difference in the 
practice of ancient and modern composers 
in this matter of registration; for whereas 
Bach and his contemporaries contented 
themselves with the most general indica- 
tions—such as piano, forte, and so forth, 
and often very little of that—it is cus- 
tomary in the present day to find organ 
music rather overloaded with minute direc- 
tions as to the stops to be employed. 

In this connection it may be well to 
recall the words of Mendelssohn, as re- 
corded in the preface to his organ works, 
for Mendelssohn was a skillful organist, 
and he spoke from practical experience of 
the instrument: 

“Much depends, in these sonatas, upon 
the proper selection of the organ stops. 
However, as every instrument I am ac- 
quainted with has its own peculiar mode of 
treatment in this respect, and as the same 
nominal combination does not produce quite 
the same effect in different organs, I have 
given only a general indication of the kind 
of effect to be produced, without adding a 
list of the particular stops to be used. It 
is, therefore, left to the judgment of the 
organist to combine the different stops ap- 
propriately to the style of the various 
movements.” 


Conditions Affecting Registration 


XPERIENCE convinces us that Men- 

delssohn’s viewpoint is correct. Regis- 
tration, or the choice of suitable stops, de- 
pends upon so many different conditions 
that it is impossible to formulate absolute 
and positive rules. In the first place the 
size of the instrument must be considered, 
for obviously registration suitable to a 
large three- or four-manual organ will be 
impossible on a modest two-manual in- 
strument. Yet a satisfactory performance 
of most of the great classics can be given 
upon a small organ. Again, the acoustics 
of the building must be taken into con- 
sideration. Some concert halls and many 
churches are “dead” acoustically, whereas 
others have a tendency to prolong or echo 
musical tones. When playing recital pro- 
grams on strange organs, and in different 
buildings, I have often found it necessary 
to meet these varying conditions by a rad- 
ical modification in my registration. Expe- 
rience alone enables us to decide what is 
best. 

There is a tendency in modern organ 
playing to regard the instrument in the 
light of an orchestra. It may be admitted 
that in some cases, and particularly when 
playing transcriptions of orchestral works, 
this plan has its advantages; yet the idea 


*All statements made in this article are 
meant to apply solely to instruments built on 
the straight-organ plan. 
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‘Registration 


of orchestral registration may easily be 
carried too far to the consequent detriment 
of the composition. The organ is not an 
orchestra, nor can it claim to reproduce 
exactly orchestral effects. In proof of 
this it will be sufficient to point to the fact 
that the strings, which form the backbone 
of every orchestra, are entirely lacking 
even in the largest and most complete 
modern organs. This point is made with 
full knowledge of the fact that of late years 
it has become fashionable with organ 
builders, and even with some orgdnists, to 
speak glibly of “strings.” As a matter of 
fact, however, no reproduction of string 
tone is possible on a wind instrument, and 
we are simply deceiving ourselves by sup- 
posing that it can be done. Some day, per- 
haps, some genius may succeed in produc- 
ing string tone from a pipe; but up to date 
this has never been accomplished. 


Tonal Groups ; 

eee AVAILABLE qualities of organ 

tone are comprised in four well-de- 
fined groups. These are (1) diapasons, 
(2) flutes, (3) gambas, (4) reeds. Every 
stop, even on our largest organs, will 
naturally fall under one or the other of 
these classifications, with the exception of 
mixtures and mutation stops which are 
necessary to reinforce the upper partials of 
the diapason family. For some years mix- 
tures and mutation stops have been “under 
a cloud,” so to speak, but they are gradually 
coming into their own again, and the best 
authorities now agree that they are abso- 
lutely necessary for a perfect ensemble. 

This, then, is the material at our com- 
mand. With these colors we must paint 
our picture. 

The suggestions made in this article are 
intended to be of practical value to those 
who feel the need of helpful advice. Par- 
ticularly are they a guide to young organ- 
ists who may easily fall into the error of 
sacrificing the substance of true organ 
playing by grasping at the shadow of 
freakish registration. 

It is obviously impossible to deal with 
the entire question of registration in the 
space of a short article. Volumes might 
be written—in fact several have been 
written—without completely covering the 
field. ; 

As a practical help to students I have, 
therefore, selected two pieces for illus- 
tration, one of them a well-known classic 
and the other by a modern composer. 


Prelude in E Minor 


i Be CONSIDERING, first, the Prelude 

and Fugue in E minor by Bach (Widor 
and Schweitzer, Vol. 3, or Bridge and 
Higgs, Vol. 2) a copy of the composition 
should be at hand and the measures num- 
bered, for reference. 

For the Prelude, prepare the stops as 
follows: Great, full, but without reeds; 
swell, 8 and 4 feet stops, with the possible 


addition of the oboe; choir, 8 and 4 feet 
stops; pedal, 16 and 8 feet stops (forte) ; 
couplers, swell to great, swell to pedal, 
great to pedal. Begin the prelude on either 
the choir or swell. Grow louder with swell 
or choir pedal at the 3rd measure which 
should also be quickened a little, but slow 
down at the 4th and 5th measures. At the 
sixth measure change to the great: the 
swell should be closed. Make a crescendo 
with the swell pedal during measure 7, and 
a diminuendo during measure 8, making 
a pause on the last note. 

For the pedal cadenza use full organ, 
and continue this to the middle of meas- 
ure 11, where the chord of A minor should 
have a pause sign. After this continue 
on the great, but take off the reeds and 
close the swell box. At measure 14 begin 
a gradual crescendo with the swell pedal. 
At the second beat of measure 18 bring on 
the full organ, and continue this to the 
end of the prelude. Be careful to display 
the inner melody, in quarter notes, by mak- 
ing a bright staccato on the accompanying 
chords and pedal notes, 


The Fugue 

| be PLAYING the Fugue, commence on 

the great with light stops of 8 ft, 
pitch and with swell coupled. The swell 
(closed) should have 8 and 4 ft. stops, 
with oboe. At measure 15 transfer both 
hands to the swell, making the change 
at the second 16th note. Take off the 
great to pedal coupler. Measure 16 should 
have a crescendo, by means of the swell 


pedal, but during measure 18 again close 


the box (diminuendo). At measure 19, 
take the theme on the great, keeping the 
right hand on the swell. Measure 24: 
transfer the right hand to the great at 
the second 8th note, adding all 8 and 4 ft. 
stops of diapason tone, also the great to 
pedal coupler. Both hands will now be on 
the great. Measure 27: go to swell (full) 
with both hands on the second half of the 
3rd beat. Measure 33: full organ for the 
entry of the pedal. Both hands on the 
great (full) at the last chord of this 
measure, and so to the end, with a de- 
cided ritenuto for the next to the last 
measure, 

This beautiful composition is often 
spoiled by being taken at too quick a 
tempo. The fugue is marked by Best, 
“Lento Patetico, eighth note-84,” but this 
seems to me rather too slow. In the 
Bridge-Higgs edition the marking is 
“quarter note-60.” Widor gives no metro- 
nomic indication but says, “the quarter 
notes should be taken at about the tempo 
of a solemn march.” On the whole I am 
inclined to think this is the best sugges- 
tion of all. 

Another composition, this by a composer 
of the present day, Wallace <A. Sabin, 
is entitled Bourrée in D (in the old style). 
Strictly speaking it is not a Bourrée, for 
the true rhythm of this ancient dance de- 


mands that the piece should begin 

last beat of the measure, although | 
are occasional exceptions, as in the 

under notice. Before going into the 
tion of registration it may be 
that, owing to a rather misleading 
tion of tempo in-the printed copy, 

is almost always taken too slowly 


words Maestoso con moto ( } = 10 


cur at the beginning, but in the w 
copy this direction has been erased | 
composer, and the words Allegro cor 
ito substituted. I always play the 
in duple instead of quadruple tir 
about the same speed as Bach’s well- 
Bourrée in B minor from the violin s 
At this tempo it is wonderfully eff 
and the spirit of the old dance i: 
served, 


Practical Stops 


Bak WITH the following re 
tion: Great, diapasons of 8 an 
coupled to swell; swell, full, but with 
ft. (box closed) ; choir, 8 and 4 ft. : 
16 and 8 ft., coupled to swell and 
Play the first 8 measures on the gr 
the 9th measure bring on more stops. 
organ has a crescendo pedal you ¢ 
it for this change instead of draw 
ditional stops. Then, at measure 1 
off the crescendo pedal, which leay 
with the same stops as at the bee 
The crescendo on page 3 can be effec 
using the swell pedal (remember t 
to this time the swell box has been ¢ 
For the f# on the fourth line of 
open the crescendo pedal to its full 
or draw stops for full organ. 
Page 4: take off the great 
coupler, and play the first 8 meas 
the choir. At the 9th measure go 
great which must be reduced to 
light 8 ft. stops. On changing to 
draw the great to pedal coupler. I 
repeat use the swell instead of the 
changing to the great at the Oth 1 
as before. At the change of ey. 
major, go to the choir, and continue 
as the double bar at the bottom of 
Here we shall need the choir clar 
directed in the copy, using the sv 
the right hand. This is a charming 
imitative writing, on a sustaine 
(musette). If your organ has a 
manual you can use it for the flute 
the third line of page 5, but, if 1 
this passage must be played on the 
the choir organ. For the last two. 
page 5 use the orchestral oboe on 
the choir or solo organ; but if you 
orchestral oboe, use the choir cla 
stead. The right hand must of 
remain on the swell, Notice the c 
effect of canonic imitation in the | 
lines of page 5. 
Pages 6 and 7 are a recapitulatio 
Bourrée, and should be registered 
same way as pages 2 and 3, 
Though we earnestly strive by 
means in our power to achiev 
effects through registration, we n 
remember that registration directia 
in almost all modern organ 1 
merely general indications o 
desired by the composer, — 


' 
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Recital Programs 


YKING over organ recital pro- 
grams as they appear in our mu- 
sical. journals, one is frequently 
- by the fact that they seem to lack 
y and popular interest. Also judging 
the constant repetition of certain well- 
compositions one is driven to the 
ision that most organists are content 
ow conventional lines and that they 
) investigate the ever-growing list of 
works issued by our American pub- 
S. 
» great classics of organ literature 
of course, on no account be neglected. 
will always furnish ample material 
this line, and the organ works of 
‘standard composers, such as Men- 
hn, Rheinberger, Saint-Saéns, Guil- 
Widor and many others will certainly 
e forgotten. 
fides these, however, we have a host 
ent compositions by men of great 
y, and most of these works unfortu- 


nately appear to be unknown to recitalists. 
One point we should always keep in mind 
is the appeal to the audience, and for this 
reason I advocate a judicious use of tran- 
scriptions as well as of works written for 
the organ. Perhaps I can best make my 
meaning clear by quoting one of my own 
recent programs: (1) Prelude and Fugue 
in E flat (St. Ann’s), Bach; (2) Longwood 
Sketches, No. 3 (Dewdrops), Firmen Swin- 
nen; (3) Evening Pastorale, Lemare; (4) 
Marche aux Flambeaux, Guilmant; (5) 
The Bells of Aberdovey, Stewart; (6) 
Bourrée in D, Wallace Sabin; (7) Over- 
ture, “Rosamunde,” Schubert. 

This program will take about one hour 
in performance—long enough for an ordi- 
nary audience. Every number is of real 
interest to those who appreciate good mu- 
sic: and the average listener, with no prac- 
tical knowledge of the art, will also be 
satisfied, 


Extemporization 


TEMPORIZATION is probably the most 
ed branch of organ study: yet we 
pnstantly called upon to extemporize, 
y for a few measures, in almost every 
service we play. Abroad, more par- 
tly in France, it is an essential part of 
ining which every organist must un- 
During the past few years several 
ished French organists have visited 
Jountry, and to many of our organists 
ost surprising thing has been the as- 
ting facility which our visitors have 
in extempore playing. This is ac- 
jed for by the fact that French organ- 
\from their youth up, are specially 
4d in extemporization, and are encour- 
(to develop whatever talent they may 
jin this line. 
Jaly, extemporization is a gift, but like 


Sullivan As 


1s not generally known, perhaps, that 
\rthur Sullivan, the distinguished Eng- 
joser, began his musical career in 
a church organist. For some 
as organist of St. Peter’s, Cran- 
dens, a fashionable church in the 
‘of London. He also took an ac- 
n establishing the College of Or- 
the Royal College of Organ- 
he frequently officiated as exam- 
institution. 

oceasion during Sullivan’s tenure 
t St. Peter’s the Bishop was ex- 


we = 


fF our best known recitalists was 
to play at the Philadelphia Ex- 
He had been to Europe for his 
and returned only just in time to 

engagement. Consequently he 
receive notice that the organ re- 
been abandoned. Arriving in 
on the morning of the date 
him he was surprised and some- 


or more ago the musi- 
ed to do far more than 
upon his chosen instrument. 
ected to play upon several in- 
more than that, he was 
them in order. Bach was 
builder and was familiar 
of all string instruments 
Henry Purcell, the great Eng- 
when he was appointed Or- 


ee = 
ro 


A Bach Recital 


all natural gifts it can and must be de- 
veloped by constant study and practice. 
Why not try? Make a beginning by using 
as a theme one of the good old hymn tunes, 
such as St. Anne’s, Old Hundredth, Mel- 
combe or Winchester New. Try to treat 
your theme as Mendelssohn has treated the 
old chorale, Vater Unser, in his sixth sonata, 
or weave around it some graceful counter- 
point after the manner of the Bach chorales. 
At first you may not meet with much suc- 
cess. But keep on trying until you finally 
acquire more or less facility in this difficult 
but fascinating art. Remember Bacon's 
apothegm, as given in the quaint old Eng- 
lish of his day: “There is no stond or im- 
pediment to wit that cannot be overcome by 
fit studies.” 


An Organist 


pected to visit the church, and an elaborate 
service had been prepared, but there was 
some delay in his arrival. Sullivan began his 
voluntary at the appointed time, but, find- 
ing that the Bishop was late, filled up the 
time with a number of organ selections. 
Among these was Mendelssohn's “I Waited 
for the Lord” (an English Bishop is al- 
ways addressed as “My Lord,” and many 
of them have seats in the House of Peers), 
and also a song of Sullivan’s own composi- 
tion, very popular at that time, entitled 
“Will He Come?” 


what disgusted to find the organ closed 
and the auditorium given over to a dog 
show ! 

On returning to his home town he re- 
lated his experience to a friend, who re- 
marked, “Well, you have nothing to com- 
plain about. The committee evidently 
planned for a Bach (bark) recital !” 


Ghe Wusican’s “Job” In Other Days 


ganist at the Chapel Royal in 1682, was 
also expected to act “keeper, maker, 
mender, repairer and tuner of the regalls, 
organs, virginalls, flutes and_ recorders, 
and all other kind of wind instruments 
whatsoever, in ordinary and without fee, 
to His Majesty, and assistant to John 
Hingston, and, upon the death or other 
avoidance of the latter, to come in ordinary 
with salary.” 
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For Your Organ 


The heart of any organ is its wind supply Without con- 
stant and reliable wind pressure it is zmpossible to bring 
out the beautiful and wonderful tones of your instrument. 


THE ORGOBLO 


is an essential part of any pipe organ equipment. Thou- 
sands are in use in churches, theatres, homes and schools, 


If you will send us the type and size of your organ, we will 
gladly send you acomplete description of the Orgoblo, which 
will give satisfactory service for a life time. 
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This Organ Suite 
Lauded Everywhere! 


Scenes from Shakespeare’s 
“THE TEMPEST” 
Suite for the Organ 
by 
DR. HUMPHREY J. STEWART 


EDWIN H. LEMARE, World-Renowned 
Organist, Says: 
FIIS suite is something really “worth- 
while” to all serious students of the 
“King of Instruments.” It is a pleasure 
to add to one’s repertoire such works 
written by an organist and composer who 
understands his instrument and knows 
how to write for it. 
LENA FRAZEE, Music Critic, Wrote: 
HE first movement, ‘The Shipwreck,” 
is realistic, closely following the 
description of Shakespeare. Its crashing 
chords and chromatic runs are stirring 


STIN ORGANS 


A LIST of cities and churches and or- 
gans will surprise the buyer into 
realization that Austin organs stand pre- 
eminent among the most discriminating 
purchasers. The famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls. This is 
true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to have in generous 
proportion all the good qualities that 
distinguish the larger installments. 

The utmost care is given to organs of 
whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in registration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate impression has been made at 
times with instruments of smaller scope. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


VERMOND KNAUSS 
SCHOOL OF ORGAN PLAYING 


210 North Seventh St. Allentown, Penna. enough. “The Enchanted Isle’ is 
A 5 atmospheric, with some modern. tenden- 
Two and three manual modern electric action organs ties, and a charming use of the date 


for lessons and practice. Part Scholarships available. and harp stops. _ ‘Ferdinand and Mir- 


CHURCH and CONCERT: Catalogue E2 anda” is a melodious love duet. “Cali- 
THEATRE: Catalogue E ban,” true to his ugly nature, is depicted 

with “‘ugly music,’ of a descriptive 

character. In “Ariel,” fairylike in deli- 

cacy, he uses the melody of Dr. Arne, 


“Where the Bee Sucks,” most effectively. 
The last of the six, “The Masque of 
Ceres,” is a wedding march, which 
makes a fine climax to the suite. 
AUSTIN ADAMS, in His Column, Said: 
N THIS beautiful composition, Dr. 
Stewart has achieved a truly remark- 
able series of musical pictures as vivid 
as they are lovely. 


Etude Advertisements are 
Bulletins of Splendid 
Buying Opportunities 


SILENT 


Starr 


PORTABLE SUITE COMPLETE, Price, $1.50 
PRACTICE KEYBOARD The numbers in bo sale, aise ae 
. yublished separately: No. 1, The ip- 
To use with class plan of Leet (50c); No. 2, The Enchanted 


piano instruction. Reg- 
ular piano size keys, ivo- 
rine covered. Piano ac- 
tion spring under each 


Isle (40c); No. 3, Ferdinand and Mir- 
anda (40c); No. 4, Caliban (35c); No. 
5, Ariel (80c); and No. 6, The Masque 
of Ceres (70c). 


give pianistic touch. : 2 
Well built, carried Many prominent organists already 
like violin case. have played this suite with great suc- 
Handsomely fin- cess. It is most satisfying throughout, 
ished in black yet does not make any extreme de 
leatherette. mands technically. 
Write for 
quantity Published by 
prices. 
THE STARR PIANO COMPANY THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Richmond, Ind. 1712-1714 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(a) in front of anthems indicate 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: March of the Archers... . Ewing 
Piano: Procession of the Sirdar 


Ippolitow-I[vanow 
(Four hands) 


T PRELUDE 

Organ: Morning Serenade....... Diggle 
W Pianos March’ ts «cise Hollaender 
N ANTHEMS 
i Cay aes News Sone tos 00067 5 sd cen Bliss 
Y (b) Lord, I Hear of Showers of 

BleSsini@wercissm ines «ae Sheppard 

Ss OFFERTORY 
E Seav Gardensif. cin ins a Boater Cooke 
V (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accpt.) 
E 
N 
T 
H 


for examination 


cy 


Choiwimaster’s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1930 


Organ: Minuet in D.. Beethoven-Harris 
Piano: Processional March.. . Frysinger 


—_—_—__—_—_—seeeeeeeeee— 


of 


s they ate of moderate difficulty, 


while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


Date| MORNING SERVICE EVENING SERVICE 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: Cascade aescsen renee Dupre-Fry Organ: Vesperale ......-... Stoughton 
Piano: Hymn to the Sun Piano: Adoration .......+...% Atherton 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
ANTHEMS 
S (a) I Will ieee ae Eves Rice (a) Behold, God is My Salvation. . Dale 
- th): Bleseed: art Théu, O ee (b) Bless, O My Soul..... E. F. Marks 
7 Boece arse OFFERTORY 
H OFFERTORY Then They that Feared the Lord 
If Any Little Word of Mine...Ambrose Hosmer 
(S. solo) (A. solo) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 


Organ: Melodie Impromptu. . Timmings 
Piano: Andante from 1st Sonata.Brahms 


PRELUDE wu PRELUDE 
Organ: Palm Branches.......... Faure Organ: Near_the Cathedral....Hopkins 
S Piano: Sunday Morning ....... Bendel Piano: The Broken Melody...... Biene 
I ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
R (a) Forth to the Fight.......... Avery (a) The White Comrade ; 
(b) There is an Eye that Never ; George B. Nevin 
y ICSD E tak y= Vali: Sep hie) Geibel Cb)mAngels Voicesuth, sriveeokenes Geibel 
E OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
N Lord Ever Merciful............ Kountz Someone syne. aja. pee tare Wooler 
T (Duet) (Duet) 
H POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Grand Choeur Solennelle. Lacey Organ? Vdylle sess oars mate Overholt 
Piano: Inauguration March... Frysinger Piano: Warrior’s Song ......... Heller 


a 


PRELUDE 


PRELUDE ; 
Organ: Resurrexit ge cece Lacey Organ: Prelude Allegro ....... Schuler 
T Piano: Ave Maria...... Schubert-Heller Piano: Berceuse .............. Iljinsky 
WwW Le pie poco ANTHEMS 
E (a) He is Risen........ alate e POLI PEL: a) Christ is Risent..s...... Sheppard 
N (b) O Day of Resurrection.....Barrell 3) Girice ie Lord. HeMRIGoR eG 
(c) Hearts to Heaven and Voices d eS 
T Rai Rodaycks st Write sens Hopkins 
AISE)) Pepa ictara eon ote Lawrence 
: OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
T Baster {Uriumphisssitye eatin sae Shelley Open My Eyes, O Lord. ........ Stults 
H "'(T, solo) (B. solo) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: March Processional. . see. Loud Organ: Vesper Recessional ....Schuler 
Piano: Coronation March...Kretschmer Piano: Andantino....... J. N. Hummel 


ne 


PRELUDE 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Love Divine 


Storer 
OFFERTORY 
The Soul’s Longing.......... Protheroe 
CS. solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ Rleoye eine, armen vee Lacey 
Piano: Shepherd’s Evening Hymn 
Heller 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 


upon request, 


he 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


FOR SALE—Complete set, “Progressive 
Series Musie Study Course” (of St. Louis) in 
perfect condition. Never been used. Original 
price $175.00, quick sale $50.00. Invaluable 
for teachers or students. Address, Caroline 
M. Sutton, 536 W. 113th St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—Two Manual Pedal Mason & 
Hamlin Reed Organ, excellent condition, avail- 
able at onee, $700.00 including electric motor 
and pneumatic blower. Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 840-67th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Tapr Ercpr—December, 1908. 


1909. January, February and December. 

1910. June, December, 

1911. February, May, September, October, 
November, December. 

1912, March, July, October, December. 

1913. February, Mareh, July, October. 


Only complete copies with covers desired. 
Address “C,” care of Tue Prupp. 


SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 


Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler. Cleveland Ave.. Buffalo. N. Y. 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION, ORCHES- 
TRATION, personal or correspondence in- 
struction. Music composed and arranged, 
manuscripts corrected. Frank 8. Butler, 158 
W. 74th St., New York City. 

MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 
dies Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected and 
prepared for publication. R. M. Stults, com- 
poser “Sweetest Story Hver Told” and 600 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


MUSIC COMPOSED, transposed, ar- 
ranged and_ copied. Special songs and 
sketches written. Alexander Seymour, 145 


W. 45th St., New York City. Phone Bryant 


T586 

PAPERS on musical subjects prepared 
for club use. Programs arranged. George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 

REBUILT PIANOS—$30.00 and up. F. 0. 
B. Philadelphia, Agents wanted. Modern 
Piano Repair Shop, 5310 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 


Q. I have a Farrand reed organ of which 
I enclose specifications. Would it be possible 
to have an electric blower installed and ped- 
als added with a good heavy Bombardon 
32’? At the church where I am organist 
they. WAVE Aah eis case ss organ which has 
this stop on the pedal. Later the church in- 
tends to buy an organ. Would 
you advise me to wait and get this organ? 
If the stop can be added to my Farrand or- 
gan would it be in tune with the rest of the 
instrument ?—B. R. 


A. -You no doubt can have an electric 
blower attached to your organ, but we think 
it would be out of the question for you to 
add the 32’ pedal (pipes) stop on account of 
the amount of wind required. We are as- 
suming that you wish the additional stop 
to consist of pipes, and with the specifica- 
tion given we should think the 32’ Bom- 
bardon out of proportion. Indeed we have 
never known it to be included in small pipe 
organs. If the organ at present in your 
church is pleasing to you and you have room 
for it, it would be preferable for you to 
secure it rather than to attempt to add the 
32’ pedal stop to your present instrument. 
We know of no reason why the stop should 
not be in tune with the rest of the instru? 
ment, that is, provided it has enough wind. 
But this seems to us almost an impossibility. 
Of course the pitch of the pipes might be 
Subject to more variation than that of the 
reeds, due to changes of temperature and so 
forth, and for this reason might not remain 
permanently in tune. 


Q. We have always used for our pupils 
the “Pedal and Manual Scales and Arpeggios 
for the Organ,” by Albert Ham. We were told 
recently that Marcel Dupré’s “Pedal Scales 
for Organ” had a_ better figuring and gave 
better results. Will you kindly express your 
opinion ?—A. B. C. 

A, Unfortunately there is no “agreement” 
on the “footing” for the playing of the pedals, 
such as exists for fingering when playing 
on the manuals. Personally, we prefer the 
“footing” as given in such books as ‘Master 
Studies for the Organ,” by Carl. If the work 
you have been using secures satisfactory re- 
sults there may be no oceasion to change. A 
comparison of the methods of “footing” one 
of the scales might be interesting—the D 
major one, for instance: 


Ham 
Vv 
Viera v- Mi 
= PJ ae 
to ee 
— /o a 


AKA oe 
STA 


A new work, “The Science of Organ Pedal- 
ing,” by_Ellingford has been published re- 
cently. We have not had an opportunity to 
examine it, but as it is well recommended it 
might well be worth your careful scrutiny. 


Q. I am sending you «a list of stops in- 
cluded on the organ which I play. Will you 
kindly tell me which combinations I should 
use for @ choir of sia voices? For an organ 
solo? For a soprano solo? For accompany- 
ing violins? 

Instead of trying to give you definite 
combinations of stops to use, which very ac- 
cording to the character of the passage, the 
amount of tone required and so forth, we 
shall give you some idea of the functions 
of the different stops so that you may be 
better able to adapt them to your require- 
ments. WHight-foot stops should generally be 
used as the foundation stops for your work. 
The Dulcianas 8’ produce soft foundation 
tone, the Diapasons 8’ louder foundation 
tone. The 4’ stops, add brilliancy. The 
Choral 8’ igs probably still louder than the 
Diapason, The Vox Jubilante produces an 


ORGAN AND (HOIR QUESTIONS ANSW 
By Henry S. Frey 


Former Presient OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 
DEeAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A. G, O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


_ might help me, one on registratio 


8’ tone for the treble end of the orgal 
Harp Aeoline is a soft stop of 2’ ap 
in the bass section of the organ and 
used to play accompaniments while 
treble stops for solo effects. The Sy 
sounds at 16’ pitch (one octave bele 
mal) through the lower octave of t} 
board. The Bass and Treble coup 
down keys an octave away from 
played. The Forte stops produce 
result as the right knee swell, and t¢ 
Humana is a tremulant. \ 


Q. Are reed organs available ex 
with pedal key-boards similar to pipe 
and can they be-used for the pract 
compositions for pipe organ? Ty, 
struments are available will you 
names of companies making them? 
please tell me at what tempo A Ro: 
into Bloom (Brahms) should be 
also suggest a registration?—L, K 

A. Reed organs with pedal key 
are available and can be used for pr 
organ numbers, though of course ya 
tone color is limited. We are send 
information as to builders by mai 


would suggest a tempo of about 60 


y and, of course, if t 
to Great coupler is being used. I 
ganists may prefer to use a differe 
color on the Swell organ, such as 
leste. This would probably be effe t 
we rather think the Brahms spirit 
suggest the more classical interpretati 
Similar tone color on both manuals. 


Q. Some thirteen years ago I stu 
organ with @ good teacher while gi 
main attention to the study of piano 
I have forgotten many of the technic 
and, while I shall not become very pt 
I wish to do correctly that which 
Will you please suggest a few boo 


touching on the practical aspects, 
tune playing, for instance? Is there 
which discusses such points as 
of voices, and gives directions as 
@ note repeated on the staff is repli 
when it is held over?—L, T. 
A. You might find thé followit 
useful: for 


Ex.4 


if the ‘“‘e” in the alto voice is raised 
the same note appearing in the 
voice, the legato in the alto part is de 
The passage should he played: 


Ex.2 


which gives the same effect as bw 
singing the passage legato, qi 


Q. Will you kindly explain the 
of the couplers of a pipe organ 
Swell to Great, Great to Swell, s 
Swell? Are they used to combine o 
ual with another for power or do th 
other uses? What ig the meaning | 
ond touch” ?—W. P. L. 


A. Couplers act just as their p 
dicate. Namely, Swell to Great co! 
stops drawn on the Swell to Greg 
keyboard ; Swell to Pedal couples 
on the Swell to the pedal keybo 
may be used to secure more pow 
mix the tone colors of the respect 
uals, “Second touch” is a device | 
additional tones are made effecti 
ing the key further down. In this. 
tain notes or parts can be made pr 
nent than others. 
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four way to favor witha 

1, easy-playing Pan- 
u jearn popular 
». Fun, popularity, 
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Pan-Americans are 


i y ‘price instru- 
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Banps AND ORCHESTRAS 
(Continued from page 99) 


is to ‘he fingered as in Ex. 5a. 
As for G5, 
mh! 
grade” Zs pa 
° gS 
8 


it will be found necessary to use the G# 


trill, first finger of left hand (Ex. 6a) 
if the trill in Ex. 6b is to be executed 
smoothly. 

Bb has two fingerings of equal im- 
portance. When playing scale passages 
use the A key and the Register key 
Ex.7 
R 
64 Key of Key R R 

3 3 
e 
&) Teed ©) (2) Left ) 
8 Key $* Bh 3 
Fs) 8 3 Key Right $ 
Bh Key 


given in Ex. 7a, but when this Bb is to 
be trilled or sustained it will have a much 
truer pitch and more resonance if it is 
made with the Bb trill key (3rd one) 
added to the A key (Ex. 7b). 

B4 on the middle line of the staff should 
be played with the left hand (Ex. 7c) in 
keys flatter than E, but in the key of E 
and the keys sharper this B4 should be 
played with the right hand (Ex. 7d). 
Study the finger progression on the clari- 
net a few moments and the reason for the 
above rule will be quite evident. 

F£ on top line 


Ex.8 
a b c d 
R R = R R 
H $  SxEb je 
(9) (8) de, or Eb as (9) 
oFikey 8 8 pei SiS) 


should be fingered as in Ex. 8a. 7 chro- 
matic progression and as in Ex. 8b for 
diatonic progression. 

Bb above the staff has five fingerings of 
equal importance. Either fingering of Ex. 
8c may be used for trilling and diatonic 
passages but in the following: 


Ex.9 ee 
taken from number one-of the Ballet 
Music from “Faust” the fingering of Ex. 


8d is quite advantageous. 
And the A# fingering (Ex. 10a) 


Bx.10 


may be employed in sharp keys to an ad- 
vantage, as in Ex. 10b. 

Ct, second line above the staff, should 
be made as in Ex. lla 


Ex.11 
a db c 
LORS QrG4 Trill z 
api oliot thsi. aed 3) 
Epo Or ee Trill 
8 9 2 * Eb Key 


in trilling and in cases in which the nota- 
tion does not ascend higher: but in cases 
in which the notation goes higher it will 
be found necessary to use the fingering of 
Ex. 11b. 

High D may be produced when trilling 
from C to D, by the use of the G# trill 
key played by the first finger of the left 
hand (Ex. llc). 

D#-Eb has two fingerings. The fin- 
gering in Ex. 11d is to be used by trilling 
the first finger of the left hand as in play- 
ing the following: 


5 wr 
Ex. 12 te 


ur advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, 


| 


High F should be fingered as in Ex. I3a. 
Ex.13 
a 


R, 
's»)GH Key = 


in passages similar to Ex. 13b. 
High G has six different fingerings but 
only two will be considered. 


Ex. 14 

a b c d e 

R R R ' Ry x 

fe) Oo. Ox G# Key 4 

(3) Syot ackKey §) (8) 
e (e) Key [e) e 

Sap 8 3 
Seb Eb PEb Spy Eb 

Key. Key ey Key Key: 


That given in Ex. 14a is to be used on all 
occasions possible; but when trilling from 
F to G do so by trilling with the second 
finger of the left hand while fingering 
high F, as shown in Ex. 14b. 

High G# is fingered like high E 
then over-blown by closing the throat. 

High A is fingered like high E but over- 
blown. 

High A# is made as in Ex. 14c. 

High B, second above the staff, 
as in Ex. 14d. 

High C, second above the staff, is made 
as given in Ex. l4e. 

The last five tones are quite uncertain 
and should be avoided. They have been 
given merely for completeness. 


and 


is made 


Double Fingerings 
DOUBLE fingering is a fingering 
wherein it is necessary to make two 

duplicate fingerings at the same time so 
that either hand may be free to finger the 
next tone. The following: 


Ex. 15 


(aS aS 


illustrates the necessity of double finger- 
ing the B# so as to free the right hand 
to make the D#. 

It is seldom necessary to resort to this 
procedure even on the plain Boehm clari- 
net, if care is taken to alter the fingering 
from hand to hand. Care ‘should be taken 
not to break tempo in double fingerings 

The Boehm Clarinet is so constructed 
that the fingering may be altered from 
hand to hand; but the sequence of cer- 
tain tones in some compositions make it 
imperative that the fingers be slipped from 
one key to another. The following: 


Ex. 16 


eee ye) 


illustrates how the little finger of the left 
hand may be slipped off of the low E key 
on to the C# key. This passage may also 
be played by double fingering the low E. 

An important principle is involved if 
we are to connect the different registers 
of the clarinet in a smooth manner, name- 
ly, that the fingers be held on the clarinet 
whenever possible if the retention of the 
fingers on the instrument does not inter- 


fere with the tone production. The fol- 
lowing: 
Ex.17 Add B Key ps eas oe 


shows how fingers may be held on the in- 
strument. 


(Continued on page 145) 
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OU will be doubly welcome every» 
where when you learn to playa Conn. 
Chances to join a band or orchestra, to 
* travel, to make extra money. Conns are 
yaa the choice of Sousa and the world's great- 
& est autists. Easiest to play. Recommended 
© to beginners for quicker progress. 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS 
on any Conn. No matter which band or 
orchestra instrument interests you most, 
Conn will send you a special booklet on 
that instrument giving valuable facts. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 213 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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let, ‘‘How to Organize a Rhythm Band”, 
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F ALL MUSICAL instruments, the 

violin has, in one sense, the short- 

est and, in another, the longest 
history—the shortest because it was per- 
fected in the lifetime of one man, the 
longest because its musical ancestry ex- 
tends back to prehistoric times. For this 
reason a history of the violin must of ne- 
cessity be a history of a number of other 
instruments. The violin, as it were, rep- 
resents the sudden flowering into perfection 
of centuries of musical aspirations, of at- 
tempts, through coutless experiments and 
failures, to create an instrument through 
which melody might find its truest, most 
beautiful expression. 

What a wonderful thing is a violin! 
Here is a fragile body of wood not more 
than an eighth of an inch in thickness, 
weighing not more than nine ounces, yet 
supporting, by a marvelous adjustment of 
its parts, a longitudinal tension of about 
eighty-eight pounds and a vertical pressure 
of twenty-six pounds—altogether a weight 
on its chest of over one hundred pounds. 
Used, as it may have been, for two cen- 
turies, a thousand million vibrations have 
quivered through its delicate fibres. Yet it 
speaks today with a voice more richly mel- 
low, more exquisitely lovely, than when it 
left the hands of the master maker. 

The violin stands today where it stood 
two hundred years ago and it will probably 
remain so while music exists, for every at- 
tempt at altering its form or any smallest 
part of it has been a failure. It is as if 
human intelligence had reached its goal— 
as if the ideal had for once been achieved 


by man. 


The Earnings of Ages 

| Gite VIOLIN is not the product of one 

man’s genius. It is a record of the 
ages. This thing of beauty had its origin 
in the primordial struggle for existence. 
Shrouded in antiquity, its true beginning 
can only be surmised. Somewhere in the 
unknown past man sat in the dim firelight 
of his cave, and, as he dreamed of the joys 
of the chase to be his on the morrow, he 
twanged the string of his bow again and 
again. In that remote and crude beginning 
the violin had its origin. Robert Barr, in 
writing of a bowman of, ancient times, 
makes him exclaim as he twangs his weap- 
on, “There, my lord, is a one-stringed 
harp which sings of sudden death and 
nothing else.” 

From the bow was evolved the harp of 
one or more strings, which was the first 
musical ancestor of the violin. In Egypt 
we find its first recorded history. The 
great antiquity of stringed instruments is 
shown by a picture of a harp in a tomb at 
Gizeh, dated 4975 B. C. Stringed instru- 
ments reached their height in Egypt during 
the reign of Rameses III, 1284-1250 B. C. 
The harps or lyres used were of many 
shapes and sizes, and were most beautiful 
instruments, frequently carved and inlaid 
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@he Evolution of the Violin 


By Liry PETer 


PART I 


with gold, silver, ivory, tortoise shell and 
mother-of-pearl. 

One form of the harp was known as the 
nefru, or nofre. This was an instrument 
having a hollow body of sycamore wood 
covered with skin or satin wood, a long, 
slender neck and one, two or three strings 


EARLY EGYPTIAN HARP SUGGESTIVE OF 
THE LATER VIOLIN 


played with a plectrum. Harps and lyres 
were used in the temple worship and the 
harp and the nefru in social gatherings, 
banquets and musicales of which the Egyp- 
tians were very fond. 

There is a Greek legend that Amphion 
built the walls of Thebes by the sound of 
his lyre. The truth is that in Egypt the in- 
spiring power of music was so thoroughly 
recognized that much of the public work 
done by enormous’ bands of slaves was ac- 
companied by singing and the playing of 
lyres, harps, drums, cymbals and nefrus. 
So it may have been possible, as Anna 
Alice Chapin says, in writing of the music 
of ancient Egypt, “that the walls of Thebes 
were built to the music of a lyre....and 
that the great pyramids rose to a song.” 

From Egypt the harp was introduced 
into Asia Minor, then by way of Phoenicia 
into Greece, from thence into Rome and 
by the sixth century A. D. it was known 
throughout the Roman Empire. 


First Bowed Instruments 

Ney LET US trace the beginnings of 

another line of ancestry of the violin. 
Under the shadow of the Himalayas where 
dwelt our own Aryan ancestors we find 
the first stringed instrument played with a 
bow. This was the ravanastron, said to 
have been invented by Ravana, King of 
Ceylon, about 5000 B. C. In the British 


PRIMITIVE TAMBURA OF INDIA 


Museum is a ravanastron from one of the 
hill tribes of Assam. It consists of a small 
hollow cylinder of sycamore wood open 
on one side and covered on the other with 
boa skin. It has a long neck of deal wood 
and two strings stretched tightly over a 
small’ bridge by ‘means of pegs. The bow 
is of bamboo bent by the hair, which is 
fastened at one end with a knot and at the 
other with a rush string. 

The ravanastron in its primitive form is 
still played in India by mendicant Bud- 
dhist priests, and also in China, where it is 
known as the urhan or Chinese fiddle. 
Later forms of the ravanastron were the 
sarinda, the omerti and the saranguy. These 


instruments were carried from India to 


Persia, where they were much improved, 
and then to Arabia, where they developed 
into the rebab, so called from the word 
rabba, to be master. 

The Arabian rebab was carried to Spain 
by the Moors in the eighth century, and it 
soon became a popular instrument in 
southern Europe where it was known as 
the rebec. The body of the rebec was 
shaped like a half pear, with a long neck 
generally finished by a grotesquely carved 
human head or animal head, a sound post 
and two or three gut strings. It was held 
against the breast or under the chin and 
was played with a rude, curved bow. 


PERFORMER ON THE REBAB 


Monochord Beginnings 


NOTHER ancestor of the violin is 

found in the ancient Greek monochord. 
This is an instrument of unknown origin, 
dating back to the legendary age in Greece. 
To it, we are told on good authority, the 
piano as well as the violin partly owes it 
existence. The monochord consisted of an 
oblong box across which was stretched one 
string, fastened at one end by a peg and at 
the other by a screw by which the tension 
could be altered. Under the string were 
marked the parts of it which would pro- 
duce the scale. The top was pierced with 
sound holes, and a movable bridge was 
used to cut off as much of the string as 
was necessary to make the note desired. 
It was originally plucked with the fingers, 
then bowed, at first, it is said, by means of 
a common military bow. 

The Greek lyre, as ‘has been previously 
stated, was known throughout the Roman 
Empire. In Ireland it was called the cruit, 
and, by the Britons, the crwth (pronounced 
crooth), meaning a bulging box, from its 
form. The crwth consisted of a box bulg- 
ing at the back and flat in front, to one end 
of which were attached two uprights joined 
by a cross-piece. At first it had only three 
strings. In the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
centuries the bow, bridge and fingerboard, 
all derived from the monochord, were ap- 
plied to the crwth, and the number of 
strings was increased to six, four of which 
were stretched over the fingerboard and 
played with the bow, while the two lying at 
the side of the fingerboard were pinched 
with the thumb of the left hand. The 
crwth was played resting on the knee. 


We have now mentioned six inst 
which had an important part in the 
tion of the violin; the harp or lyr 
nefru, the ravanastron, the rebec, the 
chord and the crwth. As to which | 
instruments contributed most to 
expert authorities are divided in 
Some think the violin developed fi 
lyre and the monochord. Others s 
it came from the rebec and the 
Still others maintain that it origin 
the union of the nefru and the raya! 
However, the general trend of 
among investigators seems to be 
violin owes something to all these 
ments. 


The Rollicking Ribible 
1) the Middle Ages bo’ 
struments of many shapes, si 
names appeared in Europe as modi 
of the instruments already 
Among these were the rubeke, the 
ribesa, the geige (also gige or gi 
which is derived our word “jig” for 
ing tune), the rubeke and the 
Chaucer tells us of the parish cl 
salon, who could “play tunes on 
ribible,” and again in the “Prol 
Canterbury Tales,” we read: 
For him (the Oxford Clerk) 
han at his beddes hed 

A twenty bokes, clothed in black 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy 
Than robes rich or Fidel or Sautr 
In the Nibelungenlied mention 
of the geige. The four and twent 
are called “Videlars” (fiddlers), 
bow the “Videlbogen” (fiddle bo 
the Nibelungenlied it is related 
band of fiddlers, richly dressed, 
by Etzel as his messengers into B 
Among the noble Burgundian gues 
they bring back is the veloubieell 
fiddler, Volker, who, becoming 
lays about him like a wild man, 
much execution as an ordinary 1 
a broadsword. 
With the rise of song under th 
dours' in the thirteenth century th 
a marked improvement in bowe 
ments. Because of the demand fo 
resonance and a larger compass, t 
makers about this time made the be 
They soon found, however, that ot 
of the width of the box the bow 
be used to advantage, and about 
some ingenious Provencal devise 
with indentations at the sides to 
the use of the bow. These int 
are technically known as bouts, 
invention marks a great step 
velopment of the violin. This i 
had five strings and was called a 
viole; and, because of the great 
playing afforded by the waist o1 
soon became popular. ; 


(Continued in March Et 
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Ghe “Hay-Foot, Straw-Foot” Pupil 


By H. 


mechanical or extraneous device 
overcome particular technical dif- 
should be discarded immediately 
is attained. 
is easy to do, if the device is some 
object, like a book placed under the 
*s right arm or a chalk mark drawn 
middle of the bow to mark off the 
rom the lower half. But when the 
toward improvement is something 
figurative it is not so easy to shuffle 


violinist was told to practice while 
s in front of the mirror. This he 
) be elucidating in many ways, caus- 
7 to straighten his bow, hold his 
rect and wear a pleasing expression 
This was true, at least as long 


ace. 

yoked in the glass. But the moment 
ed his back on this faithful reflection 
Gnto his old habits. His improve- 


other words, was only apparent 
ended on the actual reflection of 
ments being before his eyes. He 
ending on the mirror instead of 
g independent of it as quickly as 


er student found out that if he 
e with his foot he could always 
‘pretty well on the beat. But even 
often became confused in ensemble 
especially in four-four time. So 
her told him to recite hay-foot, 


By CHARLES 


tiny, forlorn child, the little grace 
s by waiting to be noticed. 

to the portamento the grace note is 
t attractive detail in violin playing. 


e artistic luxuries) ; the grace note 

ssity. 

jewel, the grace note slips from 

‘klace but it is kept in mind as 

thing. 

1 artists (and those who have 

ench training) use it with in- 
, ease and almost nonchalant 

Kreisler is a master of it, hav- 


p my fiddle cleaner, especially to 
rosin from the belly each time 


ing on new ones whenever 
ad of waiting until a break- 


bow rehaired at least once 
elve months. 


k may be ruined. 
| roughness in my playing, 
habit of putting too much 


Ee8: 


straw-foot at every measure. He started 
this and found it worked to perfection. But, 
at the next recital, the teacher, with sur- 
prise and horror, beheld this pupil violently 
beating time with his foot and moving his 
lips in the formation of the words, hay- 
foot, straw-foot, hay-foot, straw-foot. 

Most pitiful of all was the student who, 
in order to gain a perfect position of his 
left hand, had fallen into the habit of look- 
ing down at this member changing position 
and executing difficult passages. To his 
audience his glance, focused on the finger- 
board, looked cross-eyed. Then, too, what 
should have been learned purely by the 
senge of touch became a visual responsi- 
bility by which the eyes were made to 
travel from page to fingerboard with irri- 
tating persistency and with nothing being 
realized but a lessening of finger accuracy. 
What the left hand did should have been as 
secret as the Spanish Inquisition, as far as 
the eyes were concerned—that is, after they 
had given a preliminary approval as to the 
general position and poise. 

So, like the practice of using mechanical 
devices, habits such as looking in mirrors, 
counting aloud and glancing at the move- 
ments of the right hand should be formed 
with discretion. They are all very well in 
the privacy of the studio, but that pupil 
who carries them with him to the concert 
platform is most unwise. 


Ghat Little Grace Note 


FINGERMAN 


ing received his tutoring from the French- 
man, Massart,- who also taught Ysaye. 
Massart’s theory (it seems thoroughly 
sound) was that a composition, even if 
otherwise well rendered, may be spoiled 
by the poor performance of a grace note. 

We can see what he means _ It is almost 
like writing a letter in ink and then spilling 
the entire bottle over the neat and carefully 
prepared epistle. 

To practice playing grace notes well, pre- 
tend that the string is a red-hot oven. 
Touch it and withdraw your finger like 
lightning. But do not, in your haste, forget 
to touch the string. This is the secret of an 
excellent grace-note execution. 


A Violinist's New Year Resolves 
By Sw G. Hepces 


weight on the bow and so producing a 
hard unpleasant note. 

To strive in all my practice after purity 
of tone, so that there may be beauty even 
in the playing of a scale. 

To keep my eyes open for the chance of 
securing a better instrument, remembering 
that there always will be a better one 
somewhere. 

To read books and magazines on music 
and to spread the interest in good music 
by persuading my friends to read them. 

To try again those studies and pieces 
which I abandoned last year as too difficult. 

To do a great deal more playing! 


2r to obtain unerring certainty and truc intonation in the differ- 

(shifts) of the violin, a quict attitude of the left hand and a 
g down of the fingers upon certain notes is indispensable; if 
to be held down this is indicated underneath the staff by the 
e figure followed by a line showing how long the finger is to be 
string or on two strings. The figures marked above the staff 
fingering of the notes only.’—Housert RIEs. 
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Strong, smooth and true... 


Concert Master strings 


Srrenctu and durability depend on the 
freshness of raw materials used. Concert 
Master strings are assured of these qual- 
ities by Armour and Company's command 
of the largest supply of fresh sheep-gut. 
But strength and durability alone won't 
make a perfect string. It must be smooth 
in texture; true in tone. 


And Concert Masters are! They regis- 
ter perfectly in fifths. Their accuracy is 
astounding. No Concert Master varies, 
from end to end, more than 1-6 the thickness 
of a human hair! 


Otto Meyer, Pietro Aria, Rudolph 
Mangold and Fritz Kreisler use and ap- 
prove the Concert Master. Get a set for 
your own violin, today. Send for the in- 
teresting brochure, “30 Prominent Vio- 
linists Write a Book”—it’s free. Any 
dealer has, or will get, Concert Master 
strings for you. Armour and Company, 
Dept. E-1o2, Chicago, Illinois. 

Listen to Armour Hour every Friday night 


over 36 stations associated with the NBC, 
Central Standard Time, 8.30 to 9 P. M 


the Concert Master 


On 


Feet Fe IOLINS 3S NEW and 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Easy 


terms, if desired. Get details today. Ex- 
THE VIOLIN BEGINNER 


pert repairing and restoring of old 
violins. GUSTAV V. HENNING 

A Set of Six Pieces on the Open Strings 
with Piano Accompaniment 


802 University Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
By CUTHBERT HARRIS 


Make THE ETUDE Your 
Marketing Place 
Title 
The Pixies’ 


Etude Advertisers open the 
E and A Strings) 


eetete 


Doors to Real Opportunities 


Special Importations | 2452." 


i\\ 


Procession (For 
ae tei on Sey $0.35 


New importations, just re- : " > 
ceived: — some unusual val- od sean eh face (Eo en a 35 
ues in violins, violas, cellos ewes iG ee a tee a 
and basses ranging in price 24528 Cradle Song (For E, A and 
from the very moderate to D Strings) ........00eseees 
the unusual and of course 24529 Polish Dance (For E, A, D 
expensive instruments. Also and: G Strings)... 01 2. < .35 
some extremely low priced, 24530 N pa eee Aaa een 
but serviceable and playable 4 orwegian Dance (For E, A, 
instruments at $8.00 to $15.00, DiandiG sty RS) eecsleraca ge -40 
and complete list of acces- 24531 Church March (For E, A, D 
sories, including bows, All and. G Strings)... wi. Jvideesine 40 
prices see ses Very Sa es 
unusual offers! Send coupon 
for special list. BUTTERCUP WALTZ 
Wm. Lewis & Son For Violin and Piano—Grade 1 
aleve and WeDON ters OF ACLS By ROB ROY PEERY 
Ptasanaeet ealge Catalog No. 24706 Price, 60¢ 
P. S —Merely to get acquainted— 
special offerof age 2bsetof strings 2 “Sas wy ae 2 
for only 98 cents, money back if not fully satisfied. VIOLIN DUETS 
. Wm. Lewis & Son, Dept. 1812, - For Teacher and Student—Grade 1 
4 207 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, rT By HELEN DALLAM 
1 Please send me, without obligation, your listing of § bs : F 
new importations and other quality instruments Cat. No. Title Price 
5 ane one ree: 1 24620 Purple Iris ...:.-..02eceeees $0.30 
Si xrsae 24621 My Childhood Home...... +. 30 
: ke hE Ss Ot Bae ae Lee 1 24622 Blossoming Trees .......+++ 30 
I Address i 24623 Bright Green Fields..... aa: te EAD 
i alk ae, ae ee ee 1 
Bi yr wey 0 MA AE Sratg. Para : Published by 
1 ! THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
A Tivlayin se an ee oe ee Wee oe : 1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
: If music teacher, enclose professional card 1 
k here if t stri . Enclosed check < 2 Z ws 
t : money order = "is for your special $2.28 act : i Examination Privileges Cheerfully 
me re fo} » : 
W of sirings which son agros toletimepara for see, yt YZ Granted tn Teachers «= BN 


Se ttt. 


Price 
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eet Sesto 


June 30— August 9, 1930 


WILLIAM H.SHERWOOD | 
Lo 


po TAFT 


GAIN, the Sherwood Music School prepares to be host to 
the ambitious students and teachers who seek rapid ad- 
vancement and renewed inspiration in its annual Summer 

Sessions. An adequate impression of the diverse offerings, designed 
to serve varied interests, can be gained only from the Summer 
Session Catalog. Write for your copy today! Mention of some 
outstanding Summer Session features follows: 


Private Instruction 
In Piano; Voice; Violin; Church, 
Concert, Theater and Radio Organ; 
Dramatic Art; Dancing; ‘Cello; 
Wind Instruments; Theory; Compo- 
sition; Languages. Faculty of 150. 


Special Classes 
Piano Master Class, conducted by 
Sidney Silber. Violin Master Class, 
conducted by P. Marinus Paulsen. 
Vocal Technic and Repertoire Class, 
conducted by Else Harthan Arendt. 
Opera Class, conducted by Irene 
Pavloska, prima donna mezzo-so- 
prano of Chicago Civic Opera. Other 
classes in Piano Normal and Teach- 
ing Repertoire; Harmony; Orchestra 
Conducting; Accompanying; History 
and Appreciation of Music; Stage 
Deportment; Choral Conducting and 
Church Music;_Sight- Singing and 
Ear-Training; Ensemble Playing; 
Personal Development. 


Class Piano 
Teacher-training course in Class 
Method of Teaching Piano—with 
Certificate. 


Public School Music 


Department headed by leading super- 
visors in Chicago Public Schools. 
Special classes for supervisors. Under- 
graduate courses leading to Certifi- 
cate. 


Band Conducting 
Four-weeks course, eighty hours of 
instruction in all phases of Band 

Conducting, given by Victor Jean 
Grabel, famous band conductor 
and composer. 


Scholarships 
Series of Summer Session full and 
partial scholarships awarded on com- 
petitive basis. 


Certificates, Degrees 
Summer Session courses lead to 
Teachers’ Normal. Certificates; and 
are credited toward Diplomas, and 
Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees. 


Concerts, Opera 
Six recitals by members of faculty, 
admission free to Summer Session 
students. Symphony. concerts and 
grand opera at Ravinia Park. 


Finaneial Aid 
Talented students who wish to be- 
gin courses lasting continuously over 
two or more years, may teach in the 
Chicago Neighborhood Branches of 
the School to help defray expenses. 
Summer Session courses are provided 
which help applicants to qualify for 
such teaching. 


Affiliation 


Established piano teachers who 
familiarize themselves with the new 
Printed Text used as the basis of 
instruction in all Branches of the 
Sherwood Music School, may repre- 
sent the School as Affiliated Teachers 
in their communities; their students 
enjoying the privilege of working 
under them locally for Teachers’ 
Certificates and Diplomas issued by 
School. 

Dormitory 
Living accommodations available 
at moderate rates in Sherwood 
Dormitory. 


YOUR REQUEST for a 
Summer Session Catalog will 


receive prom 


bt attention! 


herwaod (Dusic School 


{Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood} 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
>. 410 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Rosert BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Maggini Copy. 

M. E.—Your violin is evidently a copy of 
a Maggini, but I cannot find any details of 
the maker or his standing, The only way 
to ascertain its value would be to send it 


te a dealer in old violins for his opinion. 


Gauging Aluminum Strings. 

H. C., Japan.—The book to which you 
reter is “‘How to Produce a Beautiful Tone 
on the Violin,” by Helen Timerman, published 
by Carl Fischer, Inc., 50 Cooper Square, New 
York, New York. Miss Timerman was a pupil 
of the famous Belgian violin virtuoso, César 
Thomson, and the work embodies many of 
his ideas on tone production. 2. Any of the 
graduated string gauges sold in the music 
stores will answer for gauging aluminum D 
strings. If the slots of your gauge for gaug- 
ing D strings will not answer, use the slots 
for G strings, and order by number as if the 
aluminum D were a G string. There are dif- 
ferent gauges made in the United States. 
One type has a single tapering slot with 
a graduated numbered scale; another type 
has different slots for the sizes of the dif- 
ferent strings. 3. I have not seen an Eng- 
lish translation of Professor Dounis’ work 
on the spiceato. Possibly if you~ will write 
to W. BE. Hill and Sons, violin dealers, 140 
New Bond Street, London, England, they will 
furnish the information. 4. If you have dif- 
ficulty in getting D strings of the proper 
gauge, send a short piece of an old string 
when. it breaks, and the dealer will be able to 
send you the same size. 


Acquiring Right-Handedness. 

I. B. DeL.—Sometimes a left-handed violin 
pupil can be taught to play the violin suc- 
eessfully holding the bow in the right hand, 
as though right-handed. The younger the 
pupil the more successful this method is 
likely to prove. But with older pupils the 
naturally left-handed pupil often finds it diffi- 
cult or impossible to make much headway 
unless the bowing is done with the left arm. 
I would advise you to try out the young left- 
handed boy pupil, holding the bow with the 
right hand, If, after a month or two, he 
finds it impossible to learn in this manner, 
have his violin restrung and the _ bass-bar 
and sound-post changed for left-handed play- 
ing. 2. 1 have known of cases where left- 
handed pupils made a distinguished success 
playing the violin in the right-handed man- 
ner. 


Probably Factory-Made. 

J. B. R.—The inscription in your violin is 
in German and means that the violin is 
an imitation Stradivarius, made by Fried. 
Aug. Glass. These violins are very plentiful, 
and, as a rule, are factory-made fiddles of 
rather doubtful value. They are made in 
Germany, principally for the export trade. I 
would have to see the violin to fix its value. 


Works on the Violin. 

F. M. P—You might get “The Violin and 
How to Make It, by a Master of the Instru- 
ment,” “Violin Making.” by Walter IT. May- 
son, “The Violin, Its Famous Makers and 
Imitators” by G. Hart and “An Encyclopedia 
of the Violin’ by Alberto Bachman. The 
last two are rather expensive. 


For a Concert Career. 

J. R.—To master the violin in its highest 
perfection, making a concert career possible, 
it is necessary to begin very young, ten years 
or younger. All the concert violinists I can 
think of at the present moment started at 
an early age, many of them at five and six 
years. I do not know of any eminent violin- 
ist who began to study after the age of 
twenty. Starting at twenty-two you can 
hardly hope to become a concert violinist, but 
you ean learn a great deal, enough to enable 
you to play solos of the easier types, to 
teach up to a certain grade and to play in 
orchestras where the music is of medium, dif- 
ficulty—all this, of course, if you have a real 
talent for the instrument. In this way you 
can get a great deal of pleasure out of your 
violin, probably more pleasure than the aver- 
age professional gets out of his. 


The Doubtful Label. 

J. M: y I cannot tell you the maker 
of your violin from the initials alone (The 
J. V. G. Co.). Possibly some reader can sup- 
ply the information, or you might write to 
several violin dealers or wholesale music 
houses. 


The Fiddler's Slide. 

V. F.—The glissando passuges in the piece, 
“The Huskin’ Bee,” are meant to imitate the 
sliding with one finger, which is so admired 
by country fiddlers and employed constantly 
by many of them. In the first measure play 
the A and D strings as’a chord. Then slide 
the first finger up to EB flat on the D string 
and back to the open D. The first finger is 
placed at the extreme end of the D string, 
before commencing the slide up to E flat. The 
second measure is played like the first, only 
on the D and G strings. The passage is easy 
once you understand it, with the slide very 
pronounced. 


Mazas and Kreutzer. 

K. H. J.—Ic might be wise for your pupil 
to study the “Brilliant Studies,” Op. 36, Book 
11, by Mazas, before studying Kreutzer. Or 
you could have him study twelve or fifteen 


Mazas studies and then Kreutzer o 
2—The studies of Kreutzer as num 
very unevenly in point of difficulty. — 
will have to do a lot of skipping ar 
some editions the editors have ch 
order of the Kreutzer studies so as 
them more evenly. 


Aiming at the Midday Sun. ‘ 

J. D. S.—The requirements for su 
eoncert violinist are growing more 
all the time. To have even a chal 
must begin to study the violin before 
of ten and study steadily under 
teachers for six or eight years, devotj 
eral hours a day to coneentrated 
Even with these advantages all but 
small percentage fail in achieving gt 
cess on the concert platform because # 
the requisite genius, temperament, 
ality or whatever it is called. This b 
case, you can see the difficulty of 
at the age of twenty, living in a sm 
outside a musical atmosphere and §& 
with a very indifferent teacher. 
even if you cannot achieve your goat 
cert violinist, you can get a great” 
pleasure out of your violin, proba! 
than if you were a professional. If y 
love the violin, do not give up, but 
your studies, doing the best you cai 


Judgment Withheld. 

H. M. H.—The violins you spea 
modern instruments. In justice to 
tisers THe Erupr cannot undertake f 
the merits of modern violins, phon 
pianos, or, in fact, any instruments 
the market. ) 

I will say, however, that the viol 
inquire about bear a good reputatio: 
trade. I cannot give an opinion as t 
any particular violin of any make 
what is asked for it unless I see 
best course is to take the violin to § 
violinist or expert and get his opin 
Hardly two violins, made by the san 
of the same materials, are exactly 
quality and value. 


Bernardel!l Violins. 
A. M. M., South Africa.—Several 
violin makers of the name you 
achieved some eminence. The b 
family was August-Sebastien-Philipp 
del, Paris, 1802-1870. He was a pw 
great F reneh maker, Lupot, and was 
successful in copying the great Crem 
terpieces. His labels read, “Bernal 
thier, Eleve de Iupot. Rue Croix d 
Champs, No. , A Paris, 18 ai 

Leon Bernardel was a relative of ® 
maker, but his violins are not so valu 
Bernardel violin with label as given 
brings from four to five hundred” 
(American money) at retail in the 
violin shops. 


of the easier studies of Kreutzer, 
D 


Vuillaume Bow. 

M. A.—I do not think your viol 
identified by means of the few lett 
ciled on the wood inside. Violins” 
the back with mother-of-pearl des 
not valuable as a rule, but yours mi 
to be a well made instrument. 2 
ble that the bow is a genuine Vu 
not probable. No one can tell yo 
about your violin and bow with 
them. Your only course would 
them to an expert for examination, 


Imitation Stradivarius, 

Your violin is not an especially 6 
ment. According to the label, @ 
which you send, it was made by 
maker, .in imitation of an Anton 
varius. If it were a genuine Stra 
be very valuable, but being an i 
made by a modern maker who mak 
grades of violins, I ean only give | 
to its price. It might possibly & 


Graded Violin Methods. 

BE. K.—‘The Violinist’s Mant 
gene Gruenberg, has an extensive ‘ 
methods, sonatas, concertos, ang” 
preces, graded in the manner you 
will also find “A Guide to New 7 
Teaching the Violin” useful for @ 
you wish, as well as the “Violin” 
Guide.” 


What to Take Next, 

EK. B. H.—Not having hestdl 
play it is like working in the 
and prescribe what studies she 
next. Probably Kayser Studies, 
1, would be good, after which y 
her in the positions. The thre 
Kayser are invaluable, and they @ 
dious that the pupils invariably 
You will find some good bowing 
the first position in the Wohlfahrt | 
45, Book 1, also in Kayser, Op. 2 
The Sevt{k bowing studies, Op. — 
are admirable. 2. As there is & 
amount = bowing material availal 


howien e ercises, except in special 
For the beginner you might try 
“Basiest Elementary Studies fo! 
Op. 38. 
with the third position. \ 
contains position studies to the 
tion. ‘ 
Dodd Bows. ; 
Em. H. T.—I find several Dodd 
in late catalogues of leading Am 
dealers at prices ranging from 
These have the original mounti 
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Handel and Beethoven 
(Continued from page 96) 


maie. The familiar Pathétique 
3) seems to carry its association 
‘rince Lichnowsky. Occasionally 
en described the character of 
sic in these Sonatas with such 
ms as “Marche Funébre” (Op. 
Sonata Quasi una Fantasia” (Op. 
s. 1 and 2); yet this is slight 
on of what is in them. Nothing 
mn divulged as to their meanings; 
with all that has been hazarded, 
ired or decided as to their drift, 
ibjective purpose is as far off as 
The body, their notations (some 
e the perfection of pianoforte ren 
) is all that is given; their true 
-what it is they illustrate—is a 
; unknown to anyone, but left to 
cy of the interpreter. School girls 
ny grown-up folk style them “very 
sic!” 
| Stupendous Works 
TH THE SPIRIT of the piano- 
forte sonatas unknown and unde- 
d. what shall be said of the sym- 
- and their meanings? Beethoven 
d nine of these. He requisitioned 
Orchestral device, called in finally 
voices, as in the “Ninth,” and 
e drum, which hitherto had been 
and patient as a tortoise, into a 
and truly real force in the or- 
These symphonies are stupen- 
past man’s understanding. Fore- 
nductors, with perfect orchestras, 
ayed them; yet the knights of 
, though they have but rendered 
with exquisite perfection and 
“have but partially fathomed their 
aim and meaning; for Beethoven 
ogram-music procedure or sug- 
| with his compositions. 
‘First’? Symphony was composed 
The next year, at the age of 
‘he was incurably weak of 
afflicted that he was ashamed 
audiences, either for playing or 
ting. In this score the true 
is first seen. Henceforth it 
‘onward, upward march, past 
” the majestic “Fifth,” that 
Nature herself, the growing 
romantic “Seventh.”  Fi- 
"Ninth,” sublimity itself is 
ting themes, harmonies nev- 
ird, wondrous theoretical and 
ventiveness, an exposition of 
stra is capable of doing—all 
¢ it mighty and immortal. 


th and Clouds 


ED inspiration. Beethoven, 
headed, ran to the country, 
Whether rain, hail or 
the barometer stood 
freezing or wild Boreas 
blast from the Bohemian 
her thunders rolled and 
played; what signified 
in whose mind, with the 
st conflict, were reigning 
harmonious feelings of a 
The notes of a bird, a 
the babbling rivulet, a 
> lay, glades and woods 
dale, trees and shrubs, 
ning buds—to him there 
d his sketch books held 
s primordial germ was 
| with weavings over and 
; and that, his superlative 


1 should continue and 


mind worked-up, without a scintilla of 
redundancy, into a mighty opus such as 
no other man can equal. Ruskin urged 
cloud-study: Beethoven got through the 
clouds into the very azure -blue. Courage 
was his Might. He gave each instrument 
more employment—doubling and trebling 
their parts and doings. String, wood- 
wind, brass and percussion, all were ex- 
tended and used in mass until their music 
grew into a very phalanx of irresistible 
tone, glowing and vehement with majesty 
and might. 


Here, the salients! To-day Beethoven— 
so refreshing, ennobling and uplifting— 
is in every civilized home. Barely a 
century has his educative mind been dif- 
fusing itself but men and women, high 
and low, are more appreciative citizens 
than mere legislation of parliaments or 
pulpits would have made them. Scarcely 
honored in his own country or any other 
in his lifetime, his worth is now known 
over all the earth. 


And what shall be said of the emotional, 
the psychic in Beethoven's edifying muse? 
The human breast holds nothing grander 
or more exalting. Who would dare seek 
to gauge or compass the beneficent bear- 
ing already of Beethoven’s music upon 
humanity? We may dispute the author- 
ship of the world’s greatest dramatist; 
yet who shall dare infringe a line of 
Beethoven and seek to furnish its sur- 
rounding atmosphere! 


Beethoven always had God before him 
and composed to an Ideal. He had no 
use for poets and writers for inspiration: 
all was within himself. Wherever sad- 
ness reigns, as in the “Eighth” Symphony, 
it is the outcry of a life-experience—his 
jeering brothers, the ingrate nephew Carl, 
or typical landladies. 

The mystic element in Beethoven is in- 
comprehensible—beyond man’s fathoming 
or understanding. We imagine his intent, 
but we may be wrong. He remains a giant 
example of “more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in man’s 
philosophy.” His soul-yearning has no 
oblique meaning, if once we can but un- 
ravel it. One thing is certain, his heaven- 
born harmony is simply inextinguishable. 
Here, then, in Handel and Beethoven, are 
the two sure pillars sustaining the old in 
music along with the new. The ultimate 
and everlasting issue of earthly things will 
be the titanically noble in miusic. If ever 
all things do pass away, two pervading 
atmospheres will eternally remain—the 
Spirit of God and the Influence of Bee- 
thoven’s music. 

The most characteristic portrait of 
Beethoven is Lyser’s line sketch which his 
friend Breuning described as a_particu- 
larly accurate presentment. He attracted, 
he repelled; clean one ‘day, untidy the 
next; a giant intellectually, a pock-marked 
dwarf physically; always at variance with 
small minds. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. CROWEST’S ARTICLE 


1. Whose wonderful inventions gave 
the first great impulse to musical advance- 
ment ? 

2. On what three great “pillars” does 
modern musical art rest? 

3. In what ways docs Handel's music 
offer “schooling” to the singer? 

4. What was the great source of Bee- 
thoven’s inspirations? 


ly is the very life-blood of music, and it is above all necessary 


remain intact and wnadulterated,”— 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


Notable SUITES for ORGAN which are outstanding because of their 
color, artistry and effectiveness. Attesting their musical worth and 
warranted popularity is the fact that they are continually being accorded a 
prominent place on the programs of distinguished Organists all over the 
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CLOKEY, JOSEPH W. Fireside Fancies 
The Cat—A Cheerful Fire—Grandmother Knitting—Grandfather’s Wooden Leg 


—The Kettle Boils—Old Aunty Chloe—The Wind in the Chimney. 


DE LAMARTER, ERIC. Suite (In Miniature) 
Prelude—Adagietto—March, 


NEVIN, GORDON BALCH. Rural Sketches 


At Dawn—The Carnival Show—O'er Still Meadows—Song 
Twilight Memories. 


Sketches of the City 
The City From Afar Off—On the Avenue—The Grandmother—Urchin Whistling 
in the Streets—The Blind Man—In Busy Mills—Evening. 


of the Hunters— 


Tragedy of a Tin Soldier 
The Return from War—His Jealousy—His Farewell Serenade—The Tin Soldier’s 
Funeral. 


A practical work of equal value in teaching or study 


ORGAN PEDAL STUDIES 
b 
Jessie a Willy 


A concise and comprehensive means of acquiring a thorough Organ pedal technique. 
Gordon Balch Nevin says of it—“‘—has my hearty approval. It is about as logical and 
well worked out a collection of material for pedals alone as I have yet run across.” 


Price 75 cents 


Let us send you our complete list of Music for the Organ. 
We shall be glad to send any of the above or other works 
for your consideration and approval. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


CWT OS 


cA Remarkable 


_ New Publication 


Providing Valuable 
Additions to the 
Repertoires of 
Ensemble Players 


TRIO CLUB 


COLLECTION FOR 
VIOLIN, ‘CELLO and PIANO 


Here is a splendid new trio album providing amateurs and pro- 
fessionals with a fine lot of absolutely un-hackneyed numbers in 
well-balanced arrangements within the ability of average players. 


Ohe 


Vv 


GLANCE OVER THE CONTENTS LISTED BELOW AND 
NOTE THE CARE SHOWN IN MAKING THIS EXCELLENT 
THERE IS NO “DEAD woop” INCLUDED. 


COMPILATION. 

Andante Cantabile..... - P. 1. Tschaikowsky Melody. in Di olssn0- pan. T. D.. Williams 
ASTmasidiame Lale.., seater at p cine a2 4. P. Risher Melody of Love.......- ©, Sh H. Engelmann 
al Cid Palaces . 5:5 were sev an-els J..F. Cooke Nocturne. 2... 0. ssc. cess F. Mendelssohn 
Breath of Lavender, A..... 0M. L. Preston Only a Yearning Heart. .P. I. Tschaikowsky 
Dream Memories....--..- ++. G. N. Benson Opienbale saris ays alge os wala ean ela C. Cui 
BistVelistdismcctten. «9 cee). morse M. A. Ponce Banotueh fiat Oh = ae eee <tes Ch, Gounod 
Garden of (Roses. 2-5 sv alee I. M. Ritter Song of Yearning.....-.....+5 H. Tolhurst 
US en CA LG pene ey Bn a Da eee W, E. Haesche Twilight in Autumn... ...... W. M. Felton 
Teoves Light on tawitawee inal: © C, Kohlmann With Muted Strings...........- A. Noelck 
Love’s Old Sweet Song........ J. L. Molloy 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. | SCHOOL GROUPS 


Music Publishers 


THE THREE 


WILL LIKE 
THIS ALBUM 


PARTS COMPLETE 
PRICE, $2.00 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AM R A Students may enter any ti 
Finest Institut Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal traf 
Lees apes eres de Teachers, Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, 1 


Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificate 
Fully accredited courses leading to Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical ’ 


4 ki i > Y 7 Composition, Violoncello, ‘Orchestral Instru 
ONS RVA OR CERTIFICATE GRE ESTe tte Public School Music, Dramatic Art, ete. 
M Advanta, nd Scholars: 
By Authority of the State of Illinois any Fi¢e Ae ee ae 


For particulars address—Edwin L. Stephen, | 


Training in the following departments: 
JOHN J, HATTSTAEDT Plano. Volce, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, cosMoroe SCO oe Mil 
President Normal Training, Public School Music, Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Building, 
2 Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History of 
Orchestra, Professional 


Music, ee ete Be 2 2 
Accompany: ng, ‘onducting, arp, rass ani = 
. Northwestern Unix 

School of Musi 


~ Wood Wind Inst: ts. Dramatic Express- 
Chicago—44th Season IS a Rs 
A University Pro 


Send for complete catalog 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC School of highest st 
Ideal location imm 


Offers modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Public School Music, Harmony, Composition, Orches- 
tra Instruments, Dramatic Art, Expression. 


Box E. 508 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago north of Chicago. 


Institutional Member of the National SCHOOL of courses. at be 
i si us taught. Liberal Arts 
without extra expense. 


M U SI C Bulletins Free 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean E 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE NORTHWESTERN CARL BEECHER, Admi 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC ee Address 1824 Sherma 


Coeducational .. . Fully accredited. 39th Yr. 


Association of Schools of Music 


Eminent Faculty of 135 Artist-Instructors 


Superior School of Normal Training Supplies Teachers for 
_Colleges 


Year 1929-1930 


All branches of music. 3 Yr. Public School Music 
course. 8 acre campus on Chicago’s North side. 
Our own dormitories... Athletics, Expenses low. 
Write for free bulletin and book of views. EVERYTHING IN’ MUSIC PUBLIC 

School of Music North Park College Our mail order service is prompt anda 


Dept. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. Teacherstneeds ven ssecial atten 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. Philade 


School of Opera, School of Teachers’ Certificates, Di- 
Theatre Organ Playing, plomas, Degrees conferred by 
School of Acting, Class Piano authority of State of Illinois. 
Methods in Public Schools, Desirable Dormitory accom- 
Children’s Department, etc. modations. Students may 


Se awieeat BRENAU ATLANTA 
A famous professional conservatory with modern col- CONSERVATORY of Mt 
S: 
lege dormitory advantages for women, Y Noted artist teach- GEORG LINDNER, Director 
SUMMER MAS i ER S( HOO! ers. All branches with state authorized degree. Training Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, OR 
for teaching and the concert stage. Opera. Public School PUBLIC SCHOOL ‘MUSIC, NORMAL TE 
Music. Appearances with orchestra. Demand for grad- ING, DRAMATIC ART "AND DANCIN 


uates. Near Atlanta. Ideal climate for outdoor life and 
sports. Catalog: Box M, GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA. 


CONSERVATORY: 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PE ABOD CONSERVAT( 
BALTIMORE, M 

1857; OTTO ORTMANN, Director 

One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


CONSERVATORY’ 


Edgar Nelson CHICAGO Edgar A. Brazelt 


President Vice-President 


Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets Atl 


June 26 — August 6, 1930 


Send for free catalog. Address Secretary 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
571 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


BUS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
J UNE 25 to JULY 30 ie SIX WEEK 


Faculty of Renowned Instructors 


PIANO SCHOOL MUSIC DRAMATIC ART 
VOICE CLASS PIANO EXPRESSION 
VIOLIN ORCHESTRA STAGE CRAFT 
OPERA CONDUCTING PLAY PRODUCING 
THEORY CHORAL LITERATURE LANGUAGES : 
ORGAN LITURGICAL MUSIC DANCING _— 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION and NORMAL COURSES 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
CREDITS LEADING TO DEGREES 


AUDITION CLASSES — MASTER REPERTOIRE CLASSES — RECITAL 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS 


DORMITORIES Write For Summer Catalog 
T. E. SCHWENKER, Manager | 


BUSH CONSERVATORY IS AN INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 839 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHIC# 
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ETUDE 


ss in Music is easy—it 
erely the adding each 
each month, a little 
knowledge, a little more 
through properly direct- 
dy and training. Thou- 
; of good musicians are 
ing still—are “in a rut” 
use they have gone as 
their training in music 
ermit. 


folution is a simple and 
jone. More money, great- 
-ognition, higher posi- 
'are ready and waiting 
ou, just as soon as you 
eady for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 

5 years this great Musical 
hization has been helping am- 
Js musicians help themselves. 
sands of letters from enthusi- 
students and graduates testify 


‘an gain a musical training 
be the best and most 
investment you have 


(1D FOR FULL DETAILS 


> SAMPLE LESSONS 
—FREE 


are really ambitious to suc- 
n music; if you have faith in 
lelf, by all means clip the cou- 
send it back. We will send 
details of our wonderful 
udy Method of musical 
, and also a number of 
lessons from the course 


|. Send today. 
Extension Conservatory 


Department B-56 


Ave. & 41st Street 
Chicago 


y Extension Conservatory 
Department B-56 


re. & 41st Street 


d me free and without any 
full details of your remark- 
Study Method, and also 

s from the course I have 


OPub. School 
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5 String 
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you write to our advertisers always mention THE E 
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NO QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED IN “THE ETUDE” 
UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 
THE FULL NAME AND. AD- 


How to Breathe for Singing 


h 20 ee phe pivase tell me the proper 
vethod oO reathing in singing ?— 
Wichita, Kansas. sats tel hteatenah Gs 
A. Stand with one foot slightly forward, 
with the weight of the body on the soles of 
the feet, springily, without any sensation of 
tension anywhere. Inhale slowly and silently 
through the nostrils, without any movement 
of the chest or shoulders or arms, or any part 
of the body whatever. The only movement 
ut all, if it may be termed a movement, is 
that imparted to the lungs by the breath as 
it expands them. Any physical effort to raise 
the shoulders or chest or bust is entirely 
wrong. 3% 


Passing Notes or Notes Belonging to 
the Chord 


_ Q. Kindly put me right as to some points 
in harmony which seem doubtful to me. Ds 
In the following 


from a Czerny study, are the Ot, D, D%, F, Ft 


G, Gz dissonant or passing notes? The bass 
chord is C-E of the key of C. 2. If a bass 
chord, D-A-C, is meant to be the dominant 


seventh of G major with the F'% understood, 
can the Ft in the treble, with which it is 
harmonized, be a changing note and not @ 
member of the chord? 3. If the chord in 
the bass is the dominant seventh of G major, 
with Ft omitted but understood, then are B, 
G and the seconé Ft passing notes? 4. Does 
an accidental cxtend beyond the measure in 
which it is written? 5. If a chord B-D is 
in the bass and a @ in the treble, is this G 
a passing note? And is it so because the 
R-D is the upper third of the fifth, GD? 6. 
When a minor chord is raised to major can 
the result also be called an augmented chord? 
Or is it only when a major chord is raised 
that the result is called augmented? 7. When 
a@ major chord is lowered to minor, can it 
correctly be called diminished?—T. R. S., 
Michigan. 

A. 1. The bass harmony is the chord of 
C with the G omitted; ali the notes you give, 
except G and E, are passing notes. 2. No. 
The Ft is a member of the dominant seventh 
chord in use. 3. The F# in the treble com- 
pletes the dominant seventh. The B and G 
are passing notes as they are not members 
of the chord. 4. No, except when the 
accidental oceurs on the last beat of a meas- 
ure. Then the same note on the same line or 
space, and coming on the first beat of the 
succeeding measure would be similarly acci- 
dental. 5. No, the G is the interval of a sixth 
in the first inversion of the chord of G. 6. 
Augmented thirds and sevenths are not used 
in harmony. A minor “chord” means a chord 
containing a minor third from its root. Make 


the third major and the result is major, 
not an augmented chord. 7. When the third 
of a major chord is lowered to minor the 


chord becomes minor and not diminished. You 
evidently have a mistaken idea of passing 
notes and of chords and intervals. Passing 
notes are notes which proceed by degrees 
from one coneord to another, or from a note 
of a triad, major or minor, to the next inter- 
val of the triad. All accidentals are passing 
notes. An interval is the distance from_one 
note to another, but it is not necessarily a 
chord. For example, A-C is a minor third 
which may form part of the chord of A minor ; 
but it also forms the upper half of the chord 
of F major. A consonant chord, therefore, is a 
triad or is based upon a triad, original or 
inverted. 


Accompanying an Orchestra; Jazz 

. 1. In a@ six-piece orchestra I play the 
piano, the orchestrations for which are usually 
written in three staves with the melody merely 
“<eued in”? As I am but an amateur, I should 
like to know, please, the correct way in which 
to “fake? the melody, what the left-hand 
should do and whether both hands are to play 
in the usual position or an octave higher as 
the melody notes indicate 2. In your opinion 
does the playing of jazz and that of the more 
serious types of music seriously interfere with 
each other in the matter of touch, for in- 
stance? You will oblige me.—Jean M., Nova 
Seotia, Canada. 

A. The only way to “fake” the melody, 
when you have only a few melody-cues given 
here and there, is to learn the melody at re- 
hearsal or at least to get a very good idea of 
it so that what you “fake” will not clash 
with the orchestrations. And if you have 
any gift of melody and improvisation, you 


Question AND Answer Department 
Conducted By Antuur Dz GuicHarp 


TUDE. It identifies you as one 


DRESS OF THE 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSEUDO- 
NYM GIVEN, WILL BE PUB- 
LISHED WITH QUESTION. 


INQUIRER, 


will be able with a little practice to invent 
(we shall not say ‘‘fake’’) a melody that will 
blend well with the orchestra. Of course your 
melody must be in consonance with the har- 
monies of the accompaniment. The cues which 
you mention are written higher merely for 
convenience of printing. Play your melodies 
high or low, according as you desire one or 
another instrument or the accompaniment 
to stand out. Sit, of course, at the Most con- 
venient part of the piano to do this. 2. Most 
decidedly ; the playing of jazz interferes most 
seriously, most disastrously, with your legiti- 
mate piano work, including touch, time, style 
and all that unites to make a good, real 
pianist. 


A “Minor-Major” Seale 

Q. According to the Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Brussels, Belgium, there is a minor 
scale with a major third and that scale 
is exactly the same as the Harmonic Minor, 


except the third is major. They call that 
scale mineure-majoure (minor-major). Will 
you please explain this scale to me?—J. A. G., 


Berlin, New Hampshire. 

A. <A major scale is so called because it is 
founded upon a major third, and a minor 
seale is so called because it is founded upon a 
minor third. I have yet to meet the hybrid 
you mention. So I would advise you to write 
to the Royal Conservatory of Music, of Brus- 
sels, for precise information. When you get 
it, I would be obliged if you would commuiti- 
eate it to me; I could then go into the matter 
with you. 

Accidentals, the Sign ‘S” under a 
Bass-Note, Metronome Beat 


Q. 1. When 8 is writtew below a bass note, as 
o° does it mean to play the octave or to 
8 
play an octave lower, or what? 2. Does an 
accidental in @ measure apply to every note 
of the same name in that measure? 3. 
When a metronome number given to a piece in 
3, time is marked i M.M.60, at what 
number would you place the metronome to 
have it beat in quarter-notes ?—Kausas. 

A. 1. It signifies “to play the note an 
octave lower.” 2. An accidental in a measure 
applies to every successive note on the same 


line or space in that measure only. 3. The 
metronome gives a certain number to be ap- 
plied to a given note-value (or beat). When 


you use a note designating one-third of this 
value (that is, in place of | ) you must 


multiply the number “60” by three to get the 
proper pace. 


Irregular Rhythm 
Q. Please tell me how to play and count 
these measures 


from MacDowell’’s “scotch Poem.” Why do they 
place the “2s” in the latter mcasure?—W. C. 
S., Eastman, Georgia. 


The time is counted as two beats to 2 
measure, one to each dotted quarter-note or its 
equivalent. The hands should be practiced sep- 
arately, giving with each hand the time of two 
beats to a measure, all beats being played 
eyenly and equally as regards the length of 


each beat (g_)- Play each hand sepa- 
rately again and again, until you can play 
them automatically. Then unite them. The 
“9s” mean that the two quarter-notes form 
one beat and are played to the time-value of 
a dotted quarter-note. 


Melody and Harmony 

What is the difference between melody 
and harmony? Are_they not independent of 
cach other ?—M. B. G., Flint, Michigan. 

‘A. Melody consists of a series of single 
sounds forming an air or a tune, constructed 
aecording to various forms and rules of what 
is known as counterpoint. Harmony is the 
science of several different sounds (or chords) 
heard together and composed according to 
various forms and rules of what is known as 
barmony. Notes similarly situated on the 
clefs and so making a succession of single 
sounds, each series forming a “part” (such 
as treble, alto, tenor and bass) are in them- 
selves melodies cleverly blended according to 
the rules of counterpoint. The two aspects of 
music, melody and harmony, when combined, 
result in a musical composition. 
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v “~ Every year more music teachers 
om get under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
when rainy days come their way. 
When sickness, quarantine or acci- 
dent robs you of your pay and added 
expenses must be met, you'll appre- 
ciate a timely check from the T.C.U. 

Do away with expense worries— 
let T. G. U. share the risk of loss of 
income by reason of sickness, quaran- 
tine and accident. Have that same 
sense of protection that Miss Helen 
L. Hannahs, E. Liverpool, Ohio, ex- 
pressed when she wrote: “I was 
more than pleased with your prompt~ 
ness in settlement of my claim. 
Ordinarily, the expense connected 
with an operation is something to 
worry about, but that worry is 
banished when one is adequately protected by the T. C..U. 
wouldn't be without it.” 

Just sign your name and address in the coupon, and mailit 
for complete information. It will place you under no obliga- 
tion. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
913 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
— — — — FREE INFORMATION COUPON — — — — 


To the T.C. U., 913 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send me the whole story of T.C. U. Protection and book- 
et of testimonials. 


pyre COD LIVER OIL you and the 
children can take witha smile. Peter 
Moller’s own process keeps air from 
contact with the oil, preventing that 
“fishy” taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 


Cod Liver 0: 


Sold by your druggist in bottles filled 
and sealed by Peter Moller in Norway. 
Purity and delicacy of the oil are thus 
kept free from contamination, Schieffe- 
lin & Co., New York, Distributors for 
United States. 


Attention, Piano Teachers! 
METRONOMES 


An Invaluable Aid in the 
Training of the Piano Stu~- 
dent. Gives the Correct 
Tempoand Teaches an Ap- 
preciation of Rhythm. 


Our Metronomes are of 
the finest quality and 
fully guaranteed. 


Have Your Dealer Make 
a Demonstration 


KRAUTH 


& 
BENNINGHOFEN 
Hamilton, Ohio 


This Ring in Sterling Silver, $1. 
In Solid Gold, $4,50. Pin to match, 
with guard, in Sterling Silver, $1. 
In Solid Gold, $2.50. Pins from 35¢ 
up. Ringsfrom $1 up..Send for Cata- 
log. C.K. GROUSECO., 91 Bruce 
Avenue, North Attleboro, Mass. 


Kill 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 


e Hair Root 


ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No sears, Booklet 
free. Write today enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach Beaut: 
Culture. D. J. Mahler, 142-A Mahler Park, Providence, E.I, 


CHARTERED 


ATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting, Advertising Art, Interior Decor. Sculpture Dormitories. 
Catalog: Art Box E, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


RAYNE RINTERS 


and ENGRAVERS 


CANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
~~ “> WRITE FOR PRICES »~ ~~ 


2054 W.LAKE ST. CHICAGO. II 
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JUNE 23 TO AUGI 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSK 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN TEACHER OF SINGI 


PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EDWARD CO 


) NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST (Mar. 1 to Sept. 1) RENOWNED AMERICAN 
ag 
| ESTELLE LIEBLING ISAAC VAN GROVE CAI 
By DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS NOTED OPERA COACH AND DIRECTOR NATIONALL 
i Members of the Faculty Not Teaching This Summer Are Not Listed on This Page (Arranged Alphabetically) 
i PIANO VOICE CHURCH AWN! 
Hy Vera Kaplun-Aronson Carrie D. Keil Lyman Ackley a Julia LeVine Ong 
Maurice Aroisen Dorothy Kendrick Aurelia Arimondi Estelle Liebling Cisse a De 
Willa Bee Atkinson Max Kramm Arch Bailey Albert Lukken : 
Viola GolesAnder Gracalbevincen Blanche Barbot Helen R. Marshall C. Gordon We 
Lawrence Beste Stanley Levey Frances Hovey Bergh Pauline Castleman Morris . 
Elsie Barge Celsneilaveland Gordon Campbell Jessie Waters Northrop F 
John J. Blackmore Louise McCoy Ella Cave Ralph Page 
Moissaye Boguslawski Louise MacDowell Faye Crowell Lillian H. Polley 4 MOVING , 
Lillian Boguslawski Mollie Margolies L. N. Dailey Frantz Proschowski ‘ ORG! 
Frances Bohannon Marian Douglas Martin Myrtle Dunn Francesca Proschowski Gharles tf E 
Mary Rives Brown Della Tully Matthews Beatrice Dyke Graham Reed Ss ae 
Gordon Campbell LauraNeel Ernest Edwards Mrs. C. M. Robertson Helen Greer 
Julia Lois Caruthers Mrs. Hal Holt Peel Robert Everhart Camille Robinette p 
Mabelie L. Case Lillian Powers Willis Fleetwood Clark E. Snell & 
Anna Ring Clauson Eugen Putnam Mrs. Willis Fleetwood Ellis E. Snyder . : 
Edward Collins Alesandent Rank Effie Cline Fones Estella A, Striplin VIOLON 
Kenneth Cummings Bess Resseguie L. D. Frey George Stump Ennio Bologni 
Clara'T. Dailes Andcosialsks Rose Lutiger Gannon George Sutton Goldie Grom 
Marjorie Dwyer Kstella A. Striplin Maude Gutzmer Mary W. Titus x 
Evalie Martin Fisher Adelaide Sanford Alice Hackett Isaac Van Grove ¢ 
Loretta Ford Gaylord Sanford Richard Hageman Carl J. Waterman 
Frances Frothingham ‘Clara Siegel Mabel Sharp Herdien Vernon Williams VI 
Helen Gannon Walter David Smith Elsie Kincheloe Wm. James Work Maurice Go 
Ruby Ginsburg Rose Sorkin 
Percy Grainger Mrs. L. I. Taylor VIOLIN 
Helen Greenebaum Gertrude Towbin Cora Cook Ellis Levy 
Alice Hackett Mary Voorhees Lois Dyson Christian Lyngby HARMON 
Charles D. Hahn Annette Walsh Mrs. John L. Eckel John McKenzie TION, CO 
Myrtle Hahn Jane Waterman Max Fischel Rudolph Reiners ORCHE 
Eudora B. Harbers C. Gordon Wedertz Margaret Fried Harry H. Ryan CANON 
Jewell Harned Merle McCarty West Maurice Goldblatt Leon Sametini 
Frederick Harwood Elisabeth J. Wiley Nan Gordon-Hood L. Dean Sands Gustay Du 
Mabel Wrede Hunter Stephen B. Williams Guy Hartle Editha Todd Laura D. H- 
Sarah Isaacs Giula Williams Ray Huntington Mary Towbin Dro Weala 
Herbert Johnson Gertrude Williamson Victor H. Jindra Anah Webb so Soa 
Florence Booco Johnson Esther Mills Wood Ruth Keppel Michel Wilkomirski Jane Water 
Myra Seifert Johnson Victor Kuzdo Jacob Wolf Franklin Mad 
STUDENT DORMITORIES SELF-HELP OPPORTU 
Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women Many self-help opportunities such as radio, mé 
in college building. Piano furnished free with each room. concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part 
Early reservation necessary. tions are available to students in Chicago. Placemert 
C FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 15 : M “7 
CHICAGO MUSICAL 4 
e 60 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (cicsee Muss’) CHI CAGO, ILL. | 
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SAMETINI VICTOR KUZDO FATHER FINN i 
LINIST AND TEACHER EMINENT VIOLIN PEDAGOG AND ASSISTANT TO PROFESSOR AUER NOTED AUTHORITY ON LITURGICAL MUSIC ii 

1 4 1 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI ANDRE SKALSKI ! 
: FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST FAMOUS POLISH PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR ‘\ 
AN 
51SH OSCAR W. ANDERSON W. OTTO MIESSNER | 
v WELL-KNOWN DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS CLASS PIANO AND PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC it 
INTERPRETATION OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire, Action) CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAUQUA fi 
ELASSES Isaac Van Grove Mabel L. Howatt Kt 
1 ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Voice, Violin, Opera) DALCROZE EUR YTHMICS in 
Seki Richard Hageman Anne Bryan 
han LITURGICAL MUSIC COURSE SOLFEGGIO 
CHORAL TECHNIQUE EAR TRAINING 
| Father W. J. Finn Franklin Madsen 
oO ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC CONDUCTING MUSIC APPRECIATION 

André Skalski Margaret Streeter 

HISTORY OF MUSIC SCHOOL ORCHESTRA LEADERS’ COURSE 
o Wesley La Violette ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENT CLASSES 


ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING 
ORCHESTRA ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 


i 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

iy CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 

! BATON AND CHORAL CONDUCTING 
} 

| 


om W. Otto Miessner Osear W. Anderson 
ss Hobart Sommers Harry H. Ryan 
VOCAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS ENSEMBLE, TWO-PIANO MUSIC, 
IDRMAL COURSES Frantz Proschowski STRING, CHAMBER MUSIC 
SCHOOL BANDMASTERS’ COURSE . ee eo 
BAND INSTRUMENT CLASSES Brae a : =. 
TECHNIQUE OF THE BATON ACOUSTICS OF MUSIC COURSE 
CONDUCTING Wm. Braid White 
ENSEMBLE AND BAND ORGANIZATION STRING ENSEMBLE 
Captain A. R. Gish Max Fischel 
J. C. McCanles CLARINET, SAXOPHONE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE Manuel VY. Santos 
DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION HARP 
Mabel L. Howatt Clara Thurston 
Walton Pyre FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
Helen Striblin Pyre Hubert Schmit 
David W. Gavin Captain Steubel 
DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck, Eecentric, Interpre- Amedeo Nobili 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


tative) 
Cecille Jean Barnett 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Leon Sametini, Director 


above are taught by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. Eston V. Tubbs 


Allorchestra instruments not named 


.\CHELOR and MASTER DEGREES 


1 of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory, and 
ates are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge, fulfill re- 
of Summer’s study to meet residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


tablis ; RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
AND STATE ACCREDITED ohne See CARL D. KINSEY, President 
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(incinnati 
onservatory 


Affiliated * 


with the University uUsicC 


of Cincinnati 
INCORPORATED 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 
For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music, 


Courses leading to 


Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods.: 


Bulletin sent free upon request 


W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


All branches, advanced study. 40 specialist teachers 
Courses lead to Mus.B. degrees. Cultural and social life 


ENDORSED BY OVER 
62 YEARS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Piano, Violin, Voice, every solo and en- 
semble instrument, full symphony orchestra, 
opera, all branches of theory, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, Dancing, Public School Music 
(accredited) 

All credits apply towards certificates, diplomas and 
degrees. Faculty composed of outstanding and inter- 
nationally known artists. Ten acre wooded campus. 
All dormitories and other buildings owned and conducted 
by the Conservatory. 

“Member of the National Association of Schools of Music” 
BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 
For catalogue and information 
address: REGISTRAR, Dept. E., Highland and Burnet 
Avenues and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


of Oberlin College. High School course or equivalent 
required. Fall Semester open now. Catalog. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC OBERLIN, OHIO 


HE ambitious student can do much 

to fulfill his or her hopes of future 

study at some leading school or 
college of music by securing ETUDE 
subscriptions. Seek out all nearby homes 
where there are music lovers and interest 
them in THE ETUDE. Write the Cir- 
culation Department asking for infor- 
mation as to how you may earn money 
goornne subscriptions in your spare 


Practical Education for Culture or Career 


MUSIC AND DRAMA 


Full Courses Lead to DEGREE, DIPLOMA, CERTIFICATE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and Xavier College. Member National Assn. Schools of Music 
Superior Dormitory. Send for year 


Address all communications to COLLEGE OF MUSIC, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ghe Cllebeland [ustitute of (usir 


Trains Students for Professional Careers Courses lead to Teachers’ Certificate and Degrees 
OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Faculty of nationally known artists includes 


Beryl Rubinstein Louis Persinger (Teacher of Yehudi Menuhin) 
Arthur Loesser Josef Fuchs Herman Rosen Carlton Cooley 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees, dormitory ratess Victor de Gomez Marcel Salzinger 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teachers Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 


Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. 
Write for catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


56th Year 


Elizabeth Jobason, President 33 


Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 

Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 

Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 
under a renowned faculty. Prizes and scholarships awarded. 


5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Complete Catalogue upon request 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Institutional Members of the Nationa! Association of Music Schools 

Francis L. York, M. A., Mus. Doc., Edward B. Manville, F. A. G. O., Mus. Doc., President 

Chairman of the Board 

Thirty-second Year 

Many Free Advantages. 
NOTED FACULTY OF 84 ARTIS 
Accredited Teachers’ Certificates. Diplomas and Degrees. Oeics Desirable Boarding Accommodations 
For Catalogue and View Book Address HENRY B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 

Dept. 2,52 Putnam Avenue Located Right in Detroit's Art Centre Detroit, Michigan 


Student May Enter at Any Time. a ident of Music and Dramatic Art 


THE 4 


SINGER’s ETUDE 


(Continued from page 129) 


The Radio 

1 IS THE GENERAL impression that 

any well-trained singer can be a success- 
ful radio artist. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Radio broadcasting is still 
in its infancy. Very much remains to be 
learned about the technic of broadcasting, 
and the special kind of voice best suited for 
it. Mr. John T. Adams, secretary of the 
Judson Radio Program Corporation, says 
upon this subject: “No two voices have the 
same vibration, and each voice has to be 
treated differently for good broadcasting 
results. Regardless of how great an artist 
is on the concert stage, he must learn ele- 
mentary microphone technic before he can 
go on the air. Even though a singer learn 
the proper broadcasting methods, he easily 
forgets them during his intervening concert 
tours and must rehearse diligently when he 
returns to ‘the air.’ Intelligent singers 
know that a full tone will blast. They 
cover their voices so that there is no me- 
chanical vibration.” 

Grand opera singers, with their’ full- 
throated, resonant voices, have many dif- 
ficulties to overcome when singing over the 
air. They must learn to sing piano, to 
darken the color, to enunciate the conso- 
nants more carefully, and to modify those 
explosive attacks which their audiences en- 
joy so much. The voices that sound best 
over the air are somewhat small rather than 
large, smooth through all registers, and pro- 
duced with very little pressure of breath, 
while maintaining a loose free tongue and 
lip action so that the consonants are easily 
and comfortably formed, and with abso- 
lutely no tremolo. Power is not necessary; 
the control room engineer will suppy it. 
Great resonance is not necessary; the mi- 
crophone in the sending set and the horn 
in the receiving set will produce it. 

For example: While walking with a 
prominent pianist through the corridor 
of a well known studio building our ears 
were assailed and pained by some very 
large and unpleasant tones issuing from 
one of the rooms. The song was Celeste 
Aida and the very high tones (high 
“A’s” and “B-flats”), produced with tre- 
mendous diaphragmatic effort, were pain- 
ful to the ear in that small enclosed space. 
Said my friend, “It is atrocious that. any 
reputable singing teacher should permit 
such sounds in his studio,” completely mis- 
understanding the purpose of the teacher. 
Over the radio such singing would be im- 
possible. To use Mr. Adam’s words, it 
would “blast” the hearers’ ears. In church 
or oratorio, it would sound irreverent and 
exaggerated ; in recital, forced and unpoetic. 
Nevertheless, such a voice in a large opera 
house, supported by a large orchestra, 
often produces a thrilling effect, where a 
softer gentler tone would-be quite lost. 


Movie Houses 


ORE AND MORE “movie” houses 

are putting on a condensed operatic 
performance with costumes, action, scenery 
and lights as part of their usual show. 
Three or four times a day these shows are 
repeated, and the singers are well paid. The 
theaters are large and the orchestras con- 
tain from twenty-five to one hundred men; 
so the voices must be of real operatic size 
and calibre. Twenty minutes of “Il Trova- 
tore,” fifteen of “Faust,” or an act of 
“Aida” four times a day, seven days a week, 
is a strain which only the most mature and 
well poised voices can stand. Special pre- 
liminary training in the studio is absolutely 
necessary before it can be endured for a 
very long time. 


The Talkies 


HAT IS TO BE the futt 

talkies? Mary Garden 
whole operatic performances witl 
sic, action, scenery and color sy1 
and reproduced with art and 
Here will be another great oppor 
the rising young singer of the fv 
one can be sure as yet just wh: 
voice will be best suited for re; 
here. The technic is still in 1 
evolution. One can be rather su 
that an explosive tone or a throat: 
palatal production will be rejecte 
audience and producer. Alreac 
talkies these vocal defects are all | 
discernible, and every effort is b 
to correct them. 


Phonograph Records 


dhe VAST business of the ; 

and sale of records gives et 
to a great army of singers 9 
patiently learn the special technic 
before they can successfully eng 
As in the radio, too much bla: 
apt to shake the diaphragm o 
cording apparatus and thus spoil t 
Tremolo, too, is fatal and a clea 
tion necessary, especially of the 
“s” which records badly. 


The Singing Teacher 


UCH MORE is required of 

ing teacher than ever befc 
merly he had only to be the grac 
fine conservatory, to be the pupil 
known artist, or to produce a g! 
star inehis studio, to be a success, 
singing teacher, successful a few 
finds the number of his pupils di 
He wonders why, for he know, 
added experience of many year: 
tical work in the studio has i 
an insight into his profession ¢ 
him a better teacher than ever. | 
ing back because he has not m 
the times. 


The modern singing teacher mu 
of all, a student, As a new iny 
pears, he must strive to learn) 
of its purpose and its place it 
sical world. He must master t 
necessary to its use, for only by 
can he teach others how to us 
must frequent the opera house 
he may hear all the new voice | 
appear, and learn something | 
one. If he is fortunate enoug 
a pupil in the troupe, he will be 
to hear how differently his vo 


“over and through the orchestr 


paniment; and he will learn ho 
others to sing in the same broa¢ 
style. He must go into the se 
tion of a radio studio; and ther 
student himself, he must learn — 
mental radio technic. The mo 
with its talking films and _ its 
operatic performances, must be | 
a place for amusement but a sel 
he is no longer a teacher, but 
and careful observer. 4 
He must be a student of lang 
A little Italian is no longer 
carry him through. He must kn 
and German as well, and perl 
thing of Spanish. Adaptabilit 
the keynote of his entire life 
will soon be hopelessly left 
busiest, most active period of t 
history, characterized by unceat 
tion and change. 


TUDE 
A (CONSERVATORY 


of 
ranches of music taught. 


mous Westminster Choir MUSIC 


pol. Master Courses with world-famous 
ists in all departments. Degrees. Seven- 


Villiamson, Mus.D., Dean 
h N.Y. State Board of 


an buildings, inciuding Dormitories, Audi- 
rium, Gymnasium. Studio and Adminis- 
ation Building. Year Book sent on request. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 23, 1930 


No. 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca. N. Y. 


ege of Fine Arts 


mracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


, ART, ARCHITECTURE 


ENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS 
| Four-year Courses in 

Ipice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
ion, Public School Music 


he to the Bachelor’s Degree 


lvantages for the study of music. 
nts may enter atany time. Dormi- 
practice pianos reserved for women 
ents, Five pipe organs. 


tr Session July 1 to August 8 


[OOL of MUSIC 


t Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


EUS RICH 
D 


\ay register at any time during the year 
Standards of Musical Instruction, 
», Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 
s, from the Children’s Department 
tt grades—private lessons. Distin- 
ulty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Instruments taught by members of 
hia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
actice—Classes in Harmony and 


Music, 
}/s Certificates for Piano, Violtn, Organ, 
Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
\Dormitories—Branch Schools, 
Write for Catalog 


ool Education required except for 
gio the Degree of Bachelor of Music 


Music of Temple University 
., Phila., Pa. Phone: ST Evenson 7603 


Musical Academy 
success in training musicians 
ds of Musical Instruction 
ar book, address 


hn, President-Director 
(7 Spruce Street 


Polytechnic Institute 
a 


s, Artist Teachers’ 
Special Advantages 

Benjamin L. Kneedler, Director 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SG Ww >™'". 


W CLASSES FOR PIANO. 
or VIOLIN STUDENTS 


WITH SECOND SEMESTER 
FEB. 3, 1930 


Musical Institute 
e] Nation i Association 

r Schools of Music 

QQ QQ QI) __FQF 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCY 


BABCOCK 

g Positions, Col- 
atories, Schools. 
srt Engagements 


NEW YORK 


MAL SESSIONS 
>— Know Music — Express Music 
PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY, 
to teach the BEGINNER to 
ON. SIGHT SINGING with- 
I Is,’’ *‘numbers,"’ Send 32 
. One and Constructive Music Book. 
‘in Every State, 
catalogue and Guest Card 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
IEW YORK CITY. PHONE BOGARDUS 5163 


‘you write to our advertisers 


GHE J¥CUSICAL HOME READING GABLE 
Anything and Everything, as long as it is 


Instructive and Interesting 
Conducted by 
A. 8. GARBETT 


A Visit 


In HIS book of recollections, Massenet 
tells briefly but picturesquely of a visit he 
paid to Verdi while in Genoa. 

“When I arrived at the first floor of the 
old palace of the Dorias, where he lived, 
I was able to decipher on a card nailed to 
the door in a dark passage, the name which 
radiates so many memories of enthusiasm 
and glory—V erdi. 

“He opened the door himself. I stood 
nonplussed. His sincerity, graciousness 
and the nobility which his tall stature 
gave his whole person soon drew us 
together, 

“I passed unutterably charming moments 
in his presence, as we talked with the most 
delightful simplicity in his bedroom and 
then on the terrace of his sitting room 
from which we looked over the port of 


to Verdi 


Genoa and beyond on the deep sea as far 
as the eye could reach. I had the illusion 
that he was one of the Dorias proudly 
showing me his victorious fleets. 

“As J was leaving, I was drawn to 
remark that ‘now I had visited him I 
was in Italy.’ 

“As I was about to pick up the valise I 
had left in a dark corner of the large 
reception room, where I had noticed tall 
gilt chairs which were in the Italian taste 
of the 18th century, I told him that it 
contained manuscripts which never left me 
on my travels. Verdi seized my baggage 
briskly and said he did exactly as I did, 
for he never wanted to be parted from 
his work on a journey....The master even 
accompanied me across the garden of his 
lordly dwelling to my carriage.” 


Beethoven and the Rhine 


“Sap as was the childhood of Beethoven, 
he always treasured a tender and melan- 
choly memory of the places where it was 
spent,” says Romaine Rolland, in his brief 
book about this composer. “Though com- 
pelled to leave Bonn and destined to spend 
nearly the whole of his life in the frivolous 
city of Vienna with its dull environs, he 
never forgot the Rhine valley and the ma- 
jestic river. ‘Unser Vater Rhine’ (our 
father Rhine) as he called it, was to him 
almost human in its sympathy, being like 
some gigantic soul whose deep thoughts 
are beyond all human reckoning. 

“No part is more beautiful, more power- 
ful, more calm, than that part where the 
river caresses the shady and flowered slopes 
of the old University city of Bonn. There 
Beethoven spent the first twenty years of 
his life. There the dreams of his wak- 
ing heart were born—in the fields which 


slope languishingly down to the water side, 


with their mist-capped poplars, their bushes : 


and their willows and the fruit trees whose 
roots are steeped in the rapid silent stream. 
And all along, lying gently on the banks, 
strangely soft, are towns, churches, and 
even cemeteries, whilst away on the horizon 
the blue tints of the Seven Mountains show 
in wild jagged edges against the sky, form- 
ing a striking background to the graceful, 
slender, dream-like silhouettes of old ruined 
castles. 

“His heart remained ever faithful to the 
beautiful, natural surroundings of his 
childhood, and until his very last moment 
he dreamed of seing these scenes once 
again. ‘My native land, the beautiful 
country where I first saw the light of day; 
it is always as clear and as beautiful in 
my eyes as when I left it.’ He never saw 
it again.” 


Leschetizky’s Narrow Escape 


LeEscHETIzky, the teacher of Padereweski 
and many other famous pianists, nearly 
ended his career if not indeed his life dur- 
ing the Austrian Revolution of 1848, ac- 


cording to his biographer, Comtesse 
Potocka. 
“The Revolution,” she reminds us, 


“took place in 1848, and the younger and 
more inflammable generation was the first 
to take arms—such arms as fell into their 
hands. Theodore Leschetizky relates how 
he got hold of an ‘old stick’ that had once 
claimed the title of gun but was sadly 
fallen from its high estate and unfit for 
practical use. For the first day his com- 
rades, like himself, had only such weapons 
as they stumbled upon—stones, axes, clubs 
and hatchets. The next day, however, the 
majority were more suitably armed. They 
were divided into legions. The Academic 
Legion, composed of artist students, 


marched against the National Guard, and 
Theodore saw himself opposed to his 
friend, Johann Strauss, who went as band- 
master to the National Guard. The lower 
classes were found guilty of fearful ex- 
cesses, A certain number of persons were 
hanged on lamp-posts or otherwise brutally 
executed. . . . Insurrection in Vienna was 
at its height when Theodore quarreled 
with a comrade. They fought, and Theo- 
dore was grievously wounded in the right 
arm. The treatment given him in Vienna 
resulted only in congestion of the muscles. 
After two weeks of severe pain, he de- 
cided to follow the advice of friends who 
urged him to go to Prisnitz.” He here 
took a cure that was successful. It was 
while unable to use his right arm that he 
composed a number of left-hand pieces 
including the Fantasia on “Lucia di Laim- 
mermoor” which has since become famous. 


“Mendelssohn is a man to whom I-look up to as to some lofty mountain. 
He is a true divinity, and no day passes m which he does not utter at least 
two ideas worthy to be graven on gold.’—SCHUMANN. 


FEBRUARY 1930 


‘THEGUNN SCHOOL 
OF Music 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN, President 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
EXTRAORDINARY !3 


Winter, Spring and Summer 
Semesters 


OTTO H. WATRIN 
Teacher of ELISABETH RETH- 
BERG, of the Metropolitan, Hallie 
Stiles, Chicago Civic Opera, and 
many other distinguished figures on 
the lyric stage of the world, will be 
available for private lessons in his 
remarkable method of tone production 
from January Ist. to August 2nd., 1930, 
with especial reference to the SUM- 
MER TERM for artists, teachers 
and advanced students. 

Other Distinguished Members of the 
Vocal Faculty Now Available. 
HERMAN DEVRIES, DANIEL 
PROTHEROE, Alberta Lowry, 
Albert Borroff, Stewart Barker, 
Christina Dickson. ; 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


“A master pedagogue” . 
James Gibbon Huneker 


Mr. Gunn has sent out a distinguished 
group of young pianists from his 
studios, having been represented moré 
frequently in concerts of the principal 
Symphony Orchestras than any other 
teacher now active in America. 

LEE PATTISON (until Feb. 
17th.), ARTHUR GRANQUIST, 
Theodore Militzer, Albert Goldberg, 
Robert Ring, Rita Rothermel, Sara 
Levee, Elizabeth Saviers Guerin are 
listed among the celebrated members 
of the piano faculty. 


EVA JACK and CLEO HINER 


Well-known specialists in the train- 
ing of children and in Normal Meth- 
ods for Class Piano and Private in- 
struction. (Mr. Gunn’s Advanced Nor- 
mal Classes have been famous for 
many years.) 


AMY NEILL 


Described by the critics of Europe and 
America as the “foremost violinist of 
her sex” will be active both as teacher 
and performer from January Ist. to 
August 2nd., making Chicago her 
headquarters and giving generously of 
her time to her Master Classes at the 
Gunn School. 
JASCHA SELWITZ, HENRI HAYZA 
and GUY HERBERT WOODARD 
are among the renowned teachers of 
the Violin Faculty. 

NICOLAI ZEDELER and 
LOIS BIEHL 
Well-known cellists are in charge of 

_ this department of the school. 


DEAN FOSSLER 
Brilliant THEATRE-ORGANIST, 
for many years a member of the Bala- 
ban & Katz organization, is available 
for private study as well as class 
lessons. 

FRANK L. WALLER 
Internationally known Opera Con- 
ductor and Coach, is the head of the 
OPERA DEPARTMENT. 

FELIX BOROWSKI and 

LEO SOWERBY 

famous composers are in charge of the 
classes in Theory and Composition. 

ROBERT GOMER JONES 
heads the PUBLIC SCHOOL MU- 
SIC DEPARTMENT. He is also 
in charge of the Music Department 
of the Crane Junior College which is 
under the direction of the Board of 
Education. 
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Complete Catalog On Request 
For detailed information regarding private 
study or courses leading to Graduation and 
Degrees, address 
ESTELLE A. LUTZ, Registrar 
410 S. Michigan Ave. 4218S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


always mention THE ETUDE, It identifies you as one iu touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 
} 
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WE SUGGEST 


For Spring Production 
Betty Lou 


A COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS 
Book and Lyrics by 
LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 
Musie by R. M. STULTS Price, $1:00 


T is little wonder that 

many who want a 
charming musical play 
for amateur groups se- 
lect ‘‘Betty Lou.”’ Al- 
though with ample stage 
facilities, there need be 
no limitations to the 
chorus and _ dancing 
groups, it is possible to 
produce this musical 
play with but few in 
the chorus along with 
the six young_ ladies 
and five male characte: 
required for the cast. 
Family problems, vil- 
lainy, mystery, humor 
and love weave in and 
out the book of this musical play which is filled 
with real song “‘hits’’ and lively chorus numbers. 


Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


The Crimson Eyebrows 


A FANTASTIC ROMANCE OF OLD CHINA 
IN THREE ACTS 


By MAY HEWES DODG® and J. W. DODGE 
Price, $1.00 


ARS is an immensely popular operetta with 
high school groups particularly. It permits 
using a very large chorus if desired, making 
possible many beautiful and spectacular stage 
pictures. The staging and costuming is not 
difficult. 


Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


Barbarossa of Barbary 
A TWO-ACT MUSICAL COMEDY 
Book and Lyrics by FRANCES BENNETT 
Music by DAVID BRITTON Price, $1.00 


HERE is a rollick- 

ing time and lots of 
fun for both the partic- 
ipants and the audience 
in this play which has 
everything from the 
splendors of the East to 
the snappy step of Yan- 
kee sailors and from 
American Negro comedy 
to a potentate’s gran- 
deur. This is another 
one of these excellent 
operettas that offers 
possibilities of using 
quite a large chorus. 


Orchestra Parts May Be Rented 


Ghosts of Hilo 


HAWAIIAN OPERETTA FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Book, Lyrics and Music by PAUL BLISS 
Price, $1.00 


4 ies ease with which this operetta for young 
ladies may be sung and stdged-is not appar- 
ent to the audience that hears many haunting 
melodies and catchy rhythms and sees a succes- 
sion of effective and picturesque stage pictures. 
The plot is as fascinating and mysterious as one 
might suppose and quite a _ novelty may be 
achieved with an accompaniment of piano, gong 
and tom-tom where an orchestra is not available. 
Most of the chorus work is in two parts and 
there are only four principal characters, with a 
possibility of making the chorus as large as 
desired. 


The Pirate’s Umbrella 


OPERETTA FOR BOYS 
Words by SARAH GRAMES CLARK 
Music by MRS, R. R. FORMAN Price, 60c 


4 fat operetta gives the boys a chance to shine 
forth all by themselves in all their glory. 
The plot has all of the heroics and thrills that 
boys like and the music is very attractive and 
effective, yet quite easy for boys to sing. 


A Rose Dream 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OR GIRLS ALONE 
Words by GERTRUDE KNOX WILLIS 
Music by MRS R. R, FORMAN Price, 60c 


HERE 1s never a season without a goodly 

number of perfarmances of this pleasing oper- 
etta which is rich with veins of melody and 
pretty and entertaining scenes. It calls for six 
little solos, eight named characters and at least 
twelve for the pnison choruses. 


For School Orchestras 
ee eee CEASE CSEUGS, 


Presser’s 
Concert Orchestra Book 


Parts, Price, 35¢ each Piano Ace., Price, 65¢ 
HIS is one of the safest recommendations that 
might be made to anyone desiring a good 

collection for the well-trained high school or- 

chestra or any other amateur orchestra of ability. 

It gives twenty fine copyrighted numbers not pro- 

curable in any other collection. The variety is 

all that could be desired. . 


Presser’s 
Senior Orchestra Book 


Parts, Price, 35¢ each Piano Acc., Price, 65¢ 


4pks is truly a treasury of good, pleasing 
numbers for amateur orchestras. The numbers 
do not demand quite the performing ability of 
the arrangements in the successful “Presser’s 
Concert Orchestra Book,” but they do provide a 
higher standard than found in the. profusion of 
very easy material usually provided for the ama- 
teur orchestra. It gives eighteen numbers, the 
majority of which are individual to this’ col- 
lection. 


Presser’s 
Popular Orchestra Book 


Parts, Price, 30¢ each Piano Acc., Price, 60¢ 


| Pe compilers of this book set out to make it 
one of the best available collections of effec- 
tive yet not difficult numbers for the school 
orchestra. Its tremendous success has well sub- 
stantiated their work and judgment as to the 
fourteen selections it contains. 


For the Chorus 
The G Clef 


TWO-PART CHORUS BOOK 
Price, 50c G 


RRR are nineteen numbers in this collection 
which gives the school chorus a fine group 
from which to select numbers for the concert 
program. Praise for this book has come from all 
sections of the country and this praise is under- 
Standable when one considers the fact that the 
melodic content of each number is highly satisfy- 
ing and all of the two-part work is most. effec- 
tive withoyt any vocal difficulties intruding. 


School Trios 


PART SONGS FOR SOPRANO, ALTO 
AND BASS VOICES 


Price, 75c 


EVES YoNnE of the twenty-four “S. A. B.” 
~ choruses in this book possesses exceptional 
merits. As a general rule, the melody is in the 
bass part and supervisors with groups in which 
there are boys and young men with voices set- 
tling to the lower register will be delighted in 
using these numbers with such a group. 


; 
Dawn of Spring 
CANTATA FOR TWO-PART CHORUS 
By RICHARD KOUNTZ Price, 60c 


HEE is a splendid twenty-five minute pro- 
gram feature for a school chorus of treble 
voices. The popularity of this cantata is due to 
the smooth-flowing character and melodic content 
always found in Richard Kountz’s writings. 


Mon-Dah-Min 


AN AMERICAN INDIAN LEGEND 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 


By PAUL BLISS Price, 60¢ 


ens is a delightful, artistic musical presenta- 
tion of an Ojibwa legend. It takes but half 
an hour and its unusually attractive chorus music 
is written in two and three parts with an occa- 
sional soprano obbligato. 


Bre Ti 


o 


THEODORE 
PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS, DEALERS & IMPORTERS 


DIRECT MAIL SERVICE ON 
EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


Examination Privileges Granted 
Catalogs Cheerfully Furnished 


TgacHers Rounp TABLE 
(Continued from page 98) 


for lessons paid for in advance. A saving 
of even a dollar or two a term is sure to 
appeal to many patrons! 

In adopting such a system, however, one 
must be sure of his ground. A teacher who 
has musical prestige and popularity may 
perhaps safely run counter to general cus- 
tom; but it would be better if at least a 
majority of the music teachers should back 
him up in his new scheme. Here is where, 
as in many other matters, codperation be- 
tween teachers is most desirable. Perhaps 
in no other modern profession is there so 
little of such codperation as in music teach- 
ing. With the various “unions” in full 
blast, of laborers, tradesmen and even mu- 
sical performers, why should not the music 
teachers emerge from their isolation and 
make common cause? 

In any community there might be at 
least a small club which would hold reg- 
ular meetings for the purpose of discussing 
mutual problems and deciding upon com- 


Notable PCusical Women 
(Continued from page 92) 


MARY CARR MOORE: b. Memphis, Tennes- 
see.. She has composed a grand opera, “Nar- 
cissa,’’ which has been produced with great suc- 
cess, and also several operettas. She is success- 
ful as a teacher of musical theory. : 

ERIKA MORINI: b. 1906. Prominent Euro- 
pean violinist, trained in Vienna and elsewhere. 
She has toured in America. 

MRS. CHARLES MOULTON: composer of 
Beware, The Brook, and other songs famous in 
their day. x ; 

MAY MUKLE: noted English violoncellist and 
composer: b. in London. : aa 

CLAUDIA MUZIO: b. Pavia, Italy. Distin- 
guished operatic soprano. After successful ap- 
pearances in her ‘own country, and in other Euro- 
pean countries, she came to the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in 1910, but for years has been 
a leading dramatic soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. 


N 


ALICIA ADELAIDE NEEDHAM: b. County 
Meath, near Dublin, Ireland. Composer of songs 
and piano pieces. She won, in 1902, the prize 
of five hundred dollars for the best song celebrat- 
ing King Edward VII’s coronation. 

EMMA NEVADA: b. Alpha, California. She 
was one of the greatest of American operatic so- 
pranos, a pupil of Marchesi. She appeared on 
the stages of most of the leading European opera 
houses. Her daughter, Mignon Nevada, is also a 
prominent opera singer. 

ROSA NEWMARCH: b. Leamington Spa, 
England. Noted writer on musical topics, and a 
recognized authority on Russian music. 

ELLY NEY: b; Diisseldorf, Germany. One 
of the foremost of contemporary Pianists, a pupil 
of Leschetizky and Sauer. 

ALICE NIELSON: b, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Operatic singer, trained in this country and in 
Italy. Her first appearance in Grand Opera oc- 
curred in Naples in 1903. From 1906 she sang 
with various companies in America, 

CHRISTINE NILSSON: b. near Wexid, 
Sweden, 1843, d. 1921. Famous operatic soprano. 
Her first réle was that of Violetta in ‘La Tra- 
viata” in 1864. She made several continental 
and American tours, and was a favorite with 
audiences wherever she sang. The composer, 


‘vost Ornstein): pianist and writer 


THE 


mon policies such as lost lessons 
payments. As a successful exam 
a club I may mention the Schul 
of Providence, Rhode Island, 
flourished and increased in efficic 
the past quarter of a century. 
with a few teachers who me 
out various items of their work, 
now limited to twenty-five 
has become a potent influence i 
civic musical interests. Moreo 
tinued vitality is assured by a 4 
serted in its original by-laws te 
that any member who is repeat 
without valid excuse is to b 
Hence the club is never encum 
“dead wood,” members who 
terest in its proceedings. 
Can you not. form such a ch 
community? Merely three mem 
be enough for a start, and the m 
fits would amply repay any time ¢ 
that is involved. i 


Tchaikovsky, was especially delight 
voice. 

LILLLAN NORDICA: b. -Farmin; 
in 1859; d. Batavia, Java, én 1914. ~ 
most celebrated opera stars America he 
Her first operatic engagements wet 
Later she appeared jn America 
Mapleson’s Company, Her début 
politan Opera House took place in 18 
afterwards she went to Germany 
pose of studying Wagnerian roles, ai 
she became especially famed, 

MRS. C. E. S. NORTON: & 
England, in 1808; d. London in 18 
novelist, poetess and composer of song 
Juanita. : f 
GUIOMAR NOVAES: b, Sao 
Vista, Brazil. This distinguished 
her début at the age of nine. A 
with Isidor Philipp at the Paris Co 
she set forth on extensive tours. Her 
début was in 1915. } 

EDITH NOYES-GREENE: bh. 
Massachusetts. Pianist, teacher an 
Among her compositions are a violin 
a romantic grand opera, “QOsseo,’” 
historic Indian episodes, } 
MARGARETE OBER: b. Berli 
Mezzo-soprano, highly successful in o 
many, Holland and America. Her fir 
anpestaeee was at the Metropolitan C€ 
in 1913. ’ 

ROSA OLITZKA: b. Berlin, Ger 
matic contralto, pee. success! 
nerian réles. She has now retired 
the operatic and concert stages. , 
SIGRID ONEGIN: b. Stockholn 
rominent operatic contralto. She sé 
in Stuttgart and Munich. and sin 
frequently toured as a concert artist 
MRS. LEO ORNSTEIN: (Pauline 


Pp 


subjects, Wife of the celebrated 
composer. Pupil of Bertha Feiring _ 

MRS. L. E. ORTH: d. Boston, I 
in 1913. Wife of John Orth, noi 
teacher. She composed a large n 
cessful piano pieces, songs and 0 

GINA OSELIO: b. Oslo, Norway. 
Marchesi, she has gained imm 
an operatic soprano, 


COMBS CONSERVATO 


PHILADELPHIA ‘ 
FOUNDED- 1885 


A School of Individual Instruction for the Begi: 
Ambitious Amateur, and the Professiona 


No Entrance Requirements except for Cerlificate, Diploma and Degree 


Four-year Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Courses including supervised prac- 
tice teaching. 

All branches taught from elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories far Women) 


In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atm 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
i Accommodations for 2500 Students 


Germantown Extension, 123 W, Chelten Ave. 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Suc 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director OF Sond and Read 3 


Degrees Conferred. Daily reports keep t 
personally informed of your progress—D 
vision shows you how to work, 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras and the 
offer the exceptional privilege of orchestr 
routine and accompaniment. 

2. 


herein t 
in any other school of musi 


ITUDE 
BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 
(Continued from page 133) 


The following: 


lowing picture 


(from Keler Bela’s “Hungarian Comedy” 
Overture) illustrates how duplicate throat 
tones may be used to an advantage. This 
may be played quite rapidly if the B is 
made with the A key and the upper trill 
key. 


he correct fingering for A (2d 
illustrating how the change of 
may be anticipated in Examples 
Jand 18. 

17, when making G, open the vent 
lack of the clarinet, slipping the 
er of the left hand on the A key; 
‘me instant open the second finger 
‘eep the third finger of the left 
{ all fingers of the right hand on 
dnet, opening and closing the B 
the little finger of the left hand 
quired. 

joth register change is insured if 
In the fol- 


1 
{ 


a be anticipated. 
‘8 


ying A, close the C and B keys 
one holes of the right hand. 


reverence and emotional subtlety 
jes that belong to Delius’ music. 
they are two of the reasons for 
1 poem, called Summer Night on 
y, proving welcome to those who 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducts it 
thetic appreciation. New Colum- 
g; disc 17017D. 

itzky’s release of the Second 
m Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloé” 
ictor discs 7143-7144, should also 


EDUCATIONAL 


feeling and tone shortly afford a 
for the restatement—with now 
ee elaboration—of theme one. 
isher’s extreme melodic gifts we 
ented. If you do not know the 
of playing the chords in the 
ly ae information to that ex- 
ne which we recommended on a 
the “Practical Violin Method,” 


1 Rocket, by Walter Rolfe. 


ars scientists have made occasional 
off rockets which shal] reach that 


made in Worcester, Massachu- 
icist of high repute. 

it all is nicely caught up_ into 
known Boston composer, Walter 
rch provides plenty of material 
n of both players, and even a 
excitement for him who takes 
hen the sixteenth notes appear 


In the following: 
Ex. 20 


——————_—_ 


from the same overture, we find that if 
we make the D with the G# key (first 
finger of the left hand) that it also may 
be played at a rapid tempo. The player 
must watch the intonation, as there will 
be a tendency to sharpen the throat tones. 
The last two examples are a quite gym- 
nastic trick for the left hand. 


This last example: 


Ex. 24 


(from Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody) is to be played at such a rapid tempo 
that it will be necessary to finger the D 
in the same manner as G in the staff and 
over-blow it by closing the throat. A 
comparison of the “D’s” in the last two ex- 
amples will show that we may use differ- 
ent duplications, neither having the correct 
fingering to be employed in regular pro- 
gression. Still they may be used to an 
advantage if one watches the intonation. 
The use of these duplications will prevent 
a change of register. 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 92) 


prove a gratifying addition to the modern 
side of our libraries, particularly since this 
conductor has a flare for this music. The 
recording is unusually rich in its orchestral 
qualities. This Suite concerns itself with 
the pastoral tale of “Daphnis et Chloé” who 
mime the story of Pan and Syrinx. In- 
stead of ending with a metamorphosis of 
Chloé into a reed like the goddess, it ends 
in a bacchanalian dance with the two lovers 
swearing fidelity on the altar of the nymphs. 


, 


Stupy Notes 


(Continued from page 127) 


The A-flat section, in which the secondo car- 
ries the burden, we like especially. How well it 
imitates the sound of the low-toned instruments 
of the band! Maintain throughout a strong, in- 
sistent rhythm. 


Festival Postlude, by Clarence Kohl- 
mann. 

Mr. Kohimann is frequently represented in the 
music section of our magazine, and always with 
something with a decided_melodic appeal. Here 
is what seems to us the finest organ composition 
he has yet been inspired to write. Notice the 
telling use of triplets. 

The pedaling is within the capabilities of every 
organist. 

In his earlier days, Mr. Kohlmann had the re- 
markable advantage of studying piano with two 
of the finest teachers in this country—Maurits 
Leefson and Alberto Jonas. These gentlemen 
developed for him an-+ almost virtuoso technic 
which is continuously the delight of his hear- 
ers at the Ocean Grove, New Jersey, Auditorium, 
where he plays a_large organ. This training 
finds a constant reflection in his compositions. 


you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


Courses in 


of the qualified class 


piano Teacher Class Teaching. 


Birchard Hall, 
Steinway Building 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Class Methods for Qualified Piano Teachers 


Development of Group Music Education. 


A Composite Training 

introducing all the Comparative Study of Procedures. 
ESSENTIAL Reconciliation of Lyric (Song) Approach 
REQUIREMENTS to the Science of Music. 


Proof established that correct principles 
unite Public School, Studio and Home 


ENROLLMENTS NOW BEING MADE 


These sessions offer exceptional opportunities for those teachers who are 
adequately prepared to give private instruction and are desirous of entering 


the phenomenally expanding field of GROUP piano teaching. 


See REE ee i Ee se Se ee i ee 
For information regarding the recognition of Mrse Hall’s experience and progressive research in the piano class field, address 


THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL STUDIOS 


NEW YORK CITY 
65 West 56th Street 
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Aeolian Hall 
5th Avenue and 54th Street 


i Summer. 


310 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) | 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


NEW YORK SCHOOLof MUSIC and ARTS 


Special Summer Courses for Teachers | 


Starting May 15th Students Can Enter Any Day, Six 
and Ten Weeks Courses. Regular Faculty of Celebrated 
| American and European Artists in Attendance All 
‘Dormitory in School Building, Beautiful 
Rooms, Private Baths, New Pianos. 


Send for Catalogue, Summer Leaflet and Biographies of Teachers 


Telephone Schuyler 4140 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


Special Courses 


For Teachers, Players and Earnest 
Students of All Grades 


For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone Trafalgar 9349 


NO OTHER ADDRESS 


INSTITUTE OF 


411 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Ave. 


New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. 


All branches. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal 
observation and instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


S, Uldestand most practical system. 
The Courtright A great opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 


é field. Write for partienlars in 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card ,116 Edna Ave. ,Bridgeport,Conn. 


— 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


DRAMA:DANCE 
ELOCUTION, MUSICAL COMEDY 
TALKING PICTURFS, Art Or SiNGe 
ING, Elective Courses for Stage, Teach- 
ing, Directing and Personal ee 


ment (appearances while learnt 
Alviene Art Theatre Stress 7 


sn 


ADVISORY and Placements (Diplomas). A 
DIRECTORS May ey Lee Tracy, ‘Dolly Risto, 
r He eanor Painter, Laurette T: s 
Ww sai s lig borne Foster, Alice Sune peer 
M artiahtaey ey Write E. IRVING, Sec'y, for Catalog 3. 
pee (Please mention studies desired.) 
J.J, Shubert 66 West 85th St., N. Y. 


GR ANBERRY For Pianists, Teachers 


PIANO SCHOOL 


149 East Gist Street, New York, N. Y. 


JULIA WEIL, Sec’y. 


IRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY sscu 


Highest Standards—Artistic Excellence Assured—Send for Catalogs 


and Accompanists 


_ Musical Development through 
Sight, Touch and Hearing — Booklet 


39th 


137-39 W. 72nd St., New York City 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and Hfe, 
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Advance of Publication Offers— 
February, 1930 
Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications 
will be found under These Notes. These Works 
are in the course of Preparation and Ordered 
Copies will be delivered when ready. 


EXALTS LIFE 


BecInner’s MetHop FoR THE TRUMPET (OR 


CORNET) —H-> (REHRIG SY... cnicaaiutss seute ents 65c 
Best Lovep THEMES FROM THE GREAT Mas- 
PERS-—-DIANO mcincismic sia tise icleleldioelnetsna late 35c 


Crasstc AND Mopern Banp AND ORCHESTRA 
CotLection—Jos. E. Mappy anp WILFRED 


Witson—Parts, SEACH 25) See 08. dias one 25c 
Piano ACCOMPANIMENT TO ORCHESTRA.... 40c 
BASY)? CELLOM ALBUM +t. cetis siehicmeteak clone 60c 


FaciLeE Fincers—P1ano—Cepric W. Lemon? 30c 


Frrst EXERCISES FOR THE Vr10~t1n—Ap. 
GRUENWALD¢ 2s dcsisetiomes cle hacen one: 40c 
First Lessons 1x BacH—Boox Two—Car- 
ROLE Ms Vepeinis stapiayaiste wpetrianatore tieteyele ee a teers 30c 
Loutstana SuITE—P1ano—W, NIEMANN.... 60c 
New -ANTHEM, Boox® | ausssicensaiec ein ese 


PLAYTIME 
HARKER 
ScHoot oF ViotiIn TecHnic—Op, 1, Book 


FORTE 


It 1s Not Too Ear y To 
PREPARE FOR SUMMER TEACHING 


So successful has Summer Music Teach- 
ing proven in the past few years that many 
teachers are now planning their work for 
the coming season. And it is not too early, 
because no endeavor can hope to meet with 
success unless ample preparation for it has 
been made. 

Some teachers aver that the Summer 
season is the most profitable for conduct- 
ing music classes, and for private instruc- 
tion too, as the students, freed from their 
tegular school work, are able to devote 
more time to practice, and thus make more 
rapid progress. 

There really was no excuse for the once 
prevalent idea that Summer is a time to 
be entirely idled away in vacationing. Of 
course, a vacation of reasonable length is 
needed by everyone, but one doesn’t hear 
of a business house closing its doors for a 
three months’ vacation. Many an opportu- 
nity to further interest in music study has 
been overlooked because the local teacher 
did not organize music study classes, or 
continue to give private instruction to will- 
ing pupils, during the pleasant Summer 
months. 

You'd be surprised to see the interesting 
and enthusiastic reports we have received 
from teachers who have conducted Sum- 
mer Classes of juveniles in the study of 
Piano with “Music Play for Every Day.” 
Piano study in classes frequently leads to 
the enrollment of the students as private 
pupils later on, as it enables both the 
parents and the teacher to ascertain 
whether or not the child has musical 
talent, and has the added advantage of be- 
ing relatively inexpensive to the parents 
because of the smaller fees charged for 
class instruction. 

Summer classes in Musie History with 
such text books as “Young Folks’ Picture 
History of Music,’ by James Francis 
Cooke, for the juveniles, and the same 
author’s “Standard History of Music” for 
those more advanced, are conducted by 
many teachers with great success. 

The beginnings of the study of Har- 
mony and Composition have ofttimes been 
made in classes using the “Harmony Book 
for Beginners” by Preston Ware Orem, 
followed by Mr. Orem’s “Theory and 
Composition of Music.” 

Previous experience on the part of the 
teacher in teaching the subjects mentioned 
is. not absolutely essential when using 
these text books as everything is presented 
in non-technical, readily understood 
language. 


«i Publisher’s Monthl 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers —“ 


MAGAZINE. 


| four corners of the earth. 


than in the THe Erupe. 


The THEODORE PRESSER CO. is al- 
ways ready and willing to be of assistance 
to teachers in planning work of this kind 
and welcomes inquiries concerning Sum- 
mer Music Study. Any of the books 
mentioned may be had for examination. 
Obtain now copies of those in which you 
are interested, look them over, and pre- 
pare for a pleasant, profitable Summer. 


PLAYTIME Pieces FOR CHILDREN 
By F. Fraxincrow Harxer 
This is a new book by a favorite com- 
poser, right in line with present methods 


YOU HAVE NEVER SEEN THIS 
MAGNIFICENT PICTURE OF FRANZ LISZT 


That is, unless you have been to Budapest where it was photo- 
graphed for the first time from a rare oil painting by Barabas 
Miklas in the Royal Hungarian archives, expressly for THE ErupE 


It is in keeping with Tue Eruoe policy of “putting the value in 
the magazine” and is responsible for that unique contagious enthusiasm 
which leads our readers to tell others that there is no way in which 
any music-lover can possibly invest $2.00 a year to better advantage 


Tue Etupe’s editorial larder is larger and finer than at any time 
in its history. Kindly inform your musical friends. 


This portrait, probably the finest existing authentic likeness of 
the most renowned of pianists, is representative of the vast new re- 
; sources of our publication (music, features, articles, pictures, etc. ) 
| recently collected from original private sources by our staff from the 


in music teaching. It can be used either 
for class instruction or in private work 
and is particularly designed for very 
young students. There are twenty-five little 
pieces, most of them either eight or sixteen 
measures in length, each with an appropri- 
ate verse. In the beginning the hands play 
in alternation, just a single line of melody; 
accompanying harmonies are added gradu- 
ally. The book is copiously illustrated 
throughout. ‘ 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
85 cents, postpaid. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Easter Music 


The fact that this year Easter j 
what later on the calendar than in” 
years should not deter choir dj 
from making an early selection 6 
music requirements for this spe 
casion. The celebration of Easter 
wonderful story of the Resurrec 
ways is a joyous occasion and thi 
coming when the spring season is § 
vanced and nature has reawakened 
full glory, this festival should 
added significance. oS 

Are you ready, Mr. Choir Di 
Miss Organist, to contribute ye 
share to this celebration? Is your 
well under rehearsal? Do not 
joyous festival service spoiled by 
prepared musical numbers. If you 
not already done so make your Sel 
immediately. Look over the condeng 
of Easter music appearing in anoth 
umn of this issue. Send us a postes 
quest, outlining your needs, and 0 
pert selection clerks (many of whom 
responsible church positions) will B 
to assist you in making a suitable sé 
of music. Two new Easter Cantat 
available this season—“The Risen 
by Wooler and “Rainbow of Promis 
Baines. Either of these would be @ 
enjoyable feature of a church ser¥i 

We have prepared for free distril 
a folder, Easter Music, listing 
suitable Anthems, Vocal Solos and 
Pipe Organ Selections, Cantatas and 
day School Services. It would be ay 
ure to mail you a copy. Please rem 
that every order received, no mat 
small or how large, is given our me 
ful attention. 


Our Cover Tuts Mow 


The portrait of Mussorgsky on 
cover this month was painted 
for Tue Erupe by Charles O. 
Philadelphia. 

Modest Petrovitch Mussorgs 
March 28, 1835; died March 28, 
recognized as one of the most talented 
original of Russian composers. 
Golden, before painting this exce 
interesting portrait in water color 
a very careful study of the recorde 
of Mussorgsky’s life, and over a 
several months spent many hours ii 
ing to Mussorgsky’s music. This 
the artist to portray Mussorgskys) 
emotional feeling for the Russian” 
rising from the cruel to the almost) 
lime. In this composer’s works, 
felt the cry of a disturbing | 
revolutionary mysticism, alternatl 
the childlike simplicity of these 
All of these things the artist has & 
convey in abstract color and desig 
a feeling of Mussorgsky’s closen 
people and his country with its 
ancholy steppes and its scattered 
crosses. i 

Although born but thirty years @ 
West Virginia, Charles O. Goldel 
achieved notable success in his prof 
with his striking portraiture work! 
many interesting illustrations for 
zines and books which leading 
have commissioned him to do. 
at the Corcoran School of Art, Wa 
ton, D. C., at the Philadelphia A 
emy and with J. J. Gould, the w 
illustrator. 


Mat Detray 


If your copy of the December 
ary issue has failed to reach you, 
to let us know at once. The 
mail rush always causes more” 
trouble. We will be glad to dupli 
missing numbers. 


TUDE 


ING ENTERTAINMENT 
MaArTERIAL 


in College, School, Church, Club 
r organizations just about this 
the year are concerned with the 
of what to use for Spring Con- 
‘Entertainments. Some will have 
ind a choral group, an orchestra 
jumber of instrumental and vocal 
hile others will be hard put in 
ficient talent to vary the pro- 
hether your case is either ex- 
-a happy medium, the Theodore 
So., with its excellent stock of 
cantatas, musical plays, chil- 
yerettas, pianologues or musical 
s, ensemble music, and practical- 
hing obtainable in vocal and in- 
music, is equipped to give un- 
assistance. 
sistarice does not cover only the 
5 supply promptly and at the 
3onable prices specific items you 
il want, but it embraces the serv- 
© of cheerfully sending for ex- 
suggested numbers to meet any 
outline, or, if you prefer to 
ogs on any or all of the above 
classifications to designate your 
ion of numbers you would like 
he, such catalogs may be had for 
ic. If not familiar with our ex- 
h privileges we will be glad to 
tails on request. Just write to 
ore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut 
idelphia, Pa.) and test the real 
an give in the matter of Spring 
ent materials or any other 
eeds that require immediate at- 


OVED THEMES FROM THE 


' Great Masters 
For tHE PIANOFORTE 


} a collection chiefly of little clas- 
nerely a book of simplified pieces, 
' earefully made transcriptions. 
“ince, the second theme from the 
false of Chopin is made over into 
‘little piece entitled, Time Flies. 
the Valse of Brahms which is 
sed for classic dancing is tran- 
to a Favorite Valse in the Key 
his will be a different sort of a 
nd yet it will contain just the 
at are wanted, made into easy 
piano pieces. 
introductory price in ad- 
ation for a single copy is 35 


THE PIANOFORTE 
y Warten NIEMANN 


who delights in the unusual 
d in modern compositions 
ted in this new pianoforte 
s of the foremost contemporary 
sers. Using as thematic 
loved songs of our Ameri- 
phen C. Foster, Mr. Nie- 
uced a set of fascinating 
that will prove admirable 
recital programs, keyboard 
3 study material for the 
4 and 5. While the book 
f publication we are making 
ce of publication price 
ts for a single copy, post- 


sy ArpuM FoR “CELLO 
| PIANO : 
is comparable to our Al- 
ition Pieces for the Violin, 
ection of First and Third 
for the violin. It will con- 
very best numbers in our 
arranged in easy manner 
h piano accompaniment. 
“are some pieces which 
especially for this vol- 
t demand at present 
type for ’cello and we feel 
orders the book will 


oductory price in ad- 
tion is 60 cents for a 


S tpaid, 


New RuytTHMic ORCHESTRA 


COLLECTION 


As an important factor in modern teach- 
ing procedures, the rhychmic orchestra has 
come to be recognised as a most valuable 
means, not only of instilling in the child 
mind a true sense of the value of time and 
rhythm, but also as an important aid in 
providing practical experience in ensemble 
playing. It has also taken its place as a 
definite part of the pupils’ recital, offering 
a decided novelty on what very often be- 
comes a tiresome program. In_ keeping 
with the great demand for really good 
rhythmic orchestra music, we are prepar- 
ing a new collection of pieces which we 
feel sure will prove to be a great help to 
the teacher in selecting suitable material 
along this line. Our new collection will 
contain only the best numbers available. 
We can heartily recommend this new col- 
lection to the serious-minded teacher desir- 
ing only the best in teaching and recrea- 
tion material. In addition to the piano 
part and teacher’s score, each book will 
contain complete parts for each of the toy 
instruments. 

The special price, in advance of publica- 
tion, of the complete book, is $1.00 post- 
paid, 


SEQuEL TO Boy’s Own Boox 
For tur PIANOFORTE 


It used to be that the average teacher 
seldom found it necessary to select special 
material for boy pupils, possibly the few 
she had were regular little geniuses to 
whom the title of a piece meant little or 
nothing. The modern, wide awake teacher 
of today, however, realizing the great in- 
terest in music study created by the intro- 
duction of music classes in the public 
schools, the radio and the phonograph in 
the homes, capitalizes this interest by pro- 
viding interesting study and _ recreation 
material to attract and hold the interest 
of boy students who apply for instruction. 

In order to supply the ever-increasing 
demand for easy recreation material that 
would not be classed as “babified” and in 
which reference to Dolly, Fairies, etc., is 
studiously avoided, we published, not long 
ago, the Boy’s Own Book of Piano Pieces, 
Price 75 cents, a volume that met with in- 
stant success. So popular has this book 
become that many teachers are demand- 
ing more material of a like nature. As we 
have plenty of suitable compositions pub- 
lished in sheet form in our catalogs, we 
are selecting from the best of them a col- 
lection of pieces that may be used to fol- 
low the Boy’s Own Book. While the new 
book is being prepared for publication we 
are booking orders for single copies at the 
special low price, 35 cents postpaid. 


Facite FINGERS 


px Suorr Meroprous Srupres ror Piano 
By Cevric W. Lemont 

This is a very desirable little book of 
studies, suitable for students just going 
into third grade work. It does not re- 
main in just a few keys, but it goes into 
all of the more familiar keys with distinc- 
tive passage work in each study. The 
studies are more like little pieces in fact. 
Much technical benefit may be attained by 
a careful study of this book just at the 
right stage of progress. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents for a single 
copy, postpaid. 


Tue Passtnc UNDER OF 
THE THUMB 


TEcuNICAL EXERCISES FoR THE PIANOFORTE 
By I. Pruier 


This is one of the most exhaustive books 
of its type that we have ever seen. It is 
all devoted to the problem of educating 
the thumb. Beginning in a very simple 
manner, it works up gradually to a re- 
markable series of short finger exercises, 
until finally the thumb seems to be per- 
forming contortions. And yet, every ex- 
ercise is a necessary one and each has a 
special bearing. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 45 
cents postpaid. 


New ANTHEM Book 


From time to time, we have been accus- 
tomed to issuing a New Anthem Book. 
These books are chiefly for volunteer 
choirs. They contain only selections from 
our very best anthem numbers which have 
been thoroughly tried out and which have 
proved successful. Our new collection will 
prove to be one of the best. Each collection 
is an anthem library in itself, containing 
numbers suitable for general use, melo- 
dious and easy to rehearse. 

In advance of publication a single copy 
of this book may be ordered at 20 cents, 
postpaid. 


Crassic AND Mopern BAND 


AND ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 
By Josepu E. Mappy anp Witrrep Witson 


We will be able very soon to announce 
that the Orchestral side of this compilation 
will be ready. The Band arrangements are 
also well in hand. We feel sure that those 
who have ordered any part of this work in 
advance will be more than satisfied with it. 

In ordering, be sure to state which band 
or which orchestra parts are desired. The 
special introductory price in advance of 
publication for instrumental parts, either 
for band or orchestra, is 25 cents each, 
postpaid. The piano accompaniment for 
the orchestra book is offered at 40.cents, in 
advance of publication. 


BEGINNER’s METHOD FOR THE 


Trumpet (OR Cornet) 
By Harotp W. Renrie 


We aim to have in our catalog the best 
series of Beginner’s Books published any- 
where. Our various Beginner’s Books for 
the Piano and for the Violin are unsur- 
passed and we are going right on to com- 
plete the series. Recently, we published 
the Beginner's Book for Sawophone by Mr. 
H. Benne Henton. Next in line is the 
Beginner's Book for the Trumpet by Mr. 
Rehrig. This treats the subject from a 
very practical angle and it is so easy to 
understand that it may be used even for 
self-instruction. As in the case of all our 
beginner’s books, the melodie idea is prom- 
inent and the beginner is given something 
to play right from the outset. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 65 
cents postpaid. 


First Exercises FOR THE VIOLIN 
By Av. GruENWALD 


Recommended by the foremost authori- 
ties on violin study, and regularly used by 
thousands of teachers, these studies should 
prove a most valuable addition to the 
Presser Collection. That there is a de- 
mand for these studies is demonstrated by 
the number of orders sent in at the low 
advance of publication price, 40 cents post- 
paid. We most earnestly recommend these 
studies to the teacher seeking supple- 
mentary material for the first instruction 
book, or for use with the student as ele- 
mentary studies in bowing. The studies 
are all in the first position and some are 
arranged for two violins. 


First Lessons tn BACH 
Boox Two 
For rae Pranororre 
By Waxrer Carrouy 


As a means of introducing the child at 
an early age to the works of Bach, the 
compilation of his easier compositions by 
Walter Carroll as presented in Book One 
has long been widely used by progressive 
teachers. To supply additional material 
along this line, we are publishing in the 
Presser Collection, Book Two of this very 
excellent work. Teachers who have suc- 
cessfully used the Presser Collection edition 
of Book One, may anticipate the same 
carefully prepared edition of Book Two. 
While this work is in course of prepara- 
tion, orders will be booked for single 
copies at the special price in advance of 
publication of 30 cents, postpaid. 


(Continued on page 148) 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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(Continued from page 77) 


THE GOLD MEDAL of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society, of London, considered the highest 
distinction that can be paid to a musician in 
sie has been conferred upon Vaughan 
Williams and Gustav Holst. Other living British 
musicians who have been thus honored are Sir 
Edward Elgar, Frederick Delius, Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Sir Henry Wood. 


Ce en ee 


MEXICAN SOLDIERS are to have special 
vocal training, with an appropriation made for 
that purpose by the government. This will begin 
with 1930 and has been brought about by the feel- 
ing of the government that singing is an aid to 
soldiers during their marches and daily routine, 
in peace as well as in war. 


— 


THE BIG BELL OF NOTRE DAME of 
Paris is to be heard again, after several years of 
silence. This is one of the largest bells in the 
world, weighing thirteen tons, and eight men are 
required to ring it. It was cast and first heard 
in the fourteenth century. 

A ee es ee 

THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, which is to meet in the great 
Hotel Stevens of Chicago, from March 23rd to 
28th, is already announced with a program full of 
interest. Leading speakers will be Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs, Dr. Glenn Frank, Frantz Pro- 
schowski and Sir Henry Hadow; while musical 
features ‘of the meetings will be programs by the 
Northwestern University Girls’ Glee Club of one 
hundred and sixty members, and a boys’ club of 
eighty-five members from the same school; the 
Glenville High School Chorus of Cleveland, 
Ohio; the National High School Orchestra; and 
the National High School Chorus. 


Oe 


EDWIN J. STRINGHAM’S “SYMPHONY 
IN B-FLAT MINOR’ had its premiére_per- 
formance on November fifteenth, by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra under Henri Ver- 
brugghen. Mr. Stringham, a Wisconsin com- 
poser by birth, received his musical education 
entirely in America, excepting the year of post- 
graduate work which he recently did in the St. 
Cecilia Academy of Rome, where he had orches- 
tral composition under Ottorino Respighi. His 
“Visions” and a tone-poem, “The Ancient Mar- 
iner,”’ have been previously on programs of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. ; 


he ae gee 


PUCCINI’S “GIRL OF THE GOLDEN 
WEST” seems to have met with the most favor 
among the “revivals’’ of the current season by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. 


(a at) 


THE SKETCHES WHICH SCHUBERT left 
for a last movement to the “Unfinished’’ Sym- 
phony have been utilized by Felix Weingartner 
in a he les which he has recently completed 
and which is to be heard some time during the 
present season, 


(SSS SSS et 


_OVIDE MUSIN, one of the most eminent of 
violinists of the last generation, and during the 
last quarter of a century a leading teacher of 
New York, passed away on November 23rd at the 
age of seventy-five. Born in Liége, Belgium, 
when but thirteen he was a co-winner of the 
Vieuxtemps Prize at the Liége Conservatory, 
with Eugene Ysaye, then but nine. 


es 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS is 
being spent in the United States each year, for 
musical tuition alone. And this takes no account 
of the corollary expenses, such as instruments for 
practice, with their accessories, and for the pub- 
lished music and books necessary for study. 

CO a ee 

THE MEXICAN SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA is reported to have given a recent_concert 
composed entirely of the compositions of Debussy, 
the receipts of which were devoted to a fund be- 


ing raised to erect in Paris a monument to the 
composer. 
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ES et) 
COMPETITIONS 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS is offered by 
the Hollywood Bowl Association, for a Sym- 
phonic Poem for orchestra, not to exceed twenty 
minutes in its performance. The contest closes 
February 1, 1930, and full particulars may be 
had from the Hollywood Bowl Association, 6777 
Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood,. California, 


—— 


THE ROME PRIZE IN COMPOSITION is 
announced for competition for the Frederick A. 
Juilliard Fellowship in the American Academy 
of Rome. There is a stipend of fifteen hundred 
dollars per year, with an additional five hundred 
dollars for traveling expenses. Compositions must 
be not later than March first in the hands of the 
executive secretary of the American Academy of 
Rome, Roscoe Guernsey, 101 Park Avenue, New 
voces from whom particulars may be ob- 
tained. 


CE ae rege aan od 


THE CARL F. LAUBER MUSIC AWARD, 
of about two hundred dollars, is again announced 
for, competition among young composers of the 
Philadelphia district who will not be older than 
twenty-one on the first of March, 1930. Partic- 
ulars may be had from the Provident Trust 
Company, 1632 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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ScHooL OF VIOLIN TECHNIC 


By O. Sevcix Op. 1, Boox 3 

Sevcik’s Opus 1, Book 8 is one of his 
best volumes. It prepares one for a mas- 
tery of what may be termed the “Finger- 
board geography of the violin,” accom- 
plished through highly specialized shifting 
exercises carried out through a variety of 
scale and arpeggio exercises and various 
conventional passage work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 40 
cents postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
Orrers WITHDRAWN 


Living up to our promise when the first 
announcement of their forthcoming pub- 
lication was made, that the new Easter 
cantatas would be ready in ample time 
for rehearsal, we are pleased to inform our 
many friends among the choirmasters and 
organists that copies of the following 
works are published and may now be had 
for examination at our usual prices and 
that the advance of publication offers 
have been withdrawn. = 

The Risen King, by Alfred Wooler, is 
an Kaster cantata that may be included in 
the repertoire of any choir. Although not 
difficult to render it provides most pleas- 
ing numbers for the soloist and the chorus 
work is exceptionally good. The text has 
been selected from the Scriptures and ap- 
propriate hymns. Price, 60 cents. 

The Rainbow of Promise, by William 
Baines, will particularly appeal to the 
average volunteer choir as it presents no 
unusual difficulties and is quite melodious. 
There is some solo work, of course, and in 
two of the hymns the congregation may 
join with the choir in the singing. This 
work will require but 20 minutes for per- 
formance and may be used as part of the 
regular service. Price, 60 cents. 


Fine Girts For SuBsCRIPTIONS 


To THe Erupe 

On another page you will find a selected 
list of fine rewards offered for new sub- 
scriptions to Tur Erupe Music Macazine. 
Any musical friend will be glad to give 
you a subscription for Tur Erupe if you 
will show her a copy. It takes so few 
subscriptions and so little effort to earn 
these fine rewards that you will be sur- 
prised at your success if you will only try. 
Send postcard for circular showing com- 
plete list of gifts offered. 


WARNING 

We again wish to warn our musical 
friends to beware of subscription swin- 
dlers. So many complaints have been re- 
ceived from our friends who have paid 
money to strangers for Tux Evupe Mv- 
sic Macazine and have received no copies 
that we caution all to investigate before 
paying out cash. Representatives of the 
Theodore Presser Co. carry our official re- 
ceipts. Read your contract, or receipt, 
carefully before paying out any money. 
It’s your only protection. We cannot be 
responsible for the work of swindlers. 


Macazine Lovers! ATrentIon! 

See advertisement on another page 
which offers your favorite publication 
combined with Tur Erune Music Maca- 
ZINE at a very substantial saving in price. 
Stock up for the year 1930 now. Prices 
are low and you may as well save on your 
magazine purchases. 


ASK FOR OUR CIRCULAR OF 
Educational Music Books 


for Schools, Academies and Colleges including 
Text Books, Reference Works and Collections 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ni 


For what are Bars used? 


ww 


What is a compound-beat in 


When, where and by whom 
in America? 
. What is a Sonata? 


SO WNOM 


— 


an You ell? ss 


. Who wrote the “Ambrosian Chants”? 

How is the Chord of the Augmented-sixth, with augmented- 
fourth and major third, derived? ‘ 

What is the Leading Note of the key of C-sharp minor? 

What is a diminished-seventh from C-sharp? 


Who wrote a popular Scottish Tone Poem? 


. Identify the following musical theme: 


music ? 


was the first pipe organ made 


— 


after month, and 
friends. Teachers can make a scrap book of them for 
reception room reading table, 


TURN TO PAGE 152 AND CHECK UP YOUR ANSWERS. 


Save these questions and answers as they appear in each issue of Tas Erups Music Maoazins month 
you will have fine entertainment material when you are host to a group of musicloving 


the benefit of early pupils or others who sit by the 


JOSEF HOFMANN 


FINNEY FINGER FLEXER 


fae 


Highly endorse two new inventions for technique and teaching. Send for valuable booklet FREE 
Dept. 1229-E 


EUGEN YSAYE 


2649 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 


i 
ca" ENGRAVERS 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


and address of the inquirer. 


PUSICAL EDUCATIO) 


MARGARET WHEELER Ross 


No questions will be answered in Tax Erupe unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


IN THE HOME 


Conducted by 


Eprrortat Nore: The Etude has long been 
a protagonist for the radio, the talking 
machine and the player piano as a means of 
amplifying musical education in the home in 
connection with the practical study of an 
instrument. American musical homes are 
probably one hundred times as well in- 
formed musically to-day as they were 
twenty-five years ago. This is due largely 


to the imstruments mentioned, which, when . 


properly employed in the home, make all 
music study correspondingly more interest- 
ing and profitable. Mrs. Ross fears that 
some parents may not regard this at its 
proper value and therefore the following 
article. 


Many rapios and reproducing mechani- 
cal musical instruments without doubt went 
into the homes of THe Erupe families with 
the holiday season just passed. What 
about the use that is being made of them? 

Now that the novelty of these acquisi- 
tions has disappeared (and the abundance 
of material things in our country is so 
overwhelming and new possessions so easily 
acquired that nothing holds our interest 
for any length of time) we are going to 
return to a subject recently discussed in this 
department and again caution Tue Etupr 
mothers concerning the possible abuse of 
these truly worthwhile instruments. 

We admit their educational value and 
their entertainment possibilities, but no 
matter how many professional musicians 
we have performing before these mechani- 
cal machines to educate and entertain us, 
we shall not become a musical nation, we 
shall not develop professional musicians for 
the future, and our children will lose out 
on the sterling, character-building qualities 
that serious music study insures unless we 
insist upon personal participation in the 
making of music by the children growing up 
in our homes. 

Parents must face the fact that such a 
danger is indeed impending. It is possibly 
true that the young folks of some neighbor- 
hoods do not assemble in musical fellow- 
ship as they once did, playing and singing 
for and with each other in unrestrained de- 
light, getting real joy and much benefit out 
of personal participation in the making of 
music. ’ 


Playing for Dancing 

FORMERLY the young people in our 

homes played for the dancing; but now 
the mechanical players or-the radio do this 
with a consequent loss to our youth. For 
before many of them spent hours with their 
instruments in this way, getting a great 
deal of practice. Then, too, there was a 
certain pride in being able “to play for the 
bunch,” a pride which was often a stimulus 
for genuine industry on the part of students 
who might otherwise be lazy and indiffer- 
ent. Playing for the dance with certain 
pupils was one of the best possible forms of 
practice because it calls for regular and 
pronounced rhythm, demands exact and un- 
erring tempo and permits of no stumbling. 
With others, however, playing for dancing 


led to careless lessons and ruined te 
was a cause for much complain 
teachers who now welcome the 
the talking machine. 

Here then, Erupr mothers, is 
question. There is the ever-prese 
of replacing the possible “home gro 
ist with mechanical contrivances 
of discouraging the groups asso 
making music for themselves. So 
Claus brought your home a radio ¢ 
chanical player, be firm and uncop 
ing in regard to its use. Insist # 
featured educationally and not empl 
clusively for entertainment. Dem 
ular practice hours for the childr 
ploy these marvelous instruments te 
the child’s musical education. et 
programs be arranged within ¢ 
circle, in which the mechenical ix 
plays a supplemental réle. 


Family Orchestra 
R. C. K, Beaver Falls, Pe 
You have a wonderful opportuni 
lish a family orchestra in your h 
“four musically inclined” childre 
should, however, insist upon 
work on the piano for all of them 
you are able to accompany the 
However, it is not expedient for 
pursue this instrument very far, 
possible in a brief space to do justi 
importance of beginning music st 
the piano. Suffice it to state here 
tinct advantages: the practice in 
and playing more than a single s 
coordination of the various. mel 
the body; the ear-training in t 
already fixed; the knowledge of 
and chord formation that unwitting 
through the playing of notes in gf 
parts against each other. 
Since you have already develope 
and a saxophone player why not 
the ‘cello? The trio composed of 
lin and ’cello is perhaps the mos 
and agreeable possible combinati 
family orchestra, and you will find 
a wonderful library of music for 
semble. For the time being, in orde 
alive his interest, you might give tl 
est boy some drill in the rh 
ments, drums, for instance. Late 
take up the flute or cornet. L 
always like to blow a horn. J 
their ambition to make a big noi 
The flute is a quite deligh 
tion to the popular trio al e 
tioned, and many of the ma 
scored for this instrument in : 
sembles. You are indeed a fortun 
and have years of real joy ahea 
Your children will spend hour: 
might otherwise waste in sweet | 
esting companionship with yo 
go through life cheered by 
memories of the intimate musié 
tions with mother. Moreover, th 
benefited by the spiritual uplift t 
from personal participation i ui 
music making. ia 
7 


sone trills and little runs 
ied them paper lace, 

J played a soft romance 
led it Cupid’s face. 
rrow was a song 

dians used to sing. 

{ the silence of my room 
ade an echo ring. 


all together for 

‘¢ Valentine. 

fit for my mother } 
he thought, “Will you be mine?” 


country produced the first opera? 
was Mozart’s full name? 

hat two instruments did Bach 
at many fugues? 

vrote the opera, “Il Trovatore”? 
does “tutta forza’ mean? 

1 is syncopation ? 

is a grace note? 

‘was the nationality of Tchaikov- 


ANCES GORMAN RISSER 


d, “Play me a tune, 
pry, quite!” 

¢ dinner, then, 
Dad’s delight. 


arpeggios 

; were soup with toast, 
longest piece I knew 
- music roast; 


— 


practiced carefully 
beans and peas; 
seasoned with, clear 


wish; 


, I played a piece 

grace notes gay; 

music dinner so, 
every day! 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


If We Only Had “Gime” 
(Playlet) 
By F. F. PALMER 


Gladys acs seated at the piano. 

Rath Gr oe with treble clef sign. 

Beula...... with flats cut from paper or 
cardboard. 

PHazelice a. with bass clef sign. 

Vivian...... with sharp signs cut from 


paper or cardboard. 
Marshal...who makes the notes different. 


Andy uns with the time mark. 
Irene...... with rest sign. 


(For acting, the staff, notes, signs and 
so forth should be cut from cardboard and 
pinned on the wall or curtain. Or, if a 
blackboard is available, the work may be 
done with chalk.) 


Gladys (Trying it over on the piano the 
zway it looked at first). 
Dear me! That doesn’t sound like any- 
thing to me. I’ve played it over and over, 
and, if there’s any music in it, I cannot 


find it. 


Gladys 

All right—but even now there’s nothing 
to. it. 
Enter Vivian 

Well, I am sure you should have some 
sharps somewhere. Let me put some down 


—— ee ee 


Deis inen! Te A ee 


SSO 


agae Sa ae ee ee Oe 
a a a aE 
THE WAY IT LOOKED AT FIRST 


Enter Ruth 

Perhaps if you knew where you were 
playing, it would help a little. Now, I 
have some clever little signs to put on 
things like that, and right away if you 
know anything at all you can tell where to 
play it. (Places treble clef sign.) 
Gladys (Trying it) 

Oh, well, that does help some. 
I don’t like it. 
Enter Beula : 

Try some of my wonderful flat tones. 
They can surely change music. Let me 
help you out. There. Try it 
Gladys tries. 

Oh, that won’t do! It needs at least two 
more flats. 
Enter Hazel 

I think it needs this sign. It is much 
simpler and prettier than that one. Won't 
you please try it? 
Gladys 

Goodness me! ‘There’s no place for it. 
Hazel 

Oh, yes, right there. 
those notes are to be played. 
clef sign.) 


But still 


now. 


It shows where 
(Places bass 


here. They certainly do help the sound of 
a piece, as well as the looks. 
Beula 

The idea! Don’t you know you can't 
put both sharps and flats on a signature? 
I was here first. So you will have to 
keep your sharps until some other time. 
Enter Marshal 

Now, now, don’t quarrel! What this 
piece really needs is a change of notes. 
Who ever saw a piece with the notes all 
alike? Watch now, and you'll see it looks 


more real. (Places stems, bars and dots.) 
There now, try that. 
Gladys 


That certainly does help, but I don’t see 
that it is perfect even yet. 
Enter Andy 

Everyone here has helped it, but there is 
one great thing lacking. 
Gladys 

That’s what they all say. 
Enter Irene 

I think some rests would come in handy. 
Andy 

Yes, you are all helping. But the one 
great thing lacking is time. You can’t 
have music unless you have time or 
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rhythm, and that is what this piece needs. 
Just follow me for a while. 
(All crowd around and watch while he 
places bars and time mark.) 
Now put your rest there. See how it 
goes now! (Points as all sing) 
“Be it ever so humble 
There’s no place like home.” 


Dental Arithmetic and 
DWylental Pylusic 


Have you ever done “mental” arithmetic? 

Some people find it very hard and some 
find it easy, but to do it you must concen- 
trate. To add nine and seven and thirteen 
and subtract seven, without pencil and paper 
or black-board or anything, you simply 
must concentrate. 

Question: What does 
mean? 

And to do mental music you simply must 
concentrate, too, and no one will ever, ever 
be a good musician unless he can and does 
concentrate. 

Pick out a comfortable chair, sit down 
and relax, and begin your mental music. 


“concentrate” 


apes’ 


> 


Si 


PICK OUT A COMFORTABLE CHAIR 


Raise both hands and keep them “up in 
the air.” Now play your piece “up in the 
air,” note for note, with correct fingering. 
Hum the melody as you “play.” When you 
come to an uncertain,place, go to the piano, 
open your book, and make yourself sure 
of it. Then come back to your comfortable 
chair and finger it “up in the air” again. 

Pretty soon it will seem as though you 
were really playing the piece. You will 
seem to hear the sounds and you will be 
able to tell whenever you make a mistake. 
Play the piece many times in this way. 

Paderewski and other great concert 
pianists are said to do this to their entire 
program before each concert. So if it is 
good for such great artists, it will be still 
better for students. 
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Little Biographies for Club Peetings 
No. 26—Rimsky-Korsakov 


ANOTHER Russian composer this month 
is Nicholas Andreievich Rimsky-Korsakov. 
That is another long and complicated name 
buts just Rimsky-Korsakov is enough to 
remember. 

He was born in Russia in 1844, and is 
one of the outstanding Russian composers. 
He started to play on the piano at the age 
of six, and began composing music at the 
age of nine. 

Although his parents realized that he 
had great talent, they wanted him to go in 
the navy and he did so. Of course, he had 
very little time for music during his navy 

‘training. 


He became acquainted with some of the 


best musicians in Russia and decided to 
study music seriously. While he was on 
his first naval cruise, which lasted three 
years, he composed a symphony. It was 
produced after he returned and the public 
was very much surprised to find that the 


composer was a youth in naval uniform! 

After this he composed many things, 
then retired from the navy and was ap- 
pointed inspector of naval bands. Then he 
became assistant director of the Court 
Chapel and conductor, of the Russian Sym- 
phony Concerts. Later he conducted or- 
chestras in Paris. 

He became a professor of music in the 
Conservatory at St. Petersburg (now 
called Leningrad) and turned his attention 
to composing operas. His best known 
operas are “The Snow Maiden,” “The 
Golden Cockerel,’ (or “Le Coq d’or,” as 
it is generally called) and “Sadko,” from 


which comes the lovely melodious song 


called “The Song of India.” 

Probably his most frequently heard com- 
position is the set of colorful pieces for 
orchestra called “Scheherezade.” These 
pieces are supposed to be based on the fairy 
stories of the “Arabian Nights.” 

His music is mostly bright, colorful and 


happy, quite opposite to the music of 
Tchaikovsky; whom you _ studied last 
month. Both composers used Russian 


folk-tunes in their compositions, but Rim- 
sky-Korsakoy selected the cheerful ones, 
while Tchaikovsky selected the mournful 
ones. P 

His death came suddenly in 1908. 

If you can get a phonograph for your 
meetings you can hear the charming and 
brilliant fairy tales of Scheherezade played 
by an orchestra. It is not possible to get 
a good idea of them otherwise. 

There are not many things for you to 
play on the piano, but you can play Ro- 
mance in Ab, Song of India (arranged for 
four hands), and Two Themes, from 
“Scheherezade.”’ 


Questions On Little 
Biographies 
1. When did Rimsky-Korsakoy live? 
2. What career did he expect to follow? 
3: Name some of his best known com- 
positions. 


4. What are the characteristics of his 
music ? 


Answers to “Ask Another” 


. Italy. 
. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 

3. For the organ and the clavickord. 

4. Verdi. 

5. With all force. 

6. Putting a short, weak tone on the 
streng beat of the measure, and _ fol- 
lowing. this by a long strong tone 


played on the weak beat of the measure. 

7. A very fast, light tone played before 
the principal tone. It is not considered in 
the count. 

8. Russian, 

9. A mechanical device placed on an in- 
strument to make the tone very soft. 

10. Beethoven. 


Dear JuNIor Etupe: 

This is my first letter to the JuNror 
Erube and will have to be my last as I am 
now fifteen. I have been taking lessons 
for some time and am in grade four. I 
have played in three recitals. I intend to 
be a music teacher and expect to go to a 
conservatory after high school. Farewell 
—and many thanks for the enjoyment and 
information THe Erune has given me. 

From your friend, 
Jown Zraca, Jr. (Age 15), 
Wisconsin. 


N. B. While fifteen is the age limit for 


entering the contests, there is no age limit 
at all for writing to the Letter Box, so John 
need not say farewell but may write again 
at any time and tell about his progress in 
music. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I hope to be a church organist and an 
organ and piano teacher when I grow up. 
I am thinking of organizing a little music 
club soon, 

From your friend, 
Maryjorrr Epwarps (Age 10) 
California. 


Everybody Practices 


By Jessie M. DowLin 


“THERE! I’ve- finished my piano practice 
at last,” said Beth. “May I go down the 
garden path and watch the fireflies, 
Mother ?” 

“Yes,” said her mother. “You might 
have gone sooner if you had only practiced 
this morning as I wished you to.” 

Beth flounced down the garden path, 


scuffing her feet through the dewy grass. 


All of a sudden she heard a shrill chirp- 
ing voice. 

“Why, that sounds like a cricket talking,” 
she said aloud. 

“It is! I'm talking to you!” shrilled the 
voice again. “I’m Mr. Cricket, and you 
startled me when you scuffed through the 
grass just as I was beginning to practice!” 

“Practice!” echoed Beth. “I didn’t know 
you had to practice, Mr. Cricket.” 


MR. CRICKET 


“Certainly.” he answered. “Crickets prac- 
tice on their chirp-violins every night while 
the Fireflies practice shining, and the 
Breezes practice dancing by Firefly light. 
Fireflies practice shining on earth meadows 
because the stars always have to shine in 
sky meadows.” 

“But why do the Breezes have to practice 
dancing?” asked Beth. 

“Why, so they won't have to stop to learn 
dancing when they grow up to be Winds. 


Dear Junior EtupeE: 
I am writing in behalf of the B Sharp 


Music Club. We live in a small town in~ 


the northeastern part of South Dakota and 
have a club membership of twenty. We 
meet every third Wednesday of the month 
and have interesting programs consisting of 
pieces on the piano, vocal solos and 
readings. 
From your friend, 
Avis C. RIspELL, 
South Dakota 


Dear Junior Eruve: 

Our music class, composed of girls from 
seven to fourteen, has started a music club, 
which meets at the home of our teacher. 
At the last meeting’ we elected a president, 
secretary and treasurer anda program com- 
mittee. I am secretary and am writing to 
ask you some information about what the 
other clubs do at their meetings. 

From your friend, 
MartHa CALVERT, 
Montana. 

N. B.—This letter was answered pri- 
vately and sent by mail to Martha who 
asked that it might be so answered and 
who sent a stamped addressed envelope. 
Lots of people forget to do this when they 
ask for answers by mail. 

There are no set rules for Junior Music 
Clubs; each club makes its own rules and 
regulations, depending on local conditions. 
Most clubs, however, have musical pro- 
grams, study the lives of great composers, 
sometimes study harmony and ear-trajning, 


Winds have little time to dane 
They are much too busy carr 
clouds to places where the earth 
helping dry up roads in springt 
doing ever so many other help 
that they practice while they a 

“Oh!” said Beth. “I didn’t kn 

“Well,” said Mr. Cricket, “I ¢ 
pose you'd know that everybot 
practice or nobody would ever | 
anything.” 

“Mother has often told 
Beth. 

“Then go to work and practice 
Mr. Cricket. “Listen! There’s” 
Toad practicing. You know peo 
calls for rain when it’s neede 
course he has to keep in practic 

Just then the whole Cricket ord 
gan to practice; so Mr. Cricket s: 
I must get to work or they’ll thin 
Good-night, Beth!” t 

“Good-night!” she answered 
starting up the path as she 
Cricket sound the first note on I 

Beth found her mother rockii 
porch. 

“Mother,” said Beth cheerfully, 
ing to practice early in the moi 
so that I'll have the evenings to 
the crickets. Did you know ert 


tice every night?” 3 
“Why, so they do!” said mot 


ing. 


“What a fine idea!” 


make scrap books, have games 4 
and close the meetings with gro 
So you see there are lots of thin 
the meetings. Take a vote am 
your members prefer, and alse 
teacher’s advice. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 
We are enclosing a picture of 
Club which we have named “Thi 
Club.” We have seventeen mi 
we meet every first and third 
the month. We spend the afte 
ing booklets of composers, 
History of Music and makin 
charts. 
We should very much like 
orchestra this year, but, as such 
taking requires a sum of mone 
have to forego this pleasure fot 
least. 
From your friend, 
ALICE 
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JUNIOR ETUDE— Continued 
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JuNnioR ETUDE CONTEST 


ox Ervpe will award three 
each month for the best and 
jal stories or essays and an- 
zles. 

story or essay this month— 
ses.” Must contain not over 
and fifty words. Any boy or 
fteen years of age may com- 
a subscriber of not. 

uitions must bear name, age 
sf sender written plainly, and 
ived at the Junior ErupE 
Shestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


‘The Opera 

PRIZE WINNER) 

Feet a big thrill out of playing 

) do—especially when I know 

it. It is so easy to play with 

fon when you are imagining 

df the characters of the story. 
about feel each incident in 


rery person should read the 
Mudy the piece of music, and 
b the piano and play it. 

twas invented toward the close 
mth century, We would have 
we heard “L’Amfiparnasso” 
sented at the end of the six- 
y. It was the very crudest 
people of Modena were 
1 it. Since then, the opera 
Hi proved. Very many have 
}and millions of people enjoy 
' Hivpa Gevrer (Age 14), 
New Jersey. 


ie 

‘The Opera 

Prize WINNER) 

is a combination of drama and 


been said that it is an appeal 
on through the eye as well 


number of THE EtuvE 
entitled, “The American 
Opera,” by Rosa Ponselle. 
1 interested me mostly 
s of America.” The 
the point that America 
ompanies in order to 
1 talent. In order to have 
interest in opera must 
eneral public. 

very favorable for 
sent because managers 
not depending on Euro- 
but they have learned 
talent can stand be- 
broad unafraid. 

ch cause to be encour- 
opera because of the 
le in the last few years. 
2A Davin (Age 14), 
California. 


OVEMBER PUZZLE 
P-e 


R NOVEMBER 
e 14), New York. 
), Pennsylvania. 
(Age 13), New 


before the tenth of February. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for May. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered, 


The Opera 
(PRIZE WINNER) 


Operas are plays set to music and ac- 
companied by orchestras. They are based 
on comic, tragic and many other themes. 

The Greek plays were operatic, but the 
modern opera is of Italian origin. One of 
the first operas was “Dafne.” “Euridice” 
was produced before a public audience and 
was so successful that it became the pattern 
for modern stage music. Alessandro Scar- 
latti was one of the first opera writers to 
make the airs and dialogues -harmonize. 

Operas were making great strides in 
France, England and Germany. Lully intro- 
duced the ballet. Of all the great opera 
writers of that time Handel was the great- 
est, although his operas lack dramatic 
power. Richard Wagner was one of the 
greatest opera writers of all times. 

Cutior Roperson (Age 12), 
North Carolina. 


Puzzle 


Hidden Musical Terms 
By Mrs. F. C. Crews 


There is one musical term in each sen- 
tence. 

1. Teacher gave me a sure way to re- 
member the lesson. 

2. Nobody wanted to go, not even Anne. 

3. Teach order and neatness to the 
children. 

4. We could at last afford a new piano. 

5. Which do you like better, blue eyes 
or black eyes? 

6. He loves to play his harp and plays 
it well. 

7. You have been more careful of late. 

8. Do you like the color of our por- 
licres? 

9. Bring them in or leave them out—as 
you choose. 

10. The picnic was favored by the ma- 
jority. 

11. Use green in the kitchen and buff in 
Emma’s room. / 

12. We will send others soon. | 

13. Lazy habits lure us from correct 
practicing. 

14. Haul in every sail as quickly as you 
can. 


HonoraABLE MENTION FOR NOVEMBER 
PUZZLES: 


Sarah Lane Loomis, Violet Huber, Dorothy 
unz, Rothert Blunt, Louise Greenleaf, Elea- 
nor Byre, Mary Lippy, Dorothy Sanders, 
Michael Bloomfield, Hazel Gardner, Mildred 
Madison, Sonia Smithfield, Audrey Landis, 
Beth Perkinson, Marjorie Gray, Lois Standers, 
Jessie Falconer, Camille Konrad, Dorothea 
Lambert. 


HonorABLE MENTION FOR NOVEMBER 
ESssAyYS: 


Betty Blass, Clara Jane Ussery, Anna Mae 
Schluster, Frances Hicks, Wilmar Lou Carl- 
ton, Jane Handley, Sallie Hodges, Lucille M: 
Young, Carol Dene Goldsmith, Helen Putz, 
Lucille Paridon, Anne L. Farquhar, Dorothy 
Schaeffer, Blizabeth DeBuse, Marion Downs, 
Marian A. Costello, Frances Gaynor, Betty 
Galord, Muriel Danzig, Wleanor Morrison, 
Nancy Holden. 


—New Music— 


Note the variety of interesting material it has for teacher from which to_select new 
study material—for the artist’s repertorie—for the music lover’s home librany 


Any of These Publications May Be Had for Examination 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Gr. Pr, 
BAGNALL, GEORGE 
24813 Dance of the Dwarfs...2% $0.35 


BRETEUIL, FRANCOIS de 


24711 Dance in Olden Style.. 3 
THREE CHARACTERISTIC 
PIECES 


For the Pianoforte 
By MONTAGUE EWING 


Grade 3 
24717 Peter Pan and _ the 
(PIFALES a cystscchecdierscatev eters $0.40 
24718 Singing Waters ...... a) 
24719 Mantilla Dance ....... 50 


GEIBEL, ADAM 
24780 Sylvia’s Dream, Valse...3% 70 
th 


FOUR BAGATELLES 
For the Pianoforte 
By GEO. F. HAMER 


Grade 3 
24734 Russian Ballet ........ $0.35 
24735 A Passing Glance...... Aah) 
24736 Dancing Time ........ ake! 
24737. The Snake Charmer... 35 


+ 
' THREE JOLLY TUNES 
For the Pianoforte 
By H. P. HOPKINS 


Grade 3 
24768 Good Morning, All!.... $0.25 
24769 Garland Waltz ..... - ys) 
24770 Toyland Parade ....... sept 
JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 
24709. SBailarina, Las... 05 3 50 
24710 Playful Butterflies .... 3 50 
LEMONT, CEDRIC W. 
24747 March (Left Hand 
PAT OTC ) teen slate v stoctetee 30 
24746 Valse (Right Hand 
NTS MMe) crakese ee relcieres 40 
MALLARD, CYRUS S. 
24771 Dancing School, The.. 2 ao 
MANNEY, CHARLES F. 
24762 Empress Dances, The.. 5 70 
MENDELSSOHN, F. 
24765 Scherzo in B Minor... 5 30 
OWEN, HAROLD E, 
24700 Souvenir of Antwerp... 4 as) 
PRESTON, M. L. 
24744 Dance of the Bubbles.. 3 50 
24772 Little Red Soldier, The. 1 25: 
24773 Little Wildflowers 1 25 


THE OLD TIME CIRCUS 
For the Pianoforte 
By M. L. PRESTON 


Grade 1 
24774 The Circus Arrives.... $0.25 
DATED ABO GE AAO a clde ies ocacvieit 325 
24776 The Chariot Race...... 29 
24777. The Tight Rope Walker. .25 
24778 The Bear on Skates.... 25 
peu The Jolly Clown....... 25 


For the Pianoforte 
By M. L. PRESTON 
Grade 1% 

The Bath 
Sleepy Time 
The Bumblebee 
The Unwelcome Visitor. 125 


24754 
24755 
24756 
24757 


of 
ty 
A PUPPY’S DIARY | 


24732 Young Knighthood ..... 2% 35 
QUINLAN, A. C. 

24763 Whither? si. c00ct. +s 5 50 
RAYNERS, CECIL 

24820 Une Petite Histoire.... 4 40 


+ + 
TEN PIANO PIECES FOR 
YOUNG STUDENTS 


For the Pianoforte 

By JAMES H. ROGERS 

Grade 3 ‘ 
Rondino 
Tyrolean Waltz 
Minuet 
The Shepherd Plays His 
Flute F 
The Snow is Falling.... 30 
Russian Dance ; 
March of the Kewpies.. -30 

Pavane : 
ithe, Busy* Beens. gees .30 
Tango 


ROLFE, WALTER 

Dream Longings, Waltz 4 40 
Prairie Sunset ....... 4 35 
SAAR, LOUIS VICTOR 

Danse Coquette ...-.- 5 35 
SAINT-SAENS, C. 
Danse Macabre, Op. 40. 8 
VARKONY, BELA s 
Santa Claus Is Coming 24% .25 


1.00 


Cat. No. 


PIANO DUETS 
Gr. 


FOUR HAND RECREA- 


24738 
24739 
24740 
24741 


24759 


TIONS 


For the Pianoforte 


By LEOPOLD J. BEER 


Grade 3 

Old Dance 
School March ......... 
The Mill on the Brook.. 
The Joyous Home Com- 
ing 


KRENTZLIN, RICH. 
In Schubert’s Day..... 3 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


24766 
24706 


24731 
24821 
24764 
24753 
24713 


DUPRE, DENIS 
CGhatison Gates aes 
PEERY, ROB ROY 
Buttercup Waltz ...... 


PIPE ORGAN 


DUPRE, DENIS 

Iba) Cascadee-s min <n eet K 
HARRIS, CUTHBERT 
Minuet in D-(Beethoven) 3 
HOPKINS, H. P. 

Near the Cathedral.... 3 
OWEN, HAROLD E. 
Souvenir of Antwerp... 3 
TIMMINGS, WILLIAM T. 
Melodie Impromptu ... 3 


Md of 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


24806 
24761 


24715 


24760 


24751 


24705 
24708 


24701 
24702 


GALLOWAY, TOD B. 
Noddin’=>(d-Bicae- ce 
KLEMM, GUSTAV 


Just to be Glad (E 
Shar p=) saves x. 
MARKS, J. C. 

My Heart’s for the 


Lassie (d-g opt. a). . 
McHOSE, C. N. 
Bye, Baby, Bye (d-F). 
SACRED DUET 
RISHER, ANNA P., 


PEERY, ROB ROY 
Spunk 


Ik 
WANSBOROUGH, HAROLD 


Smiles 


40 


50 


35 
35 


RHYTHMIC ORCHESTRA 


24783 


24790 
24767 


20930 


20918 


20927 


BIXBY, ALLENE K. 
Snowy Christmas’ Eve, 


HEWITT, H. D. 
IROSUISHNESS! wie es 2c she 
REE, LOUIS 
Burlesque iced y cit 
SCARMOLIN A. LOUIS 
Country Dance 
Tin Soldiers’ 
sto scr), Sate 
VALDEMAR, PAUL 
Car eRide, Le oaks 


SACRED OCTAVO 


Mixed Voices 
AVERY, STANLEY R. 
Forth to the Fight.... 
DALE, NORWOOD 
Behold, God Is My Sal- 

WEI ieiers iat ae lene ¥ 
GEIBEL, ADAM 
Angel Voices 
There is an Eye That 

Never Sleeps 
MAKER, F 
Thou Crownest the Year 
MARKS, E. F. 
Bless, O My Soul..... 
MARKS, J.eC. 

Blessed Art Thou, O 


TRAE DED Gece piers ay 
NEVIN GEORGE B. 
Seeking a King........ 


Treble Voices 
MONTANI, NICOLA A. 
Infant Jesus, Lord of 

All, The (Three-Part) 


PART SONGS 


Mixed Voices 
BANKS, HARRY C., JR. 
Cradle Croon : 

Treble Voices 
BROWN, MARY H. 
While Stars Keep their 

Vigil (Three-Part).. 

Men’s Voices 
WILSON HARRY R. 
At Parting 


10 


15 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut St. 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON PUSIC 
IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


| By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


Bird Calls, by N. Louise Wright. 

Notice that the left hand, 
5 the entire first sec- 
tion, rests on the last beat 
of each measure. The pedal 
is marked to be let up after 
the third beat. 

Play lightly, for bird notes 
are usually delicate wisps of 
sound. 

The ‘thumb under” effects 
may seem needlessly hard, but 
actually they bring about the 
best and easiest-in-the-end fingering. In the trill, 
marked to be played with the first and third 
fingers, many of you will find it more conveni- 
ent to use the second and third fingers. While 
trilling, do not forget to make the left hand 
staccato. - 

Miss Wright's name is familiar to us all, for 
we have all enjoyed her splendid piano pieces. 


AE = during 


Buttercup Waliz, by Rob Roy Peery. 

What pretty themes there 
are in this little violin num- 
ber, and how distinctly each 
differs from the others! The 
keys used are G major, D 
major and C major; and there 
are the customary repeats 
which the musical form de- 
mands. . You will see at once 
that the first theme is rather 
soft, low in range and expres- 
sive in character; the second 
is louder, while the third (trio) is forte through- 
out. 

Keep to a moderate tempo during the whole 
waltz. 


A Dark Cloud Goes Passing By, by Mildred 
Adair. 


Isn't it nice that dark clouds 


do pass! Think how dread- 
ful it would be to have them 
hanging overhead all the 
time! 


Miss Adair had a good look 
at this particular one, and she 
has given us a good tonal 
picture of the sombre scene. 
The minor, by the way, is a 
key adapted to the interpreta- 
tion of sad thoughts. 

In measures three and four you will know, we 
are sure, the right way to play the pairs of 
slurred notes. In each case accent strongly the 
first of the two notes—just as you did, indeed, 
in the first measure of the piece. 

Then, for a moment, the sun peeps through 
a rift in the cloud, while we have a nice melody 
in the key of G major, 4 i , 

Perhaps the first thing to do in studying this 
composition is to locate that terrifying looking 
low note in the second measure: it is E, one line 
below the bass staff. 


The Jumping Jack, by E. R. Kroeger. 
Do not run the sixteenth 

notes together. Set the met- 
ronome slower than indicated 
—say at 80 or 92—for the 
first week or two of your 
practice of this lively com- 
position. In the second sec- 
tion the left hand is provided 
with the same technical tasks 
as the right had in section 
one. 

You will be interested to 
learn that Mr. Kroeger is one of America’s most 
noted organists, pianists and composers. He lives 
in St. Louis, Missouri, and had all his musical 
training in this country. 


The Freebooters, by Richard J. Pitcher. 


In. England, where Mr, 
Pitcher lives, the word “‘free- 
booter”’ is heard much more 
often than in America. <A 
freebooter is a pirate or buc- 
caneer, someone who _ plun- 
ders. The syllable oot” 
comes from the noun “booty,” 
which represents the things— 
jewels or coins or what not— 
that are plundered. 

This piece is not to be 
played with the daintiness that would suit a 
waltz, but with boldness and swagger. | 

The many iy arg <7 which occur will be a 

yood training for you all. 
‘ Read Sire caueuta “Treasure Island’ if you 
have not already done so. _ It is the most thrilling 
book about pirates that has ever been written, 
and after you* have become acquainted, in its 
pages, with Captain John Silver and his mates 
you will know just exactly the way this piece 
should sound. 


Frolic Among the Leaves, by Walter Rolfe. 


What fun! Clear, cool 
autumn days and in_ the 
streets high piles of rustling, 
scarlet leaves just waiting 
for Tommy and Alice and 
May to come and play in 
them. i 

What English word is 
nearly like the Italian word, 
sostenuto, which you find in 
this composition. 

Section two is in the key 


of E minor. This key has the same signature 
as G major, the one sharp being on F; and, be- 
sides this, there is usually an extra sharp written 
against the seventh note, D. 


Folders for Music 


To THe ETUDE: 

In the course of a few years the average 
musician will collect a considerable pile of 
music (the word “pile’’ is used advisedly to 
denote the general haphazard state). Then 
either the bottom sheets are neglected or the 
whole stack is so thoroughly turned over and 
tumbled about that what would otherwise be 
a valuable library becomes almost hopeless 
confusion. 

There is no need for this condition. First, 
proper shelves should be built. “There are 
only a few ‘proper’ music cabinets on the 
market and they are expensive. But shelves 
equally serviceable can be built out of thin 
lumber or three-ply fir at comparatively little 
cost. Each compartment should be about 
twelve by fifteen and a half by three inches 
high, inside measurement. 

Next, get some heavy paper. Butcher’s 
paper is very good. Clear a place on the 
floor and, with paper, ruler, straight-edge and 
scissors or sharp knife and cutting board, 
make a supply of folders. It takes time and 
quite a roll of paper, but it is well worth the 
trouble. The folders are of two sizes, for 
the old large size and for the smaller size 
sheet music. Allow half an inch margin. 

Now get your music, make all necessary 


. repairs and place each sheet in a separate 


folder. On the lower left-hand corner (along 
folded edge) write the name of composition 
and composer, also a number to correspond 
with the shelf number. These folders can 
now be placed in the shelves with the folded 
edges to the front, and you ean read the 
names by: simply flipping them past your 
thumb. Locate what you want and pull it 
out. The trouble with most filing systems is 
getting the material back in place. Here 
all you do is look at the number, then place 
it in the corresponding compartment on top 
of the pile. 

This is similar to the way the botanist 
keeps his herbarium. Work out your own 
order of arrangement to fit your needs. 

—HOMER WAKEFIELD. 


Answers to 


(2an You Gell ? 


SEE PAGE 148 OF THIS I88UE 


1. Saint Ambrose (333-397 A. 
D.), Bishop and patron saint 
of Milan, and father of the 
hymnology of the Latin 
Church. 

2. To divide written music into 
measures, originally with the 
idea of marking the point of 
strongest accent. 

3. By sharping the third of the 
supertonic-seventh of a mi- 
nor key and then taking its 
second inversion. 

. B-sharp. 

. B-flat. 

. A beat composed of three 
simple beats, as when 6-8 
time is taken with two beats 

' to the measure. 

7. Edward MacDowell. 

8. In 1737, in New York City, 
by John Clemin, for Trinity 
Church. It had three manuals 
and twenty-six stops. 

9. A composition for a solo in- 

strument (sometimes for 

two), in several movements, 
each of which is complete in 
form, but all of which are 

so related as to constitute a 

complete whole (as do the 

acts of a play). 

It is the opening phrase from 

the song, O Thou Sublime, 

Sweet Evening Star, from 

Wagner’s “Tannhduser.” 
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WATCH FOR THESE TESTS OF YOUR 8TORE 
OF KNOWLEDGE, APPEARING IN EACH 
ISSUE OF “THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.” 


Public School PCusic 
(Continued from page 100) 


genuine. One day a rather stupid boy 
suddenly came to life and exclaimed, 
“Teacher, I found the man who wrote 
Hark, Hark, the Lark!” He had found a 
picture of Schubert in thé encyclopedia. 
After that his interest in Schubert never 
waned. 


Correlation With the Three “R’s” 
HERE WAS never a definite music 


period. How was this possible, with 
six grades which must be taught the three 
“R’s”? So the language class would some- 
times have a music memory contest. That 
is, the teacher hummed a phrase or several 
phrases, and the children wrote the name 
of the selection from which it was taken. 
Sometimes the class used as many as ten 
or twelve selections to a lesson, and every- 
one strove for a hundred per cent paper. 

Sometimes the spelling classes would 
spell composers’ names or names of instru- 
ments. 

Music riddles were often used for morn- 
ing exercises. One pupil would be “It” 
and give several good sentences describing 
a composer, a musical selection or an in- 
strument. The first one to give the correct 
solution to the riddle then became “It.” 
This instructive game never grew old. 


Desire for Deeper Experiences 
i I ‘HEN CAME the glorious time when 
the children unanimously and im- 
petuously cried, “If we could only hear 
those orchestras and those singers and 


those violinists: you’ve been telling us 
about !” 
Here was the psychological moment. 


“You can!” came the answer. 


“Common” Gime 
By May L. EtrTs 


Is A piece written in 4/4 time any more 
common than a waltz? No, and yet the 
accepted sign for 4/4 is traditionally be- 
lieved to be “c,” the abbreviation for com- 
mon time. 

The origin of this sign dates back to the 
early Middle Ages when the old monks de- 
veloped notation. They recognized the fact 
that there are but two kinds of time—one 
divisible by three, triple, and one by two, 
duple. 

Triple time they linked with the trinity 


Dusical Smiles 


By Joz-RUSSELL 


Naturally 
Guest: “And does the violinist play by 
note?” 


Hostess Nootyrica  (witheringly) : 
“Certainly not! His terms are strictly 
cash.” 


ere ae 
The Singing Farmerette 
Jr Crack: “Marion Talley surely -has 
it on the music critics now.” 
Dutt Jack: “How’s that?” 
Jim Crack: “They don’t know a durned 


thing about farming.” 
mrt, dee 


Half and Half 


Music TreacHer: “Didn’t I tell you to 
write that exercise in two flats?” 

Pupit: “So I did—half in my flat, and 
half in my chum’s,” 


broken circle which, if 


Then the class gave an 
an unheard of thing in t 
It was the children’s inte 
getting a phonograph and the 
perate determination that the 
be disappointed that accompli: 
pose. ; 

The money was raised, 
purchased and nothing matte 
There was enough money le 
which to buy a small but ex 
records. If they had absorbe 
account of a Braslau recital 
devoured Braslau’s music | 
from a record! J 

It is true that they at fi 
recognize the sound of a flute 
it a saxophone). But they i 
at the end of the year they 
ficient in recognizing the sou 
instruments. At the end of thi 
the county held a music 
The writer had become bray 
enter a contestant—a _ten-y 
And lo! She took second plac 
test. 

Results 

URING all this time the’ 
inspiration had come fi 
dren’s growing interest. 
learned that their interest ; 
homes. The little girl menti 
now studying the violin, and 
progress. Other pupils 
marked enthusiasm and _ tale 
And even the least talented ¢ 
dren—who shall say that th 
not enriched and their horiz 
broadened during that year 
were given, incidentally, a mu 
tion on which to build? 


calling it “perfectum” or 
designating it by means of 
symbol for eternity, without 
end. Other forms not divis 
were called “imperfectum” 
time and were designated b 


looks like “c” and is printe 
cur present system of notati 
however, no connection betwe 
letter itself. It is one of thos 
usage has created a mistaken 


Tit for Tat 

Hopson: “Among the saxe 
in this city, who is your fave 
Dosson: “John Blondy.”” 
Hosson: “Why, I didn’t 1 
ever heard him play.”- > 
Dosson: “I haven’t—that’ 


favorite.” 
x * OF 


A Musical Nerve 


Doctor: “You are on 
nervous breakdown, my 
your occupation ?” 

ApoLocetic PATIENT: 
instructor, doctor.” 

Doctor: “Well, you 
change of occupation. Get 
quiet job in a boiler facto: 


af 


oy 
GGiG4 
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y don’t you, too, get new ideas to use in your teaching, 
make your work a real pleasure and increase your income at the same time? 


1iversity Methods for Home Study 


Founded in 1903 and advertisers in the Erupe columns since 1908 


5 Evrupe readers we have offered sample lessons from our courses—many are using them with success. 
bt these lessons, without obligation, and see for yourself how great a help they would be to you in your teaching. 
burses endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians—such as: 


J. Paderewski, eminent virtuoso. 


Tong 


e Time and Spare Money 
ivested in Personal Ad- 
ncement Pay the Greatest 


Je’s the greatest proof of all! 


nithe past five years an accurate check has been made 
sbws that half of the registrations for study have been 
biteachers who have completed other courses with us. 
“centage comes from friends of these same teachers 
er on their recommendation. 


Mdintense sincerity which guides our activities has built 
eird of service to our students and graduates outstand- 
lisic school history. 


Keope of the service includes personal attention to each 
‘u) member while studying—all done under expert super- 
eeping in touch with our students after graduation, 
ice them in better positions. Indeed, nothing has 
re to the success of our Conservatory than the 
experience gained by graduates, proving the 
to teachers, which is our chief desire. 


we extend an invitation to join the ranks of 
) enrolled for our extension courses, working 
gher positions. WHAT AN OPPORTUNITY! 


‘ — You will be interested in seeing 
_ the samples that we will gladly 
‘send you on receipt of the coupon. 


’ EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Ee A) rE AND 41st STREET DEPT. B-55 
‘ja CHICAGO, ILL. 


Theodore Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teacher. 
Walter Damrosch, eminent conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Moritz Moskowski, famous Parisian composer and teacher. 


Emil Sauer, of the Vienna Conservatory. 
Alexander Guilmant, the world-famous 
French Organist. 


+9 Cll oo 


Institutional Rating 


Twenty-six years’ success in teaching nationally and internationally. 

Pupils and graduates distributed over the entire North American Continent. 

Instruction by the best master artists and teachers in America. 

Graduates, who have stood the “acid test” for preparedness in whatever 
manner called upon. 

Specialists, teaching courses in music only. 

Passed the experimental stage years ago. 

Pioneers in developing the present home study method now used by many 
leading universities. 

Same quality of instruction as offered by the best resident conservatory. 

The only conservatory that offers regular conservatory courses in all 
branches, by home study method. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B-55 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons, and full information regarding course I have 
marked with an X below. 
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OWA see Sane ents ns oe neers ee Do you hold a Teachers’ Certificate?.....+++++++ Have you 
studied Harmony?.......---+-eeeseeeeeee Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 
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The Steinway ebonized baby grand in a Directoire 
interior designed by Allen Saalburg. A Steinway of this 
size and power—at $1475—is an extraordinary value. It 
ts the ideal instrument for the home. It harmonizes with 


any interior, and its size is sich as to conserve floor space 
and still retain that beauty and breadth of tone which a 
true grand piano ought to have. 


“Petrouchka,” painted for the Steinway collection by Nicholas Remisoff.—It is the opinion of many critics that 
has never surpassed his colorful ballet “Petrouchka.’ To them it expresses completely the striking personality of if. 
composer. Certainly the brilliance and originality of its scoring and the keen insight of its characterization set it a 


undisputed masterpieces. 


Of the Steinway Stravinsky has written: “To the great house of Steinway & Sons, whose matchless instri 
inspired and aided me by their gorgeously rich and responsive qualities. I leave the United States with an imperisha 


sion of the tonal splendor of the Steinway pianos.” 


Money need never stand between your ta 
and is true expression 


‘TO PURCHASE an inferior piano can never be any- 
thing but a false economy. For there will be 
countless times when passages of particular beauty 
fall far short of what you expect of them ... not 
from any error of your own, but simply from the 


shortcomings of the instrument itself. 


Present-day methods in teaching have brought 
notable advances in the technique of the piano. 
There are many musicians today who are able to 
interpret the most difficult pianoforte music in a 
manner that would command the wonder and ad- 
miration of the composers themselves. Yet with- 
out a piano flawless in its tone, such distinguished 
performance would be impossible. 


That the Steinway is the instrument endowed 
with just such a tone is the opinion of virtually 
every noted musician from Liszt to Stravinsky. 
Some have spoken of its human qualities, others 
of its very soul. And their combined tributes 


STEIN 


have proclaimed it “The Instrument of the 


Immortals.” 


Unfortunately this reputation has caused many 
people to believe that such an instrument must be 
too costly for those of moderate means. Matters 
of money are frequently allowed to come between 
talent and its true expression. As a matter of fact 
there is scarcely a family with income so limited 
that a Steinway is not well within their reach. 


With only a 10% first payment you can have > 


a Steinway in your home at once. The balance 
may be distributed over a period of two years. 
On ‘such convenient terms you get a piano built 
to gwe a lifetime of perfect service. And there is 
the true index of its economy. You need never 
buy another piano! 

You may select your Steinway from many differ- 
ent sizes and models, suitable for every need, each 
ata different price. But there is only one quality 
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of Steinway. There is a Stemway repre 
near you who will be glad to show you é 
tesy, without the slightest obligation to 


A new Steinway 
Upright piano can be bought for 


GRANDS 8] 55() and up 


(As the Steinway is made in New York ~ 
City, this price, naturally, must be- 
“plus transportation” in other cities.) 


10% down 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchal 
there is no Steinway dealer near you, 7 
information to 


Strrnway & Sons, STEINWAY¥ 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMEN 
OF THE IMMORTA 


